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INTRODUCTION 


The  first  purpose  of  this  Handbook  and  Courses  of  Study  for  One- 
teacher  Schools  is  to  lay  before  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
boards  of  directors  suggestions  on  organization  and  instruction  in 
sucli  schools.  On  the  minimum  courses  of  study  herein  set  forth  as 
required  by  the  School  Law,  each  district,  with  the  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  approval  of  its  superintendent,  can  arrange  courses  of 
study  adapted  to  the  age,  development,  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  A 
second  purpose  is  to  present  the  essential  facts  of  the  School  Law 
as  they  pertain  to  pupils  and  teachers.  A  third  purpose  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  boards  of  directors  to  the  need  of  making  the  one- 
teacher  elementary  school  building  as  comfortable  and  attractive  as 
it  can  be  made.  . 

Every  one-teacher  school  building  should  be  provided  with  clean 
and  sanitary  water  closets,  with  heating  equipment  that  will  keep  it 
warm  in  the  severest  weather,  with  a  suflScient  supply  of  pure  drink- 
ing water,  with  a  seat  for  each  pupil,  with  plenty  of  slate  black- 
board, with  drawing  and  writing  supplies  and  maps,  with  plenty  of 
supplementary  reading  matter,  and  with  library  books  for  reference 
and  for  home  reading.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  one-teacher 
school  equipment  will  be  the  teacher  who  can  organize  such  a  school 
and  carry  on  the  instruction  with  energy,  sympathy,  and  adaptabil- 
ity. The  teacher  Avho  can  so  serve  a  one-teacher  school  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  by  the  board  of  directors  to  continue  in 
such  service. 

Boards  of  school  directors  should  cooperate  with  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  so  organize  and  carry  out  a  program  of  instruction  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent's  office  as  to  give  the 
l)oys  and  girls  the  best  advantages  for  improvement  that  can  be  had. 
County  and  assistant  county  superintendents  can  to  advantage  dis- 
cuss with  teachers  Avhat  has  been  proposed  as  a  minimum  basis,  and 
through  practical  trial  find  what  further  modifications  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  plan  of  organization  or  the  subject  matter  for  instruc- 
tion. The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  appreciate  any 
suggestions  that  will  guide  it  in  modifying  to  advantage  what  has 
been  proposed. 

Part  One  of  the  Handbook  and  Courses  of  Study  for  One-Teacher 
Schools  was  criticized  individually  and  in  conference  by  Superin- 
tendent C.  E.  Dickey  of  Allegheny  County,  Superintendent  Isaac 
Doughton  of  Phoenixville,  Principal  E.  A.  Quackenbush  of  Towanda, 
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Superintendent  Eli  M.  Kapp  of  Berks  County,  and  Superintendent 
M.  J.  Wertman  of  Lehigh  County.  This  part  was  included  in  the 
Manual  and  Syllabuses  for  Elementary  Schools,  issued  in  1922.  The 
acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1923  as  they  relate  to  schools  have 
been  included  in  the  present  issue.  The  courses  of  study  given  in  Part 
Three  have  been  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  one-teacher 
schools.  This  part,  together  with  Part  Two  and  Part  Four,  was 
criticized  individually  by  Superintendent  P.  D.  Blair  of  Crawford 
County,  Superintendent  H.  D.  Freeland  of  Greene  County,  Principal 
Ezra  Lehman  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School,  Superintendent 
C.  W.  Lillibridge  of  McKean  County  and  Superintendent  John  E. 
Morgan  of  Wyoming  County.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  their  helpful 
criticism. 

JOHN  A.  H.  KEITH, 
Superintendent  of  Pithlic  Instruction. 
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PART  ONE:    LEGAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

RELATIONS 


I.    ELEMENTS  OF  ORGANIZATION 
A.  STATE  ORGANIZATION 

The  school  system  of  PeunsYlvauia,  of  which  the  elementary 
schools  form  a  major  part,  rests  on  this  constitutional  provision: 

The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public 
schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth 
above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be  educated.  .  .  . 

In  the  general  plan  which  the  General  Assembly  has  adopted  for 
the  administration  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  the  Commonwealth 
has  been  divided  into  school  districts,  each  with  its  own  local  officers 
who  maintain  and  operate  the  schools. 

The  schools  in  these  districts  taken  as  a  whole  constitute  the 
Commonwealth  system  of  public  schools.  The  Commonwealth  has  a 
joint  interest  in  each  district,  that  of  bringing  about  a  coordination 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Commonwealth  that  will  result  in 
an  efficient  system  of  public  schools. 

1.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  office  of  a  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  His  duties  in  a  general  way  are  to  supervise 
the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  "give  information  to  the 
people  upon  questions  and  matters  calculated  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education."  In  carrying  out  these  general  duties  he  must  collect 
data  through  reports,  establish  minimum  standards  through  courses 
of  study,  provide  for  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers  and 
see  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  throughout  , 
the  Commonwealth.  The  law  implies  an  inspirational  duty,  that  of 
being  the  professional  leader  of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.    State  Council  of  Education 

This  body  takes  the  place  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
College  and  University  Council,  and  performs  the  functions  formerly 
assigned  to  them  by  the  School  Law.  Its  duties  in  a  broad  w^ay  in- 
clude the  following:    To  recommend  needed  legislation,  to  provide 
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regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  and  equipment  of  buildings, 
to  equalize  educational  advantages  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
to  encourage  and  promote  agricultural  education,  and  to  inspect 
and  require  reports  from  educational  work  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions wholly  or  partly  supported  by  the  Commonwealth.  It  has  the 
further  duty  of  passing  upon  all  charters  for  the  incorporation  of 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  power  to  confer  degrees.  The 
council  consists  of  nine  members,  serving  for  six  years  without  com- 
pensation. They  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  chief 
executive  officer  and  president  of  the  council. 

B.    LOCAL  UNITS:  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  law  gives  to  local  authorities  the  power  and  responsibility  for 
maintaining  and  operating  such  educational  facilities  as  the  needs 
of  the  district  require.  Among  these  powers  and  responsibilities 
are  the  provisions  for  proper  building  facilities,  textbooks,  and  sup- 
plies, the  selection  of  teachers  and  other  school  employes,  the  exten- 
sion of  both  the  term  and  course  of  study  beyond  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, the  provision  of  funds  through  local  taxes,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  all  laws  relating  to  the  local  district. 

Schools  shall  or  may  be  established  in  accordance  with  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law: 

Section  401.  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  establish,  equip, 
furnish,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  elementary 
public  schools,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  to  educate  every  person,  residing  in  such  district  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  may  at- 
tend ;  and  may  establish,  eqtiip,  furnish,  and  maintain  the 
following  additional  schools  or  departments  for  the  educa- 
tion and  recreation  of  persons  residing  in  said  district, 
which  said  additional  schools  or  departments,  when  estab- 
lished, shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system 
in  such  school  district,  and  shall  be  so  administered,  namely: 

High  schools 

Manual  training  schools 

Vocational  schools 

Domestic  science  schools 

Agricultural  schools 

Evening  schools 

Kindergartens 

Libraries 

Museums 

Reading-rooms 

Gymnasiums 
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Playgrounds 

Schools  for  blind,  deaf,  and  mentally  deficient 
Truant  schools 
Parental  schools 
Schools  for  adults 

Public  lectures — together  with  such  other  schools  or  edu- 
cational departments  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  may  see 
proper  to  establish. 

1.  County 

The  county  is  not  a  unit  of  school  supervision  and  administration 
except  in  so  far  as  the  jurisdictiou  of  the  county  superintendent 
makes  it  one. 

2.  School  District 

A  school  district  is  the  unit  of  administration  for  the  public 
school  system.  It  may  be  a  city,  a  borough,  or  a  township.  Dis- 
tricts are  of  four  classes. 

a.  First  Class.    Having  a  population  of  500,000  or  more. 

b.  ■'Second  Class.   Having  a  population  of  from  30,000  to  500,000. 

c.  Third  Class.   Having  a  population  of  from  5,000  to  30,000. 

d.  Fmirth  Class.    Having  a  population  of  less  than  5,000. 

3.  School  Director 

School  directors  are  the  administrative  officers  of  a  school  district. 
Their  chief  function  is  legislative  rather  than  supervisory.  In  dis- 
tricts of  the  first  class  there  are  fifteen  members  on  the  board  of 
school  directors ;  in  second  class  districts,  nine  members ;  in  third 
class  districts,  seven  members ;  in  fourth  class  districts,  five  mem- 
bers. Directors  are  elected  at  large  biennially  at  the  November 
municipal  election,  one-third  being  chosen  at  each  election.  In  first 
class  districts,  however,  the  county  court  of  common  pleas  appoints 
the  members.  School  directors  serve  without  pay  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  school  dis- 
trict, the  following  section  of  the  law  indicates  the  relation  of  the 
school  directors  to  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  school. 

Section  404.  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth  may  adopt  and  en- 
force such  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper,  regarding  the  management  of  its 
school  affairs,  and  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  all  super- 
intendents, teachers,  and  other  appointees  or  employes  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  engaged  in  their  duties  to  the  dis- 
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trict,  as  well  as  regarding  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
all  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  in  the  district,  dur- 
ing such  time  as  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board  of  school  directors  and  teachers,  including  the  time 
necessarily  spent  in  coming  to  and  returning  from  school. 

4.  Superintendent 

Superintendents  are  elected  "for  the  superintendence  and  super- 
vision of  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth."  They  serve  for 
a  term  of  four  years  and  under  a  commission  issued  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  County  and  assistant  county  su- 
perintendents are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth,  district  superintend- 
ents are  paid  by  the  districts.  Every  school  district  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  superintendent. 

The  qualifications  for  a  superintendent  are  named  in  the  School 
Law : 

Section  1103.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  or 
appointment  as  county,  district  or  assistant  county  or  dis- 
trict su.perintendent,  \inless  he  holds  one  of  the  following : 

A  diploma  from  a  college  or  other  institution  approved 
by  the  College  and  University  Council  of  this  Common- 
wealth ;  a  diploma  issued  by  a  State  normal  school  of  this 
Commonwealth : 

Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  a 
county,  district,  or  assistant  county  or  district  superintend- 
ent, who  has  not  had  six  years  successful  teaching  experi- 
ence, not  less  than  three  of  which  shall  have  been  in  a  su- 
pervisoiy  or  administrative  cai^acity:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  completing,  in  a  college  or  university,  a  gradu- 
ate course  in  edxication  which  is  approved  by  the  College 
and  University  Council  shall  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
three  years  of  service  in  a  supervisory  or  administrative 
capacity  herein  before  set  forth:  And  provided  further, 
That  serving  either  as  county,  district,  or  assistant  county 
or  district  superintendent,  in  this  Commonwealth,  at  the 
time  this  act  becomes  effective,  shall  be  considered  suflflcient 
qualification  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  offices. 

a.  County  Siqyerhitendent.  A  county  superintendent  has  juris- 
diction over  all  schools  of  a  county  except  such  as  have  a  district 
superintendent;  that  is,  lie  is  superintendent  of  all  fourth  class 
districts  and  such  third  class  districts  as  have  not  elected  their  own 
district  superintendents.  They  are  elected  by  the  school  directors 
of  the  counties  in  convention  assembled,  on  the  same  day  over  the 
State,  the  second  Tuesday  of  April,  and  begin  their  terms  hereafter 
on  the  first  day  of  July  following  the  election. 

The  duties  of  a  county  superintendent  are  enumerated  in  the 
School  Law: 
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Section  1123.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  county  super- 
intendent to  visit  personally  as  often  as  practicable  (in  adl- 
dition  to  the  visiting  herein  required  by  assistant  county 
superintendents  if  any),  the  several  schools  in  the  county 
under  his  supervision,  to  note  the  courses  and  methods  of 
instruction  and  branches  taught,  to  give  such  directions  in 
the  art  and)  methods  of  teaching  in  each  school  as  he  deems 
expedient  and  necessary,  and  to  report  to  the  proper  board 
of  school  directors  any  inefficiency  found,  so  that  each 
school  shall  be  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished and  that  there  may  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  unifor- 
■  mity  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools  of  the  several 
grades. 

Section  1124.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  county  su- 
perintendent to  inspect  the  school  grounds  and  school  build- 
ings visited  by  him,  and  to  report  to  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors of  the  proper  district  any  violations  of  any  of  the 
provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act  regarding  the  sani- 
tary or  other  conditions  thereof. 

Section  1149.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  and 
district  superintendent  to  see  that  in  every  dfistrict  there 
shall  be  taught  the  several  branches  required  by  this  act, 
as  well  as  such  other  branches  as  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors may  require. 

b.  Assistant  County  Superintendent.  The  School  Law  provides 
as  follows  for  assistant  county  superintendents: 

Section  1126.  Every  county  superintendent  having  more 
than  one  hundired  and  fifty  and  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers  under  his  supervision  shall  have  an 
assistant  superintendent;  every  county  superintendent  hav- 
ing more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  and  not  more  than 
six  hundred  teachers  under  his  supervision  shall  have  two 
assistant  superintendents ;  every  county  superintendent  hav- 
ing more  than  six  hundred  and  not  more  tlian  eight  hun- 
dred teachers  under  his  supervision  shall  have  three  assist- 
ant superintendents;  and  for  each  additional  four  hundred 
teachers,  or  fraction  thereof,  under  his  supervision  a  county 
superintendent  shall  have  an  additional  assistant  superin- 
tendfent.  And  the  school  directors  of  any  county,  at  their 
convention  for  electing  a  county  superintendent,  may  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  additional  assistant  superinten- 
dents to  those  herein  provided  for. 

Assistant  county  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent in  conjunction  with  the  officers  of  the  school  directors' 
association  of  the  county. 

An  assistant  county  superintendent's  duties  are  thus  defined  by 
the  law: 

Section  1131.  Every  assistant  county  superintendent  shall 
diligently  visit  the  schools  assigned  to  him  by  the  county 
superintendent,  and  shall,  under  his  direction,  supervise 
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and  direct  the  work  of  the  schools  and  see  that  each  school 
is  equal  to  the  grade  for  which  it  was  established),  and  that 
there  is  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  courses  of 
study  of  the  several  gradies  respectively,  and  shall,  when  so 
directed  by  the  county  superintendent,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  State  insi)€ctor  of  high  schools, 
direct  or  conduct  examinations  for  promotion  or  gradua- 
tion. He  shall  also  inspect  school  property  and  see  that 
the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  buildings,  grounds,  equip- 
ment, and  sanitary  arrangements  are  fully  observed  and 
complied  with.  During  the  school  terms  and  vacations  he 
shall  assist  the  county  superintendent  in  his  work,  and 
perform  such  other  duties  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  tlie  county  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  county 
superintendent.  Providled,  however,  That  the  duties  herein 
prescribed  for  the  assistant  county  superintendents  shall, 
in  no  case,  be  construed  to  lessen  or  limit  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  county  superintendent  to  visit  all  the 
schools  under  his  jurisdiction  as  frequently  as  possible. 

Section  1132.  Assistant  county  siiperintendlents  shall 
meet  with  boards  of  school  directors  for  conference  when 
they  deem  it  necessary,  or  when  they  are  requested  by  the 
directors  to  do  so,  and  shall  make  to  their  county  super- 
intendents monthly  reports  concerning  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  schools  which  they  have  visited  together 
with  any  needed  recommendations,  which  reports  shall  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  county  superintendent's  offices  for  not 
less  than  one  year.  The  county  superintendents  shall  for- 
ward to  the  various  boardls  of  school  dii'ectors  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  assistant  county  superintend- 
ents concerning  the  schools  in  their  districts,  or  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  they  deem  wise,  together  with  any  addi- 
tional suggestions  or  recommendations. 

c.  District  Superintendent.  First  and  second  class  districts 
must,  and  third  class  districts  may,  elect  district  superintendents. 
In  the  second  and  third  class  districts  they  are  elected!  by  the  di- 
rectors met  in  convention  on  the  same  day  that  the  county  superin- 
tendents are  elected. 

The  School  Law  enumerates  the  following  duties  for  a  district  su- 
jjeriutendent: 

Section  1142.  The  diuties  of  district  superintendents 
sliall  be  the  .same  as  those  now  required  of  county  superin- 
tendents, and  also  such  as  shall  be  required  of  them  by 
the  boards  of  school  directors  of  their  respective  district. 
The  district  superintendent  shall  have  a  seat  in  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  the  district,  and  the  right  to  speak 
on  all  matters  before  the  board,  but  not  to  vote. 

d.  Assistant  District  Superintendent.  The  number  of  assistant 
district  superintendents  in  a  district  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
class  is  optional  with  the  board  of  directors. 
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Assistant  district  superintendents  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  them  by  the  boards  of  school  directors  or  by  the 
district  superintendents. 

5.  Supervising  Principal 

The  following  provisions  is  made  by  the  school  law  in  regard  to 
supervising  principals  and  special  supervisors: 

Section  1214.  The  board  of  school  directors  of  any 
school  district  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  which  has  no 
district  superintendent  may  employ,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing three  years,  a  supervising  pi'incipal  of  a  part  or  all  of 
the  public  schools  of  said  school  district.  Every  supervis- 
ing principal  shall  have  the  same  qualifications  as  are 
herein  required  for  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

Section  1215.  Two  or  more  school  districts  may  join  in 
the  employment  of  a  supervising  principal,  or  a  supervisor 
or  teacher  of  drawing,  music,  or  other  special  subject,  for 
part  or  all  of  the  schools  of  such  districts ;  such  supervis- 
ing principal,  supervisor  or  special  teacher  to  be  employed, 
his  compensation  paid,  and  his  duties  prescribed,  by  the 
several  districts  employing  him. 

The  board  of  school  directors  may  delegate  to  the  supervising  prin- 
cipal their  authority  to  ''exercise  general  supervision  over  the  schools 
of  their  district.''  In  addition  to  this  authority  he  assumes  du- 
ties imposed  on  individual  teachers  in  districts  that  do  not  have 
such  a  principal.  In  a  general  way,  the  principal  looks  after  the 
carrying  out  of  the  School  Law  as  it  is  related  to  pupils  and  to  in- 
struction. He  is  I'esponsible  for  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  for  making  the  classification  of  pupils  (in  conjunction  with 
the  proper  superintendent),  for  supervising  the  instruction  by  the 
teachers,  for  the  carrying  out  of  regulations  in  regard  to  courses  of 
study,  and  for  keeping  the  board  informed  on  the  condition  of  the 
school. 

6.  Teacher 

The  teacher  is  the  vital  unit  in  providing  a  "system  of  public 
schools."  It  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  every  board  of  school  di- 
rectors to  employ  the  necessary  qualified  teachers  to  keep  the  schools 
of  the  districts  open  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Every  teacher  so 
employed  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  must  be  in  good 
health,  and  must  hold  a  legal  certificate  for  the  grades  and  branches 
she  is  to  teach.  The  rights  and  duties  of  the  teacher  are  set  forth  in 
another  part  of  this  manual. 

7.  Pupil 

The  pupil  is  the  vital  concern  in  a  system  of  public  schools.  The 
attendance  and  classification  of  pupils  are  discussed  in  Part  Two 
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of  this  manual.  These  provisions  of  the  school  law  help  to  define 
the  word  pupil: 

Section  1401.  Every  child,  being  a  residlent  of  any  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  may  attend  the  public  schools  in  his  dis- 
trict, subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Section  1402.  A  child  shall  be  considered  a  resident  of 
the  school  dlistrict  in  which  his  parents  or  the  guardian  of 
his  person  resides.  If  any  child  has  no  parents  or  guardian 
of  his  person,  then  such  child  shall  be  considered!  a  resident 
of  the  district  in  which  the  person  sustaining  parental  rela- 
tions to  such  child  resides. 

8.  Kindergarten 

A  kindergarten  is  a  school  for  children  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six  years.  Such  a  school  may  be  established  in  a  district  of 
any  class  on  petition  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  twenty- 
five  children  of  such  ages  residing  within  the  district,  and  within 
one  mile  of  any  elementally  school  building. 

A  board  of  school  directors  may,  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes, 
levy  a  two-mill  tax  for  support  of  a  kindergarten. 

9.  Elementary  School 

The  School  Law  says  that  ''the  board  of  school  dix'ectors  in  every 
school  district  of  this  Commonwealth  shall  establish,  equip,  furnish 
and  maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  elementary  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  educate  every  person  residing  in 
such  dlistrict,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  who 
may  attend." 

The  term  "elementary  school"  is  used  to  include  the  grades  not 
recognized  as  high  school  grades.  The  law  defines  a  high  school  as 
an  organization  of  grades  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 
In  case,  however,  where  gradles  seven  and  eight  are  not  organized 
as  junior  high  school  grades  or  as  a  i)art  of  a  six-year  high  school, 
they  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  elementaiy  school. 

10.  School  Year 

The  school  year  in  first,  second,  and  third  class  districts  shall  in- 
clude a  minimum  school  term  of  one  liuiidred  eight}'  days.  In  fourth 
class  districts  the  minimum  is  one  hundred  sixty  days.  A  board  of 
school  directors  may  establish  a  school  term  beyond  the  minimum. 
They  also  fix  the  dates  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  school 
term.  In  districts  of  the  fourth  class  the  board  of  school  directors 
may  shorten  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  for  children 
twelve  years  of  age  and  over  to  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  school  term,  but  they  shall  at  the  same  time  fix  the  date  for  the 
compulsory  attendance  1o  begin. 
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The  School  Law  further  provides  that  "twenty  days  of  actual 
teaching  shall  constitute  a  school  month"  and  that  "no  school  shall 
be  kept  open  on  any  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  ordinary  instruc- 
tion, except  when  Monday  is  fixedl  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
as  the  weekly  holiday,  or  on  Sunday,  Fourth  of  July,  or  Christmas, 
nor  shall  any  school  be  kept  open  in  any  district  during  the  time  of 
holding  the  annual  teachers'  institute  for  such  district." 

11.  School  Day 

The  School  Law  provides  that  "unless  otherwise  determinedl  by  the 
board,  the  daily  session  of  school  shall  open  at  nine  ante  meridian  and 
close  at  four  post  meridian,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  at  noon, 
and  an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes  in  the  forenoon  and  in  the 
afternoon." 

12.  Holidays 

In  adidition  to  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas 
the  School  Law  makes  the  following  provisions  as  to  holidays: 

Section  IGO-l.  The  board  of  school  directors  in  any  dis- 
trict in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  by  a  majority  vote,  decide 
which  other  holidays  may  be  observed  by  special  exercises, 
and  on  which  holidays,  if  any,  the  schools  shall  be  closed 
during  the  whole  or  part  of  the  day.  And  the  board  of 
school  directors  may  provide  for  such  vacations  in  its  dis- 
trict as  it  deems  wise:  Provided,  That  no  days  on  which  the 
schools  are  closed  sliall  be  counted  as  days  taught. 

C.  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  School  Law  provides  for  the  following  minimum  course  of 
study: 

Section  1G07.  In  every  elementary  public  and  private 
schools  established  and  maintained  in  this  Commonwealth, 
the  following  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  from  English  texts:  English,  including  spell- 
ing, reading,  and  writing;  arithmetic;  geography;  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania;  civics,  in- 
cluding loyalty  to  the  State  and  National  Government,  train- 
ing in  safety-first  methods,  and  the  humane  treatment  of 
birds  and  animals ;  health,  including  physical  training  and 
physiology;  music;  art.  Other  subjects  shall  be  taught  in 
the  public  elementary  schools  and  also  in  the  public  high 
schools  as  may  be  designated  or  approved  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  All  such  subjects,  except  foreign  languages, 
shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language  and  from  English 
texts. 

Section  1008.  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every 
school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  with  the  advice,  assist- 
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ance,  and  approval  of  the  proper  superintendent  of  schools, 
shall  arrange  a  course  or  courses  of  study  adapted  to  the 
age,  development,  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  These  courses 
of  study  shall  conform  to  any  general  course  of  study  ar- 
ranged by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  so  far 
as  the  local  conditions  in  respective  districts  permit. 

The  minimum  courses  of  study  issued  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  are  available  for  all  districts  as  a  basis  for  instruction 
in  all  branches.  These  courses  of  study  are  not  textbooks  or  to  be 
used  as  textbooks;  they  are  suggestive  outlines  as  to  the  nuiterial  and 
method  of  instruction. 

A  course  of  study  is  an  approximate  guide  to  what  the  pupils  of 
any  year  may  be  able  to  do.  The  amount  of  work  covered  will  depend 
not  only  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  but  also  on  their  industi'y  and 
their  effective  nmnagement  by  the  teacher.  No  more  of  the  course 
should  be  undertaken  than  can  be  well  done.  No  course  was  ever 
made  to  be  completed  in  a  certain  time,  nor  the  subject  matter  taken 
in  the  exact  order  indicated'.  The  jairpose  is  to  get  the  more  essential 
features  of  the  course  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the 
pupils.  It  will  be  advisable  for  evt'vj  teacher  to  make  a  tentative 
schedule  of  the  year's  work,  checking  and  revising  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  cover  the  more  essential  material  of  the  course. 

It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils 
should  be  advanced  in  tlie  cduist'  eacli  yvuv.  If  (hey  are  not  so  ad- 
vanced it  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes  most  of  which  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  pupils  themselves.  Cliildren  in  danger  of  non-promotion  in 
the  course  should  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  determine  the 
causes  of  seeming  failure.  These  causes  should,  if  possible,  be  re- 
moved, or  in  justice  to  the  children,  adjustments  should  be  made  in 
subject  matter.  Every  pupil  does  not  need!  to  take  all  subject  mat- 
ter in  a  year's  assignment.  A  ])U])il  Avhose  ability  warrants  it  may 
omit  a  part  of  the  coui\se  of  study.  l!y  the  assignment  of  the  right 
type  of  work  from  the  course  of  study  and  by  effective  instruction 
and  drill,  a  great  majority  of  the  average  class  can  be  sent  on  to 
another  year  at  the  end  of  the  school  term. 

D.  TIME  ALLOTMENT 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  minutes 
to  be  devoted!  to  each  of  the  different  activities  in  the  several  grades. 
The  allotment  is  based  upon  the  six-hour  school  day  designated  in 
the  School  Law.  The  time  assigned  to  the  different  subjects  includes 
that  usedi  for  both  recitation  and  study.  On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to 
assign  definitely  all  the  available  time.  Some  teachers,  however, 
prefer  to  have  a  period  of  unassigned  time  which  may  be  used  in  a 
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variety  of  ways  where  it  will  serve  to  the  best  advantage.  The  besi 
time  for  this  period  is  not  at  the  very  end  of  the  school  day. 


TIME  DISTRIBUTION  TABLE 


SUBJECT 


Opening  Exercises   

English— Reading   

Spelling   

Composition     —  --- 

Handwriting   

Arithmetic   

Geography,  Nature  Study,  Science"' 

History  and  Civics   

Health— Recesses  

Physical  Education   

Health  Training  and  In- 
struction   

Music   

Art— Drawing  and  Practical  Arts 
Unasslgned   


YEARS 


J 

11 

III 

IV 

V 
es  per 

VI 

VIJ 

VIII 

Total 

Minut 

week 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

600 

450 

400 

350 

250 

225 

225 

20O 

200 

2,275 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

450 

50 

50 

75 

125 

126 

125 

1.50 

150 

850 

50 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

500 

50 

75 

125 

:50 

1.50 

225 

225 

1,125 

50 

75 

75 

100 

175 

175 

180 

ISO 

1,010 

50 

50 

75 

100 

125 

125 

180 

180 

SS5 

1.50 

150 

150 

150 

I'oO 

1;50 

73 

75 

1,050 

DO 

90 

90 

90 

80 

80 

80 

80 

680 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

eo 

60 

60 

480 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

125 

125 

850 

150 

1.50 

150 

150 

ISO 

ISO 

180 

180 

1,320 

1,275 

1,325 

1,475 

1,475 

1,595 

1,595 

1,680 

1,680 

♦All  the  time  of  the  first  and  second  years  is 
half  of  the  eighth  year  to  science.  In  the  other 
time,  as  necessary,  should  be  divided  according 


allotted  to  nature  study  and  all  of  the  second 
years,  the  regular  time  and  also  the  unassigned 
to  local  requirements. 


TIME  ALLOTMENT  TABLE 


Years 


I  and  II  . , 
III  and  IV  . 

V  and  VI  . 
VII  and  VIII 


Length  of  School  Day 


Length  of  School  Week 

 1350  minutes 

 1500  minutes 

 1650  minutes 

 1800  minutes 


.270  minutes 

.  300  minutes 

.330  minutes 

.360  minutes 


A  flexible  time  schedule  is  useful  in  schoolroom  practice.  It  pro- 
vides a  means  for  checking  up  the  time  pupils  give  to  the  several 
subjects  and  thereby  keeps  the  work  of  the  school  day  fairly  well 
balanced.  In  arranging  a  daily  program  of  recitation  and  study, 
teachers  should  generally  follow  this  time  schedule. 


E.  PROGRAM  OF  DAILY  WORK 

When  a  teacher  is  directly  under  a  supervising  principal,  such 
principal  should  make  the  time  allotment  or  assignment  for  different 
branches.  It  is  part  of  the  teacher's  work  to  make  out  her  own  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  this  time  allotment ;  but  the  program  as  so 
made  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  supervisory 
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authority.  If  changes  are  made  at  any  time  in  the  permanent  ar- 
rangement of  the  program,  notice  of  such  changes  should  be  given  to 
the  supervising  principal  or,  where  there  is  no  such  principal,  directly 
to  the  superintendent's  office.  The  program  of  daily  work  should  be 
posted  in  the  class  room. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  program  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
pupils  have  definite  study  assignments  as  well  as  assignments  for 
recitation  purposes. 

The  program  that  is  arranged  should  be  followed  generally.  There 
is  no  single  thing  that  will  upset  the  classroom  work  so  much  as 
omitting  classes  for  a  day,  or  of  getting  behind  in  the  schedule  and 
having  to  make  shifts  to  the  following  day  when  the  pupils  have 
had  their  work  prepared  for  the  regular  period. 

1.    Display  of  Flag 

It  is  evidently  the  intent  of  the  School  Law  that  the  principal,  or 
the  teacher  in  a  single  room  or  other  township  school,  shall  exercise 
the  mandate  given  to  the  board  of  school  directors  in  regard  to  the 
display  of  the  flag: 

Section  029.  That  board  of  school  directors  in  each  dis- 
trict, shall,  when  they  are  not  otherwise  provided,  purchase 
a  United  States  flag,  flagstaff,  and  the  necessary  appli- 
ances therefor,  and  shall  display  said  flag  upon  or  near  each 
public  school  building  in  clement  weather,  during  school 
hours,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  said  board  may 
determine. 

All  boards  of  education,  all  proprietors  or  principals  of 
private  schools,  and  all  aiithorities  in  control  of  parochial 
schools  or  other  educational  institutions,  shall  display  the 
United  States  national  flag,  not  less  than  three  feet  in 
length,  Avithin  all  school  buildings  under  their  control  dur- 
ing each  day  such  schools  are  in  session.  In  all  piiblic 
schools,  the  board  of  school  directors  shall  make  all  rules 
and  necessary  regulations  for  the  care  and  keeping  of  such 
flags.  The  expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  school  dis- 
trict. 

The  teacher  should  see  that  a  small  flag  is  displayed  in  her  class- 
room. The  pupils  shoi:ld  be  accustomed  to  saluting  this  flag  each 
day.  The  boy  scouts'  pledge  to  the  flag  is  a  good  one:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  my  Flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands ;  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  to  all." 

All  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  should  be  taught  ordinary 
etiquette  in  connection  with  the  American  flag.  The  following  rules 
set  forth  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  ought  to  be  observed: 

It  should  not  be  hoisted  before  sunrise  nor  allowed  to  re- 
main up  after  sunset. 
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At  "retreat,"  sunset,  civilian  spectators  should  stand  at 
attention  and  on  tlie  last  four  strains  of  the  music  uncover, 
holding  the  headdress  top  outward,  in  the  right  hand,  op- 
posite the  left  shoulder,  right  forearm  against  the  breast. 

When  the  national  colors  are  passing  on  parade  or  re- 
view, the  spectators  should,  if  walking,  halt,  and  if  sitting, 
arise,  and  stand  at  attention  and  uncover. 

When  the  flag  is  flown  at  half  staff  as  a  sign  of  mourning 
it  should  be  hoisted  to  full  staff  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
funeral.  In  placing  the  flag  at  half  mast,  it  should  first 
be  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff  and  then  lowered  to  posi- 
tion, and  preliminary  to  lowering  from  half  staff  it  should 
first  be  raised  to  the  top. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  30th,  the  flag  should  fly  at  half 
mast  from  sunrise  until  noon  and  full  staff  from  noon  to 
sunset. 

2.  Opening  Exercises 

The  character  of  the  opening  exercise  will  go  far  toward  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  classroom  life  for  the  day.  The  devotional 
phases — Bible  reading  and  the  singing  of  one  or  two  sacred  songs — 
of  such  exercises,  conducted  without  hurry,  will  induce  a  thoughtful 
approach  to  the  day's  work.  Opening  exercises  should  be  planned 
and  conducted  with  thought  and  interest.  Such  exercises  will  af- 
ford excellent  opportunity  for  short  talks  by  the  teacher,  or  exer- 
cises by  the  pupils. 

The  provision  of  the  law  on  reading  the  Bible  is  as  follows : 

Section  3901.  That  at  least  ten  verses  from  the  Holy 
Bible  shall  be  read  or  caused  to  be  read,  without  comment, 
at  the  opening  of  each  and  every  public  school,  upon  each 
and  every  school  day  by  the  teacher  in  charge:  Provided, 
That  where  any  teacher  has  other  teachers  under  and  sub- 
ject to  direction,  then  the  teacher  exercising  this  authority 
shall  read  the  Hol^'  Bible,  or  cause  it  to  be  read,  as  herein 
directed. 

3.  Visitors 

The  average  visitor  comes  to  help  the  school  or  to  be  helped  by  it. 
Such  a  visitor  is  entitled  to  the  most  hospitable  and  courteous  treat- 
ment. He  should  go  away  satisfied  that'the  school  is  doing  its  work 
in  an  efficient  and  fair  minded  way.  During  a  visit,  a  teacher  should 
by  all  means  keep  to  the  regular  program  of  the  day's  work.  There 
is  no  justification  whatsoever  for  attempting  any  special  exercises. 
A  visitor  who  is  rightly  disposed  wants  to  see  the  actual  school  work 
as  it  goes  on  day  by  day.  Teachers  should  visit  the  homes  of  chil- 
dren as  much  to  seek  advice  of  parents  and  to  commend  good  work  as 
to  complain. 
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A  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  every  patron  of  the  district  is 
nominally  her  employer.  The  school  is  run  for  his  children  and  in 
them  he  has  or  should  have  a  first-hand  interest.  When  he  makes  a 
visit  to  the  school  he  should  leave  satisfied  that  the  teacher  is  making 
every  efl:ort  to  do  her  work  ellectiveh\  lie  does  not  want  undue 
attention  or  any  shifting  in  the  program  for  his  benefit.  He  is  more 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  teacher  is  courteous,  patient,  and  firm 
than  in  what  she  is  attempting  to  do. 

4.  Official  Visitors 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  improvement  of  school  work  is  close 
supervision.  Tliis  is  of  two  kinds:  supervision  by  school  supervisors 
and  supervision  by  special  teachers.  A  supervisor  is  employed  to  aid 
(he  teachers  in  the  improvement  of  their  work.  The  teacher  should 
realize  this  and  cooperate  to  the  greatest  degree  in  carrying  out  the 
•niggestions  of  the  supervisor.  To  disagree  is  not  lack  of  cooperation. 
Teachers  should  be  willing  to  discuss  suggestions  that  come  from  the 
supervisor  and  in  all  cases  should  cooperate  with  the  supervisor  in 
working  out  all  problems. 

Some  special  teachers  are  necessary  in  building  up  a  good  system. 
Cooperation  between  special  teacher  and  classroom  teacher  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  special  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  his  sub- 
ject and  the  methods  of  presenting  it. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  the 
special  teacher  in  his  work.  She  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of 
the  class  while  in  charge  of  the  special  teacher  and  should  follow  the 
instruction  of  the  special  teaclier  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  the  work 
assigned.  Both  should  discuss  details  regarding  the  work  and  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  the  subject  at  hand.  A 
classroom  teacher  should  not  leave  her  class  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
teacher  while  she  herself  visits,  reads,  or  makes  reports. 

5.  Recitations 

A  recitation  should  be  an  event,  should  be  well  planned,  and 
should  not  start  until  the  teacher  and  class  are  ready  to  start. 
When  it  is  concluded  it  should  have  arrived  at  a  worth  while  end. 

In  the  planning  of  a  recitation  some  main  objective  should  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind  and  pupils  should  be  brought  back  toward 
this  main  objective  when  they  begin  to  wander  in  their  discussions. 
The  teacher  should  not  be  side-tracked  in  any  way  in  her  purpose 
to  carry  out  her  plan. 

6.  Classroom  Study 

Properly  directed  study  for  the  pupils  is  as  necessary  as  are 
properly  conducted  recitations.    All  such  direction  requires  careful 
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planning.  Seat  work  devices  should  also  be  provided  for  the  primary 
pupils.  A  teacher  should  bring  about  the  best  study  facilities 
possible  for  her  classroom. 

7.  Recesses 

The  purpose  of  the  fifteen  minute  recesses  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  is  to  afford  relaxation  from  mental  exercise 
and  to  provide  opportunity  for  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Pupils  are  entitled  to  this  time. 

The  various  activities  of  physical  education  should  be  so  spaced 
as  to  provide  the  maximum  relief  from  fatigue  and  for  body  build- 
ing. Relaxation  periods  of  from  two  to  five  minutes  each  should  be 
placed  between  each  two  study  or  recitation  periods.  Windows 
sliould  be  opened  and  vigorous  physical  activities  given. 

Recesses,  weather  permitting,  should  always  be  out  of  doors.  The 
activities  at  this  time  should  be  so  organized  that  every  child  has 
desire  and  opportunity  for  safe,  vigorous  play  suited  to  his  age  and 
strength.  Where  playground  apparatus  is  available  it  should  be 
regularly  used. 

The  recess  period  is  priraai'ily  designed  for  play — a  period  of 
relief  from  desk  work  and  conscious  mental  effort.  But  a  recess 
period  which  simply  turns  pupils  out  into  the  school  yard,  does  not 
begin  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  for  the  majority  of  the 
pupils.  The  more  virile  and  aggressive  children  Avill  monopolize  the 
apparatus  and  the  most  desirable  play  space,  while  the  more  timid 
and  less  robust  children,  those  who  need  the  physical  activity  most, 
will  stand  about  in  groups,  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  or  hope- 
lessly waiting  for  the  turn  which  never  comes.  Many  a  teacher  and 
principal  has  deplored  this  condition,  but  felt  helpless  to  remedy 
it.  The  method  sometimes  tried  of  having  the  teachers  in  the  yard 
or  playground  for  so-called  supervision,  does  not  help  very  much. 
This  supervision  usually  amounts  to  little  more  than  policing.  It 
does  reduce  the  liability  to  accident,  l)ut  does  not  appreciably  help 
to  secure  activity  for  all.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  is  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  recess  period. 

When  the  grounds  are  large  enough  for  all  classes  to  be  playing  at 
once,  a  definite  place  on  the  grounds  should  be  assigned  to  each  class. 
Particularly  desirable  sections  of  the  playgrounds,  such  as  shade  in 
hot  weather,  special  play  areas  like  the  playground  ball  diamond,  or 
soccer  ball  field,  sliould  be  assigned  to  different  groups  in  rotation. 
In  cases  where  the  grounds  are  very  small,  assign  the  play  space  to 
as  many  children  as  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  one  day,  to 
otlier  classes  the  next,  and  so  on,  so  that  all  are  assured  activity 
periods  at  some  time.  Those  who  cannot  be  provided  with  space  for 
team  games  can  have  a  free  play  period.    Each  teacher  should  take 
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charge  of  her  own  class,  whether  it  is  assigned  to  apparatus  or  to 
definite  play  space.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  should  be 
combined  under  tlie  teacher  of  either  grade,  and  the  girls  under  the 
other.  The  same  arrangement  might  profitably  be  made  fo;'  grades 
five  and  six. 

The  games  played  should  be  those  taught  during  the  physical  train- 
ing period.  The  recess  period  is  not  long  enough  for  the  teacher  to 
teach  a  new  game,  nor  is  the  school  ground  filled  with  playing  chil- 
dren quiet  enough  for  the  teacher  to  make  many  explanations.  It 
is  much  better  to  use  some  well-known  game,  and  play  it  vigorously. 
Much  time  will  be  saved  if  the  game  to  be  played  is  decided  upon 
before  leaving  the  classroom.  After  a  number  of  games  have  been 
learned  it  is  a  good  plan  occasionally  to  allow  the  children  to  choose 
the  game  for  the  day.  Games  should  be  chosen  in  which  all  actively 
participate,  rather  than  those  in  which  one  or  two  perform,  while 
tlie  rest  stand  still. 

Teachers  will  find  that  if  they  stop  the  play  a  few  minutes  before 
recess  ends,  allow  the  children  to  wash  their  hands  and  to  get  a 
drink,  and  form  lines  and  march  to  classrooms,  the  class  will  settle 
down  to  classroom  work  much  more  quickly  and  quietly  than  if  the 
playing  continues  until  the  close  of  recess. 

When  weather  conditions  prevent  following  tlie  schedule  in  tlie 
morning,  the  activities  scheduled  can  often  be  carried  out  in  the 
afternoon. 

Many  schools  have  found  it  helpful  to  use  recess  periods  for  run- 
ning oft"  contests,  especially  in  districts  where  the  children  cannot 
remain  after  school  to  take  part  because  of  the  necessity  for  catching 
the  only  train  which  will  take  them  home,  meeting  transportation 
busses,  etc.  If  the  rather  short  recess  time  is  to  be  effectively 
used  for  contests,  schedules  should  be  carefully  worked  out,  and 
posted  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  for  all  necessary  preparation. 

On  stormy  days,  the  teacher  will  find  indoor  recess  very  trying  if 
it  is  unorganized.  If  the  teacher  will  lead  her  class  in  some  quiet  in- 
door game,  the  natural  irritability  whicli  sucli  a  day  usually  pro- 
duces will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day 
will  be  approached  in  a  iiuicli  luappier  state  of  mind  l)y  both  pupil  and 
teacher.  * 

8.    Home  Study 

In  Ihe  primary  grades,  home  study  should  not  be  necessary.  After 
the  child  has  acquired  the  art  of  reading  he  should  be  permitted  of 
liis  own  choice  to  take  books  home  and  return  them  as  he  chooses  to 
do.  If  any  home  study  is  assigned  in  the  intermediate  grades  it 
ought  to  be  very  limited.  It  should  deal  with  such  informational 
subjects  as  history  and  geography,  and  the  pupil  should  not  be  held 
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responsible  the  next  day  for  having  done  a  definite  amount  of  work. 
Pie  should  be  urged  to  read  in  these  branches,  after  he  can  read  to 
advantage.  Where  departmental  teaching  is  the  plan,  teachers  need 
to  be  especially  cautious  lest  the  pupils  he  overburdened  with  assign- 
ments for  home  work. 

9.  Correcting  Papers 

In  the  elementary  years  the  teacher  should  have  but  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  to  do  in  correcting  papers.  More  effective  results 
can  be  secured  by  having  much  of  the  written  work  done  on  the 
blackboard.  The  preparation  of  manuscript,  however,  is  of  great 
importance  and  when  written  work  is  taken  up  it  ought  to  be  made 
a  distinct  project  or  event  and  for  that  reason  should  not  be  of  too 
fi'equent  occurrence.  When  written  work  is  done  it  should  be  well 
done  and  evaluated  with  care. 

When  papers  are  corrected  the  corrections  had  better  be  made  in 
consultation  with  the  piipils,  especially  the  ones  who  need  help.  A 
few  papers  corrected  and  discussed  with  the  class  are  worth  many 
papers  marked  by  the  teacher  in  her  room  at  night  and  never  dis- 
cussed or  revised. 

10.  Fire  Drills 

Fire  drills  should  be  regularly  carried  out  in  every  school  as  re- 
quired in  the  School  Law.  The  discipline  in  fixing  habits  of  self- 
control  in  unexpected  conditions  is  of  great  value  to  the  pupils  both 
individually  and  collectively.  In  order  to  make  their  conduct  proof 
against  panic  at  an  unusual  time,  these  drills  should  be  taken  ir- 
regularly and  unexpectedly  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  purpose 
of  the  drill  is  not  any  more  to  insure  speed  than  it  is  to  insure  a  dis- 
ciplined self-control  in  times  of  excitement. 

The  School  Law  defines  what  is  to  be  done: 

Section  4701.  Fire  drill  shall  be  periodically  conducted, 
not  less  than  once  a  month,  by  the  teacher  or  teachers  in 
charge,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  city  or  county  superintendent  of  schools  under  whose 
supervision  such  schools  are — in  which  the  scholars  and 
teachers  therein  shall  be  instructed  in,  and  made  thoroughly 
familiar  with,  the  use  of  the  said  fire  escapes,  appliances 
and  exits — which  said  drill  shall  include  the  actual  use  of 
the  same,  and  the  complete  removal  of  the  scholars  and 
teachers,  in  an  expeditious  and  orderly  manner,  by  means 
of  said  fire  escapes  and  exits  from  the  buildings  to  a  place 
of  safety  on  the  ground  outside. 
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F.  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DAYS 

L    Arbor  and  Bird  Days 

Every  school  should  carry  out  effective  programs  annually  on  the 
days  designated  for  the  conservation  of  plant  and  bird  life.  Actual 
planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  actual  provision  for  the  protection 
and  study  of  birds  should  interrupt  the  subject  work  of  the  school- 
room. The  material  distributed  each  year  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  on  these  special  days  should  be  utilized  and  pre- 
served for  later  use. 

The  School  Law  reads  as  follows: 

►Section  4001.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  those  several  days  of  each  year  that  may  be  set  apart 
by  the  Governor  as  Arbor  Days  shall  also  be  known  as  "Bird 
Day"  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  under 
penalty  of  reprimand  or  dismissal,  as  the  case  may  require, 
to  devote,  together  with  their  puipls,  at  least  two  hours  of 
such  school  day  to  the  study  of  wild  birds,  and  especially  to 
consider  the  value  of  the  life-work  of  such  birds  to  the 
people,  and  the  best  methods  through  which  the  conservation 
and  increase  of  VTseful  birds  may  be  secured;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  all  school  superintendents  within  this  Com- 
monwealtli,  either  county,  city,  or  otherwise,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  requirements  of  this  act  are  complied  with. 

2.  Frances  Willard  Day 

The  School  Law  reads  as  follows : 

Section  4002.  September  twenty-eighth,  or  the  school  day 
nearest  such  day,  in  each  year,  shall  be  designated  as 
Frances  Willard  Day,  and  in  each  school  district  and  in 
each  school  a  part  of  such  day  may  be  set  apart  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  life  of,  and  the  principals  advocated  by,  Frances 
Willard. 

3.  Patrons'  Day 

A  special  day  in  which  patrons  are  asked  to  come  to  the  school 
can  result  in  great  good,  if  handled  wisely.  The  regular  class  work 
sliould  go  on  during  the  hours  of  the  school  day.  Whatever  work 
is  placed  on  exhil)it  should  be  the  accumulated  regular  work  of  the 
school.  Specially  prepared  work  can  scarcely  be  of  much  value. 
The  public  display  of  what  has  been  done  should  be  an  incentive 
to  do  better  work. 

4.  School  Entertainments 

When  school  entertainments  are  held  they  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  educational.    All  literary  and  musical  selections 
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should  be  of  a  high  grade  and  should  represent  the  general  trends 
of  the  work  in  English  and  nuisic.  Preparation  for  sucli  entertain- 
ments should  not  consume  an  excessive  amount  of  time.  The  dramati- 
zation, story  telling,  recitations,  and  musical  productions  will,  if 
properly  done,  be  helpful  in  bringing  about  better  work  in  these 
lines. 

If  entertainments  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  in  securing  conveniences,  the  accounting 
for  such  money  should  be  made  official  for  the  school. 

G.    SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW 

1.  Religious  or  Political  Test 

Section  2801.  No  religious  or  political  test  or  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  required  of  any  director,  visitor,  superintend- 
ent, teacher,  or  other  officer,  appointee,  or  employe  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

2.  Garb  Act 

Section  4801.  That  no  teacher  in  any  public  school  of 
this  Commonwealth  shall  wear  in  said  school  or  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  his  or  her  duty  as  such  teachers, 
any  dress,  mark,  emblem  or  insignia  indicating  the  fact  that 
such  teacher  is  a  member  or  adherent  of  any  religious  order, 
sect  or  denomination. 

3.  Humane  Education 

Section  1610.  Instruction  in  humane  education  shall  be 
given  to  all  pupils  up  to  and  including  the  fourth  grade,  and 
need  not  exceed  half  an  hour  each  week  during  the  whole 
school  term.  No  cruel  experiment  on  any  living  creature 
shall  be  permitted  in  any  public  school  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

4.  Attending  Motion  Picture  Theatres 

Section  4401.  That  no  owner,  proi^rietor,  or  lessee,  or  the 
agent  of  such  owner,  j)roprietor,  or  lessee,  of  any  moving 
picture  theatre  shall,  during  the  term  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance of  public  schools  as  fixed  by  the  board  of  school 
directoi's  in  any  school  district,  and  during  the  hours  and 
xipon  the  days  such  schools  are  in  actual  session,  admit  or 
permit  entrance  into  such  moving  picture  theatre  of  any 
child  or  children  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age: 
Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  child  or  children  accompanied  by  its  or  their  parent 
or  parents  or  other  responsible  adult,  nor  to  any  such  child 
or  children  presenting  a  permit  signed  by  the  teacher  of 
such  child,  which  permit  allows  such  child  or  children  to 
be  absent  from  school  during  school  hours  and  permits 
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admission  to  the  moving  pictnre  theatre.  Such  permit  shall 
be  retained  by  the  owner,  proprietor,  lessee,  or  agent,  and 
shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

5.  Cigarettes 

Section  4502.  Any  minor,  being  in  possession  of  a  ciga- 
.rette  or  of  cigarette  paper,  and  being  by  any  police  officer, 
constable,  juvenile  court  office,  truant  officer,  or  teacher  in 
any  school,  asked  Avhere  and  from  whom  such  cigarette  or 
cigarette  paper  was  obtained,  who  shall  refuse  to  furnish 
such  information,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  before  any  alderman,  magistrate, 
or  justice  of  the  peace,  such  minor  being  of  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  or  upwards,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not 
exceeding  Ave  dollars,  or  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  in 
jail  of  the  proper  county  not  exceeding  five  days,  or  both. 
If  such  minor  shall  be  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  or 
she  shall  be  certified  by  such  alderman,  magistrate,  or 
justice  to  the  juvenile  court  of  the  county,  for  such  action 
as  to  said  court  shall  seem  proper. 

6.  Instruction  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1923,  makes  these  provisions: 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted.  That  in  all  public  and  private 
schools  located  within  the  Commonwealth,  commencing  with 
the  school  year  next  ensuing  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
there  shall  be  given  regular  courses  of  instruction  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2.  Such  instruction  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  begin  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the 
eighth  grade,  and  shall  continue  in  the  high  school  course 
and  in  courses  in  state  colleges  and  state  universities,  and 
the  educational  departments  of  state  and  municipal  institu- 
tions, to  an  extent  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.. 

H.    THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

1.  School  Spirit 

Every  district  is  interested  in  the  success  of  its  school.  This  can- 
not be  brought  about  by  any  single  factor,  though  by  far  the  greatest 
influence  back  of  a  good  school  spirit  is  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  her  pupils  and  patrons  and  toward  the  general  situation 
under  which  she  finds  herself  working,  lij  taking  the  lead  in  team 
work,  and  by  industrious,  patient,  and  courteous  effort  she  will 
arouse  that  spirit  of  loyalty  necessary  to  the  success  of  every  school. 

2.  School  Building 

The  school  building  should  be  made  the  common  meeting  center 
of  every  community.    Organizations  engaged  in  tlie  promotion  of 
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public  enterprise  and  the  advancement  of  community  interests  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  school  buildings.  The  schools  are  the 
property  of  the  people  and  should  be  made  to  serve  more  and  more 
the  people's  interests.  Auditoriums  should  be  in  constant  use  for 
lectures,  dramatic  performances,  community  musicals  (vocal  and 
instrumental),  forum  activities,  and  civic  club,  town  improvement, 
parent-teacher,  and  boy  and  girl  scout  meetings.  Gymnasiums, 
libraries,  and  playgrounds  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  residents 
of  the  school  community  who  toil  during  the  day.  In  fact  the  school 
building  should  be  the  center  from  which  everything  educational 
and  recreational  emanates. 

3.  Principal  and  Teachers  .  t 

The  attitude  of  the  principal  of  a  school  undoubtedly  sets  the  pace 
for  the  whole  school.  He  is  the  educational  leader  of  the  district. 
His  vision,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  good  judgment  Avill  make  the 
school  what  it  is  designed  to  be  in  every  district  of  the  State. 

Principals  and  teachers  should  be  leaders  and  active  workers  in 
all  these"  activities.  They  are  vital  agencies  in  promoting  and  de- 
veloping the  aims  for  which  the  schools  have  been  instituted.  Com- 
munities become  attractive  in  proportion  as  citizenship  advances 
and  atmosphere  improves.  Principals  and  teachers  who  are  part  of 
community  organizations  through  which  mutual  cooperation  is  es- 
tablished may  help  to  develop  an  asset  that  means  success  to  any 
school  system. 

4.  Use  of  School  Property 

111  order  to  make  the  school  Imilding  and  grounds  of  greatest  serv- 
ice to  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  School  Law  grants  to  school 
directors  the  following  privileges  : 

Section  627.  The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  district 
may  permit  the  use  of  its  school  grounds  and  buildings  for 
social,  recreation,  and  other  proper  purposes,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  may  adopt,  and  shall 
make  such  arrangements  with  any  city,'  borough,  or  town- 
ship authorities  for  the  improvement,  care,  protection,  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  for  school, 
park,  play,  or  other  recreation  purposes,  as  it  may  seem 
proper,  and  any  board  of  school  directors  may  make  such 
arrangements  as  it  may  see  proper  with  any  officials  or  in- 
dividuals for  the  temporary  use  of  school  property  for 
schools,  playgrounds,  social,  recreation,  or  other  proper 
educational  purposes,  primaries  and  elections. 


II.  PUPILS 

The  pupil  and  his  welfare  is  of  the  first  concern  in  the  school. 
Whatever  is  done  in  management  and  method  should  be  done  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  its  service  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  in 
attendance.  I-n  such  questions  as  classification,  based  on  promotions 
and  on  transfers  from  other  schools,  the  pupils  should  be  given  every 
advantage.  The  life  of  the  school  as  a  whole  should  appeal  to  the 
pupil  and  lend  him  to  like  the  work  and  to  do  it  with  zest. 

A.    ADMISSION  TO  SCHOOL 

1.  Beginners 

Beginners  are  admitted  to  school  in  accordance  with  this  provi- 
sion of  the  School  Law: 

Section  1403.  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  board  of 
school  directors,  the  admission  of  beginners  to  the  public 
schools  shall  be  confined  to  two  periods,  namely,  during  the 
tirst  two  weeks  of  the  annual  school  term,  and  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  school  following  the  first  day  of  January 
in  any  school  year :  Provided,  That  beginners  becoming 
six  years  of  age  after  the  beginning  of  the  .school  term,  and 
before  the  first  day  of  January  of  any  year,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted during  the  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term,  and  beginners  becoming  six  years  of  age  between  the 
first  day  of  January  and  the  close  of  the  term  shall  be  ad- 
mitted during  the  period  following  the  first  day  of  January: 
Provided  further.  That  the  board  of  school  directors  in 
any  school  district  may  fix  such  other  periods  for  the  ad- 
mission of  such  beginners  as  it  may  determine. 

The  term  beginners  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  mean 
any  child  that  .could  enter  the  lowest  grade  of  the  prim- 
ary school  or  the  lowest  primary  class. 

2.  Vaccination 

The  School  Law  is  as  follows: 

Section  4601.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  directors, 
superintendents,  principals,  or  other  persons  in  charge  of 
any  public,  private,  parochial,  or  other  school  to  refuse  the 
admission  of  any  child  to  any  of  said  schools  under  their 
charge  or  supervision,  except  upon  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  physician,  setting  forth  that  such  child  has  been  vacci- 
nated and  that  a  subsequent  examination  reveals  a  result- 
ing cicatrix  indicating  successful  vaccination,  or  that  vacci- 
nation has  been  performed  according  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Health,  with 
the  sanction  and  advice  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  or  that  it  has  previously  had  smallpox. 
All  certificates  of  vaccination  shall  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  the  rides  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  with  the  sanction  and  advice  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
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B.  ATTENDANCE 

All  attendance  regulations  and  requirements  are  based  on  the 
rights  of  pupils  and  are  carried  out  in  their  interests:  In  carrying 
out  the  attendance  sections  of  the  School  Law  certain  definite  ob- 
ligations are  placed  on  school  directors  and  their  officers,  on  teachers, 
and  on  parents. 

1.  Census  of  Pupils 

It  is  required  by  law  that  a  census  of  all  pupils  in  the  district 
between  six  and  sixteen  years  of  age  be  made  annually  between 
April  first  and  September  first  by  the  directors  of  each  district 
in  a  book  provided  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

2.  Assignment  to  Schools 

The  directors  shall,  after  this  census  has  been  made,  assign  upon 
the  assignment  sheet  contained  in  the  census  book,  to  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  district  all  pupils  thus  enumerated.  This  assign- 
ment list  should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  school. 

3.  Reports 

The  teacher  shall  then  record  in  the  attendance  register,  as  direct- 
ed therein  each  name  contained  on  the  assignment  sheet.  The  teacher 
shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  attendance  of  each  pupil  in 
the  register  and  shall,  not  later  than  the  third  day  of  each  calendar 
month,  forward  to  the  principal,  county  or  district  superintendent 
a  monthly  attendance  report — FORM  ARI. 

All  other  blank  forms  contained  in  the  register  should  be  for- 
warded at  the  specified  time  to  the  pi-oper  official. 

District  superintendents  will  forward  a  monthly  summary  report 
of  attendance,  and  county  superintendents  will  forward  all  monthly 
attendance  reports  to  the  Department  not  later  than  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  following  the  month  for  which  the  report  is  made 
Each  school  district  shall  forward  quarterly  to  the  Department 
a  quarterly  report  of  all  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  employed  in  their  district  and  of  all  such  minors  having  their 
legal  residence  in  their  district  but  employed  in  another  district. 
Section  1436.    Every  school  district  shall  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  upon  the  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  for  compulsory  attendance  and  the  cost 
thereof,  in  such  detail  as  said  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  request. 

4.  Teachers 

The  School  Law  through  the  State  Bureau  of  Attendance  imposes 
on  teachers  the  following  duties  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  pu- 
pils in  elementary  grades : 
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a.  Records. 

(1)  Count  as  belonging  to  her  school  all  pupils  between  six 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  wlio  have  been  assigned  to  her  by  the 
proper  school  officials  of  the  district. 

(2)  Drop  a  name  from  her  roll  for  one  of  the  following 
reasons  only:  (a)  is  deceased,  (b)  has  removed  from  the  district, 
(c)  is  enrolled  in  another  school,  (d)  is  legally  employed  upon  a 
general  employment  certificate  or  an  exemption  permit,  (e)  is 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  over  and  has  withdrawn  from  school, 

(f)  has  been  certified  by  the  medical  inspector  as  permanently 
incapacitated  and  not  a  fit  subject  for  education  and  training, 

(g)  holds  superintendent's  certificate  showing  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  or  resides  two  miles  or  more 
from  any  high  school  and  transportation  is  not  provided. 

(3)  Enroll  but  count  as  absent  pupils  between  six  and  eight 
years  of  age  who  do  not  enter  school. 

(4)  Require  a  written  excuse,  dated  and  with  the  reason 
stated,  for  all  absence  and  tardiness.  Such  excuses  should  be 
classified  as  lawful  or  unlaAvful,  be  filed  alphabetically  and  be 
preserved  until  the  opening  of  school  the  following  year. 

(5)  Keep  an  accurate  and  careful  record  of  attendance  of  all 
pupils  in  the  attendance  register  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

(6)  Keep  the  attendance  register  at  the  school  for  inspection 
by  a  supervisor  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or 
by  the  county  superintendent. 

b.  Reports. 

(1)  Eeport  to  attendance  officer,  supei'intendent,  supervising 
principal  or  secretary  the  names  of  all  pupils  who  have  been  ab- 
sent three  days  or  their  equivalent  during  the  term  without  law- 
ful excuse.  (Only  three  days  are  allowed  by  law  for  unexcused 
absence  during  the  whole  term  before  the  notice  must  be  served 
upon  the  parents.) 

(2)  Forward  to  superintendent  or  supervising  principal  a 
transcript  of  her  monthly  attendance. 

(3)  Forward  to  the  prospective  superintendent,  principal, 
teacher  or  secretary  of  the  district  a  transfer  card  for  all  pupils 
who  move  from  the  district.  (If  the  name  and  address  of  the 
superintendent,  principal,  or  secretary  cannot  be  determined,  the 
transfer  card  should  be  sent  to  the  State  Bureau.) 

(4)  Eeport  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  when  at- 
tendance cannot  be  secured  by  action  of  tlie  local  school  board. 

5.  Directors 

a.  General  E nforeement  of  A  ttendance.  The  board  of  school  direc- 
tors is  responsible  for  the  general  enforcement  of  the  attendance 
provisions  of  the  School  Law.  In  discharging  this  responsibility  they 
are  to  employ  attendance  officers  in  first,  second,  and  third  class  dis- 
tricts. In  fourth  class  districts  they  may  employ  such  officers.  But 
when  no  such  officer  is  employed  in  a  fourth  class  district  the  secre- 
tary of  the  school  board  is  held  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  act. 
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b.  Special  Cases.  If  a  boavd  of  school  directors  deem  it  advisable 
they  may  excuse  a  child  for  a  continuous  period  from  attending 
school.  This,  however,  may  be  done  only  when  proof  is  furnished 
that  the  child  is  mentally,  physically,  or  for  other  urgent  reasons, 
unfit  to  do  regular  school  work.  The  directors  are  to  report  to  the 
medical  inspector  of  the  district  for  examination  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  pupils  thought  to  be  mentally  or  physically  deficient. 
They  are  further  to  report  to  the  following  agencies  the  name  of 
any  pupil  who  is  prevented  from  attending  school  on  account  of 
lack  of  food  or  clothing:  (1.)  any  local  relief  agency,  (2)  overseer  of 
the  poor,  (3)  county  commissioners,  (4)  Mother's  Pension  Bureau. 

6.  Attendance  Officer 

The  attendance  otlicer  of  a  school  district  occupies  a  very  impor- 
tant place  in  the  community  life.  To  him  is  delegated  by  the  school 
board  the  authority  to  enforce  the  compulsory  school  law.  Upon 
his  judgment  and  tact  rests  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  attendance 
officer  is  given  full  police  power  as  to  truants  or  to  incorrigible  and 
insubordinate  pupils  at  school  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  school.  He 
has  full  authority  also  to  ins])ect  em]»]oyment  certificates  of  minors 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  in  the  places  where 
they  are  employed. 

The  attendance  oflflcer  should  have  had  the  educational  training 
offered  by  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools.  A 
person  who  has  completed  the  high  school  course  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  make  a  better  attendance  officer,  while  many  cities  are 
employing  college  graduates  to  act  in  this  capacity.  The  attendance 
officer  should  be  a  person  of  force,  tact,  and  intelligence.  A  woman 
possessing  these  qualifications  may  be  selected  for  this  position  as 
well  as  a  man.  The  attendance  officer  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  school  officials.  It  is  he  Avho  must  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  home  and  the  school. 

7.  EmpIo5mient  Certificates 

a.  How  Issued.  The  district  superintendent  or  supervising  prin- 
cipal shall  issue  all  employment  certificates,  permits,  and  age  certi- 
ficates or  deputize  in  writing  some  other  school  official  to  perform 
that  duty.  In  districts  which  have  no  superintendent  or  supervising 
principal,  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  shall  issue  all  general 
employment  certificates,  permits  for  farm  and  domestic  service,  and 
age  certificates  or  deputize  in  writing  some  other  school  official  to 
perform  that  duty. 

The  law  provides  that  before  the  issuance  of  any  employment 
certificate  the  applicant  must  present  a  certificate  of  physical  fit- 
ness signed  by  a  physician  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education 
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of  the  district  in  which  the  minor  resides,  stating  that  the  pupil  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  and  is  physically  qualified  for  employ- 
ment. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  certificate  shall  set  forth  that  the 
"said  minor  has  completed  a  course  of  study  equivalent  to  six  yearly 
gi-ades  of  tlie  public  school,  in  the  English  language,  spelling,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  Such 
school  record  shall  also  give  the  full  name,  date  of  birth,  and  resi- 
dence of  minor,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  the  parent,  guardian 
or  custodian,  as  shown  on  the  records  of  the  scliool." 

b.  Use  of  CertificatP..  A  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  who  holds  a  general  employment  certificate  or  exemption  per- 
mit, and  who  is  regularly  employed,  is  not  required  to  attend  the 
regular  day  school.  He  must,  however,  attend  continiiation  school 
eight  hours  per  week.  An  emergency  permit  for  domestic  or  farm 
service  exempts  the  holder  from  attendance  at  day  school  for  the 
period  for  which  the  permit  is  issued. 

C.  CLASSIFICATION 

1.  How  Made 

The  provisions  of  the  law  as  they  relate  to  the  classification  and 
promotion  of  pupils  are  here  given : 

Section  1611.  Teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
per superintendents  of  schools,  grade  and  classify  the  pupils 
in  their  schools  so  that  they  may  pursue  the  courses  of  study 
herein  provided  for,  and  all  pupils  found  proficient  may  be 
promoted  twice  each  year. 

It  is  clear  from  this  section  of  the  School  Law  that  in  all  fourth 
class  districts,  and  in  all  third  class  districts  that  do  not  have  dis- 
trict superintendents,  the  county  superintendent  is  responsible  for 
the  classification  of  pupils. 

Section  1613.  The  district  superintendent,  supei'vising 
principal,  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  in 
every  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  on  or  be- 
fore the  opening  day  of  school  in  each  term  furnish  to  each 
teacher  or  principal  in  every  school  a  true  copy  of  the  stand- 
ing of  each  pupil  in  such  school,  together  with  the  recom- 
mendation made  thereon  by  the  principal  or  teacher  of  said 
school  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  term. 
This  class  standing  of  pupils  is  part  of  the  oflQcial  records  of  the 
school  and  is  to  be  contained  in  the  monthly  report  book. 

2.  The  Basis 

The  basis  for  classification  of  pupils  in  the  first  four  years  at 
least  should  be  that  of  ability  to  read  understandingly.   In  the  years, 
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above  the  fourth,  other  factors  ought  to  be  considered,  the  most 
marked  one  being  that  of  ability  to  handle  the  work  of  arithmetic.  In 
the  classification  of  pupils,  especially  those  who  have  been  transferred 
from  another  school,  the  pupils  ought  always  to  be  given  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  that  is  in  the  teacher's  mind.  It  is  certainly  not  fair 
to  go  on  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  has  not  had  work  as  good  as 
the  work  done  in  the  school  to  which  he  applies  for  admission.  He 
has  a  right  to  have  fair  and  sufficient  chance  to  show  that  he  can 
do  the  corresponding  work  in  the  new  school. 

3.  Promotions 

These  should  be  made  as  a  matter  of  judgement  of  the  teacher  as 
well  as  of  records  of  accomplishment.  A  marking  system  ought  to 
possess  flexibility  and  be  based  on  letters  instead  of  on  percentages. 
The  pupil  should  always  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  best  rule 
to  follow  is  to  place  the  pupil  in  the  grade  where  the  school  can  do 
him  the  most  good. 

There  can  be  no  gain  to  the  school  and  much  loss  to  the  pupil  by 
retaining  him  at  the  end  of  a  year  on  that  year's  classification.  It 
is  better  to  give  him  a  new  chance  with  fresh  material.  If  a  pupil 
happens  to  be  above  the  average  in  ability  he  may  need  promotion 
at  an  irregular  time.  Such  special  promotion  had  better  be  made  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  or  on  the  advice  of  the  proper  superin- 
tendent. 

4.  Vacation  Study 

For  pupils  who  desire  to  pursue  of  their  own  volition  branches  of 
study  during  vacation,  the  law  makes  the  following  provision  as  to 
textbooks : 

Section  704,  The  board  of  school  directors  in  any  dis- 
trict may  allow  any  pupil  in  such  district  the  iise  of  school 
books  during  vacations,  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  it  may  adopt. 

It  is  however,  usually  unwise  to  permit  pupils  to  study  in  advance 
the  work  of  the  grade  into  which  they  are  to  go.  Such  advance 
study  takes  the  edge  off  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  tends  to  super- 
ficiality. Summer  study  should  be  upon  work  of  the  grade  just  left 
or  if  a  grade  is  to  be  skipped  upon  the  work  of  that  grade. 

5.  Admission  to  High  School 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  are  en- 
titled to  attend  high  schools  according  to  these  provisions  of  the 
School  Law: 
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Section  1703.  In  all  school  districts  there  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  public  high  schools  therein  all  children  under 
the  age  of  twentyone  years,  residing  within  the  school  dis- 
tricts, who  shall  be  found  qualitied  for  admission  thereto, 
after  having  undergone  such  an  examination  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  l)oard  of  school  directors,  subject  to  such 
x'ules  and  regulations  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction shall  prescribe,  together  with  such  additional  pu- 
pils from  other  districts  as  are  herein  provided  for. 

Section  1709.  If  any  child  has  completed  the  elementary 
course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resides,  and  resides  three  or  more  miles,  by  the 
public  road,  from  the  nearest  high  school  in  said  district, 
unless  proper  free  transportation  is  furnished,  he  may  at- 
tend any  more  convenient  high  schools  in  another  district, 
without  the  consent  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides,  and  the  district  in  which  he 
resides  shall  be  liable  to  the  district  wliose  high  school  he 
attends  for  the  cost  of  his  tuition,  textbooks,  and  supplies, 
as  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Section  1710.  All  pupils  desiring  to  attend  any  high 
school  outside  the  district  in  which  they  reside  shall  first 
satisfy  the  superintendent  having  supervision  of  the  district 
in  which  tliey  reside,  as  well  as  the  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal of  said  high  school,  of  their  fitness  to  enter  the  same. 

Section  1707.  Pupils  residing  in  school  districts  in 
which  no  public  high  schools  are  maintained  may  attend, 
during  the  entire  term,  the  high  schools  in  other  districts 
which  are  nearest  or  most  convenient  to  their  homes.  If 
any  district  maintains  a  high  school  with  a  course  less  than 
a  four  year's  course,  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  same  in  the  school  of  their  own  district,  or  have 
completed  the  equivalent  of  said  course  in  some  other  school 
or  schools,  may  attend,  at  the  expense  of  the  school  board 
of  the  district  in  which  they  live,  during  the  remaining 
years  of  a  three  or  four  years'  course,  the  nearest  or  most 
conveniently  located  high  school  of  such  class  as  they  may 
desire  to  attend:  Provided,  That  pupils  wishing  to  attend 
a  high  school  in  a  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
reside  shall  obtain  the  consent  of  the  board  of  school  direct- 
ors of  the  district  in  which  such  high  school  is  located,  be- 
fore attending  the  same:  And  provided  further.  That  where 
pupils  desirous  of  having  their  tuition  paid  in  a  high  school 
in  another  district,  on  account  of  having  completed  in  a 
school  or  schools  in  another  district  the  equivalent  of  a 
course  in  their  own  district,  they  must  present  to  the  board 
of  their  own  district,  and  the  board  of  the  district  in  which 
they  wish  to  attend,  a  certificate  from  the  county  superin- 
tendent who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  district  in  which  they 
live,  that  they  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent 
of  said  course.  County  superintendents  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  examine  such  pupils,  and,  if  entitled, 
to  issue  to  them  the  necessary  certificates. 
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D.    RELATION  TO  PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  ALLIED  MATTERS 

L    Medical  Inspection 

Section  1501  of  the  School  Law  makes  compulsory  the  annual 
medical  inspection  of  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  class,  such  inspection  to  be  paid  for  by  the  board 
of  education.  It  re(iuires  that  this  inspection  shall  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  if  the  parent  or 
guardian  so  requests.  It  also  provides  that  the  medical  inspection 
should  be  made  by  physicians  legally  qualified  to  practice  medicine 
in  this  Commonwealth,  and  Avho  have  had  two  years'  practice  of 
^  their  profession.  These  physicians  are  employed  by  and  paid  such 
amounts  as  the  boards  of  school  directors  may  determine. 

Section  1503  requires  that  in  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  the 
State  Department  of  Health  shall  provide  medical  inspection  for  all 
pupils  by  proper  medical  inspectors,  these  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  It  malies  the  same  requirements  in  regard  to 
qualifications  and  salaries  as  does  Section  1501. 

Section  1504  provides  that  in  every  school  district  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  or  the  district  superintendent  of  schools,  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  each  year,  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  the  names  of  the  medical  inspectors,  or  the 
name  of  the  chief  medical  inspector  with  the  number  of  assistants 
employed.  Failing  this,  it  gives  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
authority,  after  two  weeks'  written  notice  to  the  board  of  school  di- 
rectors, to  appoint  a  properly  qualified  medical  inspector.  The  com- 
missioner fixes  the  amount  of  compensation  of  the  same,  which  shall 
be  paid  by  the  district. 

Section  1505  provides  that  medical  inspectors  shall  at  least  once  a 
year  inspect  and  carefully  test  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of 
their  district.  Each  medical  inspector  shall  make  to  the  teacher  or, 
if  the  board  of  school  directors  so  directs,  to  the  principal  or  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  schools,  a  written  report  of  all  pupils  found 
to  need  medical  or  surgical  attention,  giving  careful  directions  con- 
cerning the  care  of  each  pupil  while  such  pupil  is  in  school.  The 
section  requires  the  teacher,  principal,  or  district  superintendent  to 
keep  such  report  until  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  requires  that 
they  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  Inspector's  report  upon  each  child  to 
the  parents  or  guardians  thereof. 

Teachers  should  follow  up  reported  defects  and  try  to  persuade 
parents  to  have  such  defects  remedied.  The  reports  of  the  inspectors 
should  also  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to  make  such  adjustments 
and  rearrangements  of  the  pupils  and  their  work  as  may  seem  wise. 
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Section  150G  provides  that  the  medical  inspector  at  least  once  each, 
year  and  as  early  in  the  school  term  as  possible  make  careful  ex- 
amination of  all  privies,  water-closets,  urinals,  cellars,  the  water 
supply,  and  drinking  vessels  and  utensils,  and  shall  make  additional 
examinations  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  building  and 
grounds  as  he  deems  necessary,  or  as  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health,  or  the  rules  of  the  board  of  school  directors  or 
of  the  local  board  of  health  require. 

Section  1507  requires  "the  medical  inspector  to  make  promptly 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Health  as  are  required  by  him 
or  by  the  regulations  of  his  department,  and  such  reports  to  the  lo- 
cal boards  of  school  directors  as  he  deems  necessary,  or  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioner  of  Health  or  by  the  board  of  school 
directors.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required 
by  the  health  and  sanitation  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  or  by  the 
board  of  school  directors." 

Section  1509  provides  that  no  person  having  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  shall  be  a  pupil,  teacher,  janitor  or  other  employe  in  public 
schools  unless  it  he  a  special  school  specially  provided  for  such  cases, 
and  carried  on  under  regulations  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Health. 

2.    Communicable  Disease  and  Quarantine 

Section  5001  lists  what  diseases  ai^e  specifically  declared  to  be 
communicable,  and  grants  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  au- 
thority to  make  additions  to  this  list  whenever  they  believe  neces- 
sary and  provides  the  process  by  which  such  addition  may  be  legally 
made. 

Section  5003  requires  that  said  placards  shall  remain  in  place  on 
upon  the  health  officer  of  the  State  Department  of  Health  the  quar- 
antining of  diseases  listed  in  Section  5001  upon  receipt  of  a  report 
of  the  existence  of  such  disease,  and  the  posting  in  a  conspicuous 
place  upon  the  premises  of  a  notice  stating  that  such  quarantine 
exists. 

Section  500.3  requires  that  said  placards  shall  remain  in  place  on 
the  premises  until  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine  period  fixed  by 
the  health  authorities  and  tlie  recovery,  death,  or  removal  of  the 
person  or  persons  affected ;  and  shall  only  be  removed  by  the  health 
officer.   At  that  time  he  shall  disinfect  the  premises. 

Section  5004  sets  the  length  of  quarantine  periods  for  various 
diseases,  as  follows : 

The  quarantine  period  for  anthrax,  bubonic  plague,  cere- 
brospinal meningitis  (epidemic),  (cerebrospinal  fever,  spot- 
ted fever),  Asiatic  cholera,  typhus  fever,  yellow  fever,  re- 
lapsing fever,  leprosy,  and  whooping-cough  shall  be  until 
the  recovery,  death,  or  removal  of  the  patient  so  suffering, 
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and  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  health  authorities.  The  quarantine  period 
for  small-pox  (variola,  varioloid)  and  scarlet  fever  (scarla- 
tina, scarlet  rash)  shall  be  a  minimum  period  of  thirty  days 
or  until  such  time  thereafter  as  the  last  person  in  the 
premises  so  suffering  shall  have  fully  recovered  or  until 
death  or  removal.  The  quarantine  period  for  diphtheria 
(diphtheritic  croup,  membranous  croup,  putrid  sore  throat) 
shall  be  a  minimum  period  of  twenty-one  days  or  until  com- 
plete recovery  or  the  death  or  removal  of  the  patient : 
Provided,  That  if  antitoxin  has  been  used  for  curative  pur- 
poses for  the  patient  and  for  the  immunizing  of  all  of  the 
inmates  of  the  premises,  and  two  negative  bacteriological 
cultures  have  been  secured  from  the  diseased  area  of  each 
patiejit  on  the  premises,  for  two  successive  days,  the  mini- 
mum period  of  quarantine  may  be  fourteen  days.  The 
quarantine  period  for  measles,  German  measles,  chicken- 
pox,  and  mumps  shall  be  for  a  minimum  period  of  sixteen 
days  or  until  the  recovery  of  the  last  person  on  the  premises 
so  suffering  or  until  complete  recovery  or  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  the  patient. 

Section  500.5  and  5006  prohibit  any  person  suffering  from  any  of 
these  communicable  diseases  from  attending  any  place  of  amuse- 
ment or  any  church  or  any  public  gathering  or  to  be  exposed  on  any 
public  street  or  in  any  store,  factory,  or  other  place  of  business, 
or  be  permitted  to  attend  any  piddic,  private,  parochial,  Sunday,  or 
other  school;  and  require  that  teachers,  principals,  and  superintend- 
ents exclude  any  such  person  from  the  schools  and  prevent  such 
children  from  returning  until  the  case  has  recovered,  the  quaran- 
tine lifted,  and  the  premises  thoroughly  disinfected.  In  case  of  a 
child  or  other  person  suffering  from  scarlet  fever  (scarlatina,  scar- 
let rash)  such  exclusion  shall  continue  for  a  period  of  ten  days 
following  the  removal  of  quarantine  and  a  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  premises,  subject  to  a  certificate  of  complete  recovery  furnished 
to  the  health  authorities  by  the  attending  physician. 

Section  5007  forbids  any  child  or  other  i)erson  residing  on  the 
same  premises  with  other  persons  having  these  diseases  to  attend 
any  of  the  places  listed  in  Sections  5005  and  5006,  and  places  the 
responsibility  for  exclusion  upon  teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents. 

Section  5008  permits,  Tinder  certain  restrictions,  the  return  to 
school  of  any  child  or  person  residing  on  the  same  premises  as  any 
person  suffering  with  a  communicable  disease. 

Section  5009  provides  that  every  teacher,  principal,  and  superin- 
tendent shall  exclude  immediately  from  school  any  child  showing 
the  symptoms  of  any  communicable  disease,  and  that  they  shall  re- 
port such  fact  to  the  health  officer  of  the  city,  borough,  or  township, 
giving  the  name  of  such  child  or  other  person. 
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Section  5010  provides  that  no  child  or  other  person  excluded  from 
school  under  this  act  shall  be  readmitted  thereto  except  upon  writ- 
ten certificate  signed  by  proper  health  authorities,  setting  forth  that 
the  conditions  for  such  readmission  prescribed  by  this  act  have  been 
complied  with. 

Section  5012  requires  local  health  authorities  to  furnish  daily  to 
superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  a  printed  or  written  bulletin 
containing  the  name,  location  and  disease  of  any  person  suffering 
from  any  of  the  diseases  comprehended  by  sections  5005  and  5006. 

E.    SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  HEALTH 

1.  School  Nurse 

Section  150S  makes  provisions  that  any  board  of  school  directors 
may  employ  one  or  more  school  nurses,  who  shall  be  graduates  of 
reputable  training  schools  for  nurses,  and  shall  define  their  duties. 
Adjoining  school  districts  may  establish  a  joint  department  of  school 
nursing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  XVIII  of  the 
School  Laws.  All  work  performed  in  or  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools  must  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
school  authorities. 

School  nurses  so  employed  fall  under  the  same  salary  privileges 
as  do  other  teachers  provided  that  such  nurses  are  regularly  engaged 
as  a  full  time  occupation,  outside  of  vacation  periods. 

2.  Clinics 

Section  1511  makes  provision  for  school  clinics.  It  reads  that  any 
school  district  may  provide  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  defective 
eyes  and  teeth  of  all  pupils  of  its  public  schools. 

3.  Special  Schools  for  the  Tuberculous 

Section  1512  authorizes  boards  of  school  directors  to  establish 
special  schools  for  pupils  having  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  to 
provide  such  pupils  with  food,  clothing  and  transportation  necessary 
for  attendance  thereat.  The  section  reads  that  whenever  any  board 
of  directors  of  any  school  district  shall  establish  any  special  school 
for  pupils  having  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  such  district  may  pro- 
vide such  pupils  with  the  food,  clothing,  and  transportation  neces- 
sary for  attendance  thereat. 

4.  Dental  Hyg^enist 

The  law  reads  that  the  dental  hygienist  must  be  nineteen  years  of 
age,  or  more,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must  have  completed  a 
four  year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  as  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Professional  Education  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
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struction.  He  must  further  hold  a  certificate  from  some  recognized 
institution  that  he  has  successfully  completed  one  year  of  dental 
work  approved  by  the  Dental  Council. 

This  offers  opportunity  to  boards  of  education  to  make  provision 
for  cleaning  the  mouths  of  children  and  special  technical  instruction 
in  mouth  hygiene. 

F.    OFFICIAL  RECORDS 

The  School  Law  requires  two  particular  types  of  records  to  be 
kept  by  the  teacher  or  principal  as  indicated  in  these  sections: 

1.  Proficiency  Record 

Section  1612.  In  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class  every  teacher  in  the  public  elementary  or  high 
schools  shall  make  and  keep  a  proper  record  of  the  work  and 
progress  of  each  pupil,  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  shall  in- 
clude, in  the  last  monthly  report  requii^ed  from  such  teacher 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  grade  of  proficiency  of  each 
pupil  and  his  standing  in  the  several  branches  pursued  by 
him  in  said  school,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  such  pupil, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for  his  promotion  or 
retention  for  additional  preparation  as  such  teacher  deems 
just  and  proper ;  and  until  his  record  and  report  as  herein 
required  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  dis- 
trict superintendent,  supervising  principal,  or  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  school  directors,  no  teacher  shall  be  paid  any 
salaiy  for  the  last  month  of  his  term. 

2.  Monthly  Report 

Section  1614.  In  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class,  every  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools 
in  this  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  school  month, 
or  within  five  days  thereafter,  make  a  report  for  the  past 
month  to  the  board  of  school  directors  in  the  district,  such 
report  to  state  correctly  the  number  of  days  the  schools 
were  kept  open,  and,  if  closed  on  any  days,  the  reason  there- 
for, the  number,  age  and  sex  of  all  pupils,  and  the  number 
of  days  attended  by  each.  Such  reports  shall  be  made  on 
blank  forms  to  be  furnished  the  teachers  by  the  board  of 
school  directors,  and  no  teacher  shall  be  paid  until  such 
report  is  made ;  such  reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  board  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection 
by  the  public;  Provided,  That  any  school  principal  may 
make  such  report  for  the  entire  school. 

3.  Vaccination  and  Physical  Record 

An  accurate  transcript  should  be  kept  of  all  vaccination  certifi- 
cates as  a  permanent  record  for  the  school.  A  vaccination  certifi- 
cate is  not  the  property  of  the  teacher  or  school ;  it  is  the  property 
of  the  child's  parents  and  should  be  returned  to  them  after  it  has 
been  recorded. 


A  physical  record  card  showing  the  results  of  the  physical  exami- 
nation made  by  the  school  physician  should  be  made  out  for  every 
pupil.  This  card  should  be  of  a  type  which  has  space  allotment  for 
carrying  the  child's  physical  record  throughout  his  public  school 
course.  It  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  school  record  of 
the  child. 

4.    Official  Communications 

All  official  communications  made  by  a  principal  or  teacher  to 
school  directors  or  other  officials  or  to  the  j)arents  or  pupils  should 
be  dated  and  signed.  A  record  of  these,  if  they  are  not  written  in 
duplicate,  in  the  nature  of  a  transcript  or  memorandum,  should  be 
kept  on  file  at  the  school  building. 

III.  TEACHERS 
A.  CERTIFICATES 

1.  General  Qualifications 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth  must 
hold  a  certificate  clearly  indicating  the  work  which  the  holder  is 
qualified  to  perform. 

Every  teacher  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  in  sound  physical  and  mental  health,  and  not  in  the  habit 
of  using  narcotic  drugs  or  intoxicants. 

All  certificates  are  issued  on  credentials  of  approved  training. 
Examinations  will  be  held  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  evaluate 
credentials. 

All  valid  certificates  are  equally  valid  in  day  or  evening  schools 
except  where  the  scope  is  specifically  restricted. 

2.  Kinds  of  Certificates 

The  standard  qaulifications  required  by  law  to  entitle  a  teacher 
to  the  full  benefits  of  the  minimum  salary  schedule  include  not  less 
than  graduation  from  a  state  normal  school  of  this  Commonwealth 
or  equivalent  training. 

All  persons  holding  one  of  the  following  certificates  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  tliese  standard  qualifications :  permanent  college 
certificate,  provisional  college  certificate,  normal  school  certificate, 
normal  school  diploma,  standard  certificate,  special  temporary  certifi- 
cate, special  permanent  certificate,  and  permanent  state  certificate. 

Emergency  and  partial  certificates  may  be  issued  but  do  not  en- 
title the  holder  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  salary  schedule.  Emerg- 
ency certificate  holders  are  entitled  to  a  minimum  salary  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month.  Partial  certificate  holders  are  entitled  to  a 
minimum  salary  of  eighty-five  dollars  a  month. 
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a.  Emergency  Certificate.  This  certificate  may  be  issued  by  any 
county  or  district  superintendent  of  the  Commonwealth  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  months.  It  cannot  be  renewed  but  may  be  ex- 
tended for  the  bahince  of  the  current  school  year  on  the  approval 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  validity  of  this  certificate  is  dependent  upon  the  filing  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  a  proper 
record  of  the  issue  of  this  certificate  on  the  form  devised  for  this 
purpose,  within  one  week  of  the  date  of  the  issue  of  any  such  cer- 
tificate. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  the  subjects  px'escribed 
for  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  or  if  issued  for  high  school 
teachings,  the  subjects  written  on  its  face. 

b.  Partial  Certificate 

(1)  Elementary.  This  certificate  shall  be  considered  as  of 
equivalent  value  to  a  professional  certificate.  This  certificate 
is  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  upon  the 
request  of  the  local  county  or  district  superintendent  under 
whose  authority  the  applicant  is  to  teach,  and  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  in  the  designated  county  or  district  for  a  period  of  one 
year  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  elementary  school  curricu- 
lum. 

Applicants  for  this  form  of  certificate  must  have  had  four 
years  of  high  school  education,  or  the  equivalent,  and  eight 
semester  hours  of  professional  training.  The  first  renewal  of 
this  certificate  is  dependent  upon  the  rating  of  "low",  or  better, 
plus  six  semester  hours  of  further  professional  training.  Sub- 
sequent renewals  require  a  rating  of  "middle'',  or  better,  and  six 
additional  semester  hours  of  professional  training. 

The  partial  elementary  certificate  will  be  converted  into  the 
standard  certificate  when  the  holder  has  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  the  standard  certificate. 

(2)  Secondary.  This  certificate  shall  be  considered  as  of 
equivalent  value  to  a  professional  certificate.  This  certificate 
is  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  upon  the 
request  of  the  local  county  or  district  superintendent  under 
whose  authority  the  applicant  is  to  teach,  and  <^ntitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  designated  county  or  district  for  a  period 
of  one  year  such  subjects  of  secondary  school  grade  as  may 
be  written  on  its  face. 

Applicants  for  this  form  of  certificate  must  have  had  two 
years  of  collegiate  education.  Ap]!roved  vocational  experience 
may  be  offered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  education  and  training 
required  for  his  certificate. 

The  first  renewal  of  this  certificate  is  dependent  upon  a  rat- 
ing of  "low",  or  better,  plus  six  semester  hours  of  additional 
approved  training.  Subsequent  renewals  require  a  rating  of 
"middle",  or  better,  and  six  additional  semester  hours  of  ap- 
proved training.  The  minimum  salary  guarantee  for  this  cer- 
tificate is  eighty-five  dollars  a  month. 
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Standard  Certificate 

(1)  Teniporanj.  This  certificate  is  issued  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  entitles  the  holder  to  teacli 
for  a  period  of  two  years  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  curri- 
culum of  the  elementary  school  or  such  subjects  as  may  be 
specifically  written  upon  its  face  in  either  the  elementary  or 
secondary  field  of  education  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Applicants  for  this  form  of  certificate  must  have  had  a  four- 
year  high  school  or  equivalent  education  and  two  years  (seventy 
semester  hours)  or  the  equivalent  of  professional  training  for 
teaching.  Observation,  participation  and  practice  teaching  of 
not  less  than  six  semester  hours  or  its  equivalent  must  form 
a  part  of  this  requirement. 

The  first  renewal  of  this  certificate  is  dependent  upon  a  rat- 
ing of  "low",  or  better.  Subsequent  renewals  require  a  rating 
of  "middle",  or  better. 

(2)  Permanent.  This  certificate  is  jssued  to  the  holder  of 
a  standard  temporary  certificate  or  its  equivalent  at  the  end 
of  its  first  period  or  any  subsequent  renewal  period  on  a  rating 
of  "middle",  or  better,  and  evidence  of  four  years  or  successful 
teaching  experience. 

In  art  education,  commercial  education,  health  education, 
home  economics,  or  music,  not  less  than  three  years  of  approved 
training  beyond  high  school  grade  in  the  specified  field  shall 
be  required  for  a  standard  permanent  certificate. 

Nonnal 

jl)  Certificate.  This  certificate  is  issued  only  to  graduates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  normal  schools. 

A  normal  equivalent  certificate  will  be  issued  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  regularly  constituted  teacher-training  schools  in 
districts  of  the  first-class  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  holder  of  this  certificate  is  entitled 
to  teach  for  four  years  in  any  public  school  of  this  Common- 
wealth subject  to  the  limitations  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate.  This  certificate  may  be  renewed  once  upon  a  rat- 
ing of  "low",  or  better. 

(2)  Diploma.  This  certificate  is  issued  only  to  graduates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  state  normal  schools  who  have  since  gradua- 
tion taught  successfully  for  two  years  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  with  a  rating  of  "middle",  or  better. 

A  normal  equivalent  diploma  will  be  similarly  issued  to  the 
holders  of  normal  equivalent  certificates.  The  holders  of  these 
certificates  are  entitled  to  teach  for  life  in  any  public  school 
of  this  Commonwealth  subject  to  the  limitations  indicated  on 
the  face  of  the  certificate. 

College  Certificate. 

(1)  Provisional.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach 
for  three  years  the  subjects  prescribed  for  a  public  high  school 
of  the  third  class  or  to  teach  in  any  public  high  school  of  the 
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CommoELAvealth  the  subjects  indicated  on  its  face,  and  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  field  where  the  applicant  is  the  holder  of  a 
certificate  for  teaching  in  this  field  or  has  completed  an  ap- 
proved curricnlum  in  a  school  of  education  in  preparation  for 
teaching  in  sucli  field. 

The  applicant  for  this  certificate  must  be  a  graduate  of  an 
approved  college  or  university  and  must  have  successfully  com- 
pleted at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  of  college  grade 
in  education  distributed  as  follows:  Introduction  to  teaching, 
three  semester  hours;  educational  psychology,  three  semester 
hours.  Six  semester  hours  are  to  be  selected  from  this  list : 
secondary  education,  elementary  education,  school  efficiency, 
special  methods,  school  hygiene,  educational  administration, 
educational  measurements,  educational  sociology,  educational 
systems,  history  of  education,  principles  of  education,  educa- 
tional psychology,  technique  of  teaching.  There  must  be  six 
semester  hours  of  practice  teaching  in  the  appropriate  field. 

The  practice  teaching  requirement  may  be  met  by  one  hour 
a  day  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  with  one  hour  a  week 
of  conference  in  connection  therewith  for  one  half  year. 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  field 
in  which  certification  is  sought,  together  with  a  teaching  rating 
of  "middle",  or  better,  may  be  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
practice  teaching  requirement. 

The  holder  of  this  certificate  will  be  certified  to  teach  each 
subject  in  which  not  less  than  twelve  semester  hours  have  been 
completed.  The  scope  of  this  certificate  will  be  extended  to  cover 
a  field  of  learning  when  the  distribution  of  the  applicant's  cre- 
dentials so  warrant. 

This  certificate  may  be  renewed  once  on  a  rating  of  "low", 
or  better,  plus  six  additional  semester  hours  of  work  of  college 
grade,  one-half  of  Avhich  must  be  professional. 

Graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  in  1922,  which 
have  not  for  that  year  established  a  practice  teaching  course, 
may  be  granted  a  provisional  college  certificate  either  on  the 
basis  herein  prescribed  or  on  the  basis  of  two  hundred  hours 
of  pedagogical  studies  as  formerly  prescribed.  In  the  event  of 
the  latter  basis  being  chosen  for  the  issue  of  the  provisional 
college  certificate,  twelve  additional  semester  hours  selected 
from  the  course  prescribed  herein  shall  be  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted before  the  permanent  college  certificate  is  issued. 

(2  )  Permanent.  The  issue  of  this  certificate  is  dependent 
upon  the  possession  of  the  qualifications  required  for  the  pro- 
visional college  certificate  and  in  addition  thereto  three  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  in  the  appropriate  field  and 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  six  semester  hours  of  additional 
work  of  at  least  collegiate  grade,  one-half  of  which  should  be 
professional  and  the  remainder  related  to  the  subjects  or  sub- 
ject fields  in  whicli  the  candidate  is  certified  to  teach,  together 
with  a  teaching  rating  of  "middle",  or  better. 

This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  for  life  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  a  public  high  school  of  the  third  class,  or 
to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  the  Commonwealth  the  subjects 
indicated  on  its  face. 
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3.    Miscellaneous  Regulations 

a.  Additional  Branches.  In  order  to  add  a  subject  or  subject 
field  to  a  certificate,  credentials  showing  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  twelve  semester  hours  of  approved  training  must  be  presented. 

b.  Partial  Certificates.  Partial  certificates  may  be  valid  in  any 
county  or  district  upon  the  endorsement  of  the  superintendent  of 
such  county  or  district. 

Upon  presentations  made  by  any  county  or  district  superintendent, 
setting  forth  a  shortage  of  teachers  for  the  said  county  or  district, 
a  partial  elementary  certificate  may  be  granted  to  certain  specified 
persons  who  lack  tlie  four-year  high  school  graduation  qualification 
required  for  this  certificate,  with  permission  to  satisfy  this  require- 
ment while  holding  said  certificate. 

c.  Permanent  Professional  Certificates.  Professional  certificates, 
made  permanent  under  Section  1308  of  the  School  Law,  will  be  trans- 
lated into  permanent  standard  certificates,  valid  for  use  throughout 
the  State,  upon  application  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
accompanied  by  the  original  certificate. 

d.  Special  Class  Certificates.  Applicants  for  special  class  certi- 
ficates must  present  evidence  of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  training  in  the  field  of  the  special  activity  for  which  certification 
is  desired. 

e.  Supervisors-  Certificates.  Subject  supervisors  must  hold  a 
standard,  normal,  college,  or  special  certificate  specifically  auth- 
orizing them  to  supervise  sucli  subject.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  may,  upon  proper  representation  made  by  any  county 
or  district  superintendent,  issue  a  partial  certificate  valid  for  super- 
vision. 

f.  Teachers'  Ratings.  All  teachers'  ratings  shall  be  made  by  a 
supervisor,  principal,  superintendent,  or  officer  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  who  has  professional  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  All 
teachers'  ratings  shall  be  evaluated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

g.  Minimum  Qiialifications  for  Salary  Increments.  The  minimum 
qualifications  for  the  advancement  on  any  salary  schedule  from  the 
initial  sum  prescribed  therefor  to  that  prescribed  for  the  first  in- 
crement thereof,  shall  be  a  rating  in  teaching  on  the  state  teacher's 
rating  score  card  of  "low",  or  better,  and  for  each  subsequent  in- 
crement a  rating  of  "middle",  or  better. 
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h.  Professional  Courses  for  Improvement  of  Teachers  in  Service. 
Professional  courses  for  tlie  improvement  of  teachers  in  service  lead- 
ing to  higher  certiticates  will  be  offered  in  extension  and  in  summer 
sessions  in  each  of  the  normal  schools  and  in  certain  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  Commonwealth.  Applications  for  any  of  these 
courses  should  be  made  to  the  several  institutions  approved  for 
offering  this  service. 

i.  Credit  for  Extension  and  Correspondence  Courses.  For  all 
students  beginning  extension  or  corresjtondence  courses  on  or  after 
August  1,  1923,  not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit  toward 
standard  certification  will  be  allowed  in  any  one  semester  during 
which  the  student  pursuing  such  courses  is  a  regularly  employed 
teacher. 

j.  Extension  of  Certificates.  The  validity  of  any  certificate  may 
be  extended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  until  August 
1,  following  the  date  when  such  certificate  would  otherwise  expire. 

k.  Dating  of  Teachers'  Certificates.  Any  partial  certificate  issued 
during  any  school  year  shall  be  good  until  the  first  day  of  the  fol- 
lowing August  and  shall  not  be  valid  for  teaching  in  the  subsequent 
school  year  without  renewal,  as  prescribed  by  these  regulations. 

I.  Special  Prorisions.  Special  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
State  Council  of  Education  to  give  credit  for  training  and  experience 
to  all  teachers  in  service  with  less  than  standard  certification.  Such 
provisions  are  set  forth  in  a  bulletin  entitled,  "Certification  of 
Teachers"  that  will  be  sent  on  request  to  the  Teacher  Bureau. 

B.  CONTRACTS 
1.    General  Nature  of  the  Contract 

The  following  sections  of  the  School  Law  make  this  clear: 

a.   Shall  he  in  Writing. 

Section  1205.  In  school  districts  of  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  class,  all  contracts  with  teachers  shall  be  in  writing 
in  duplicate,  and  shall  be  executed  on  behalf  of  the  board 
of  school  directors  by  the  president  and  secretary  and  signed 
by  the  teacher. 

Suggested  form  of  contract  between  a  teacher  and  a  school  board 
is  herewith  given : 

IT  IS  AGREED  By  and  BetAveen  

Teacher,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  


X4 
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School  District,  in  County,  that  said  teacher 

shall,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Board  and  their  successors, 
and  the  properly  authorized  Superintendent  of  Schools,  teach  in 

said  school  district  for  a  term  of .  .  >    at  a  salary 

of  to  be  paid  in  as  many  equal  and  monthly 

installments  as  there  may  be  months  in  the  school  term,  reserving 
the  right  to  the  said  Board  of  Directors  to  dismiss  the  said  teacher 
at  any  time  whatever  after  hearing,  on  account  of  immorality,  in- 
competence, intemperance,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  for  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  school  law. 

Whenever  the  Board  of  Directors  is  compelled  to  close  the  school 
of  said  teaclier,  or  whenever  said  teacher  is  prevented  from  following 

 occupation  as  teacher  during  any  period  of  the  school  term 

on  account  of  contagious  disease,  the  destruction  or  damage  of  the 
school  building  by  tire,  or  other  cause,  the  said  school  district  shall 
be  liable  for  the  salary  of  said  teacher  for  such  period  during  which 
the  said  school  is  closed,  at  the  rate  of  compensation  stipulated  in 
the  contract  between  the  said  district  and  the  said  teacher,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  time  actually  occupied  by  the  said  teacher  in  teaching. 

Whenever  said  teacher  is  prevented  by  sickness  or  some  other 

unavoidable  circumstance  from  following  occupation  as  teacher, 

the  school  district  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  thereof 
may  make  such  payments  of  compensation  during  the  period  of 
absence  from  duty  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  seem  to  war- 
rant; provided  that  in  case  of  sickness  no  payments  shall  be  made 
unless  said  teacher  shall  have  furnished  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
a  certificate  from  a  physician  stating  the  nature  of  the  sickness  and 
certifying  that  was  unable  to  perform  duties  as  a  teacher. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEKEOF,  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 

hands  and  seals  this  day  of  A.  D.,  192.  . . 

A ttest : 

The  School  District  of  (Seal) 

  by   

Secretary  of  Board  President 

 (Seal) 

Teacher 

b.    Rcftisal  of  Tracker  to  Teach. 

Section  1209.  Any  principal  or  teacher  who,  unless  re- 
leased by  the  board  of  school  directors,  refuse  or  neglects 
to  teach  through  the  term  for  wliich  he  was  engaged,  ex- 
cept when  prevented  by  personal  illness,  shall  be  disquali- 
fied from  teaching  in  any  public  school  in  this  Common- 
wealth during  the  term  of  said  contract. 
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c.  For  more  than  One  Tear 

Section  1204.  Teachers  of  merit  and  experience,  who 
hold  State  certificates  which  exempt  their  holders  from 
further  examination,  may  be  elected  for  any  length  of  time 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

d.  Dismissal  of  Teacher 

Section  1208.  Any  principal  or  teacher  employed  in  any 
school  district  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time,  by  the  board 
of  school  directors,  on  account  of  immorality,  incompetency, 
intemperance,  cruelty,  negligence,  or  for  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  j)rovisions  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  before 
any  principal  or  teacher  is  dismissed  he  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  after  reasonable  notice  in  writing 
of  the  charges  made  against  him. 

2.    Special  Salary  Provisions 

The  following  special  provisions  are  to  be  noted: 
a.    Minimum  Salary.    Boards  of  school  directors  cannot  contract 
with  teachers  for  less  than  the  minimum  salary,  as  set  forth  in 
Section  1210  of  the  School  Law. 

b.    Increase  during  Term 

Section  1205-A.  The  salary  of  any  teacher,  principal, 
supervisor,  district  superintendent,  or  assistant  district 
superintendent  in  any  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth may  be  increased  at  any  time  during  the  term  for 
which  such  person  is  emploj'ed,  whenever  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  district  deems  it  necessary  or  advis- 
able to  do  so.  Wlienever  such  increase  is  determined  upon 
by  the  action  of  the  school  board,  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties,  the  contract  existing  between  them  may  be 
cancelled.  Thereupon  a  new  contract  shall  be  entered  into 
between  the  parties.  The  new  contract  shall  contain  no 
changes  from  the  original  contract,  except  in  the  matter  of 
salary,  unless  expressly  agreed  upon  between  the  contracting 
parties. 

c.    Closed  School,  or  Sickness  of  Teacher 

Section  1206.  When  a  board  of  school  directors  is  com- 
pelled to  close  any  school  or  schools  on  account  of  contag- 
ious disease,  the  destruction  or  damage  of  the  school  build- 
ing by  fire  or  other  causes,  the  school  district  shall  be  liable 
for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  said  schools  for  the  terms 
for  which  they  Avere  engaged.  Whenever  a  teacher  is  pre- 
vented from  following  his  or  her  occupation  as  a  teacher, 
during  any  period  of  the  school  term,  for  any  of  the  reasons 
in  this  section  specified,  the  school  district  shall  be  liable 
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for  the  salary  of  such  teacher  for  such  period,  at  the  rate 
of  compensation  stipulated  in  the  contract  between  the  dis- 
trict and  tlie  teaclier,  in  addition  to  the  time  actually 
occupied  in  teaching  by  such  teacher. 

Whenever  a  teacher  is  prevented  by  sicliuess  or  some 
other  unavoidable  circumstance  from  following  his  or  her 
occupation,  the  school  district  uiay,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
directors,  make  such  payments  of  compensation  during  the 
period  of  absence  from  duty  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  seem  to  warrant:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness, no  payments  shall  be  made  unless  such  teacher  shall 
have  furnished  to  the  board  of  school  directors  a  certificate 
from  a  physician  stating  the  nature  of  the  sickness  and 
certifying  that  he  or  she  was  unable  to  perform  duties  as  a 
teacher. 

All  contracts  with  teachers  shall  hereafter  contain  a 
covenant  providing  for  their  payment  in  cases  arising  under 
the  circumstances  described  in  this  section,  and  at  the  same 
rate  as  is  specified  for  the  time  actually  engaged  in  teaching. 

d.    For  Additional  Work 

Section  1210.  Clause  11.  Teachers  who  are  required, 
because  of  additional  work,  to  devote  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  periods  per  day  to  their  duties  sball  be  entitled 
to  a  fair  increase  in  compensation  to  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  public  education  or  the  board  of  school  directors. 
Teachers  who  may  be  employed  in  giving  instruction  for 
only  part  of  a  day  shall  render  such  other  service,  for  such 
])erio(l  of  time  per  day,  as  the  board  of  public  education  or 
the  board  of  school  directors  may  direct,  but  if  such  service 
cannot  be  assigned  to  such  teacher  by  the  board  of  public 
education  or  the  board  of  school  directors,  the  salary  paid 
to  such  teacher  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
hours  of  service  rendered. 


C.    ATTENDANCE  AT  ANNUAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE 

The  part  of  tlie  school  law  that  requires  teachers  to  be  assembled 
annually  for  five  days,  or  tlie  equivalent,  for  their  improvement  in 
the  "art  of  education",  reads  as  follows  in  relation  to  attendance 
and  compensation: 

Section  2108.  All  boai'ds  of  school  directors  in  this  Com- 
monwealth are  authorized  and  re(iuired  to  pay,  from  the 
district  funds,  to  the  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  several  districts,  in  addition  to  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  in  their  contracts,  four  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day's  actual  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the  annual 
teachers'  institute. 

Section  2109.  Payment  for  said  institute  attendance 
shall  be  based  on  the  oflflcial  reports  made  to  the  several 
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boards  of  school  directors  by  the  proper  county  or  district 
superintendent,  who  shall  report  the  daily  attendance  of 
teachers  to  the  respective  boards  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, and  such  payment  shall  be  allowed  by  the  boards  of 
school  directors  and  paid  to  the  teachers  entitled  to  receive 
the  same.  The  time  in  attendance  at  the  annual  teachers' 
institute  shall  not  be  considered  as  days  taught,  or  lesson 
the  actual  number  of  days  in  the  minimum  school  term. 

Section  2110.  Every  teacher  absenting  himself  from  the 
annual  teachers'  institute  shall  forfeit  to  the  school  dis- 
trict employing  him  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  he  would 
have  received  for  attendance  at  such  institute,  this  sum  to 
be  deducted  from  his  salary  for  the  month  next  following 
the  date  of  convening  said  institute,  unless  satisfactory 
reason  for  such  absence  be  given  to  the  superintendent  hold- 
ing such  institute. 

D.  DISCIPLINE 

1.  Classroom  Order 

The  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the  teacher  in  and  out  of  school 
will  determine  the  discipline  among  the  pupils.  From  the  first 
day,  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  there  are  bounds  they 
must  respect.  The  self-possessed  teacher  who  is  in  earnest  and 
goes  about  her  work  in  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  Avay  will 
have  little  trouble  in  keeping  her  pupils  busy  and  under  a  control 
that  will  be  largely  voluntary  on  their  part. 

Every  offense  or  supposed  offense  in  school  cannot  be  and  should 
not  be  punished.  A  wise  teacher  does  not  see  minor  infractions — nor 
magnify  them.  Much  must  be  taken  for  granted  and  taken  in  good 
faith. 

Punishments  tliat  are  inflicted  should  be  effective  and  in  keeping 
with  the  offense.  The  value  of  any  form  of  punishment  should  be 
measured  by  its  result  in  changing  the  beliavior  or  spirit  of  the 
child.  Such  methods  as  that  of  having  a  child  write  a  word  a 
number  of  times  can  result  in  no  good.  The  keeping  in  of  children 
at  recess  or  after  school,  except  for  cases  of  transgression  against 
the  group  of  pupils  as  a  whole,  will  soon  lose  its  desired  effect. 

2.  Corporal  Punishment 

Corporal  punishment  is  a  primitive  means  to  use  and  is  certainly 
designed  for  primitive  conditions.  It  should  be  very  rare  and  not 
used  until  other  more  reasonable  means  have  failed.  Though  ^ 
teacher  may  have  the  legal  right  to  inflict  it  in  this  State,  it  ought 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  other  chil- 
dren. The  law  implies  that  the  teacher  must  use  good  judgment  in 
selecting  the  kind  of  instrument  when  corporal  punishment  is 
resorted  to. 
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3.  Authority  over  Pupils 

Section  1410.  Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  the  same 
authority  as  to  coiiduct  and  behavior  over  the  pupils  attend- 
ing his  school,  during  the  time  they  are  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding the  time  required  in  going  to  and  from  their  homes, 
as  the  parents,  guardians,  or  persons  in  parental  relation 
to  such  pupils  may  exercise  over  them. 
A  teacher,  however,  should  always  strive  to  secure  thorough  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  parents. 

4.  Temporary  Suspensions 

Section  1411.  Every  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a 
public  school  in  this  Commonwealth  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend any  pupil  on  account  of  disobedience  or  miscondiict, 
and  any  principal  or  teacher  suspending  any  pupil  shall 
promptly  notify  the  district  superintendent,  supervising 
principal,  or  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors;  and 
the  board  may,  after  a  proper  hearing,  suspend  such  child 
for  such  time  as  it  may  determine,  or  may  permanently  expel 
him:  Provided,  That  such  hearing,  suspension,  or  expulsion 
may  be  delegated  to  a  duly  aiithorized  committee  of  the 
board. 

E.    PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS 

1.  Personal  and  Professional  Attitude  in  the  School 

The  personal  and  professional  attitude  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as 
her  skill  in  teaching  subject  matter,  will  bring  about  successful 
school  work  and  a  commendable  school  spirit  in  the  district.  In 
her  mental  mood  she  ought  to  be  patient,  cheerful,  and  sympathetic; 
working  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  both  pupils  and 
their  parents.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  attitude  for  learning 
than  a  practice  of  nagging  or  scolding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Courtesy,  coupled  with  patience,  will  pay  better  than  will  any  effort 
she  can  make.  A  teacher  who  is  patient  enough  to  "wait  out"  a  slow 
pupil  is  invaluable  to  any  school  community. 

A  willingness  to  cooperate  with  other  teachers,  with  supervisors, 
Avith  principal,  with  school  directors,  and  with  patrons  will  go  far* 
toward  producing  a  smooth-running  school  system  wherein  both 
teacher  and  pupils  find  pleasure  in  working. 

2.  Professional  Qualifications 

Teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  exhibited  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation worthy  of  the  highest  commendation  in  improving  their 
professional  qualifications.  Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  ones 
who  do  not  now  possess  standard  qualifications  to  meet  the  ad- 
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vanced  certification  regulations.  Superintendents  are  gratified 
with  the  results  accomplished  from  the  attendance  at  the  summer 
training  schools.  The  twenty-seven  thousand  teachers  enrolled  in 
the  summer  schools  of  1923  for  additional  professional  training 
mean  much  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Increased  compensation  for  the  teacher  has  resulted  in  increasedl 
enrollment  in  every  teacher-training  institution.  It  is  a  source  of 
gratification  that  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  have  responded 
to  the  public's  demand  for  higher  standards  to  go  with  increased) 
compensation.  The  increased  enrollment  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
of  the  elementary  schools  in  educational  associations  is  an  indica- 
tion of  professional  growth. 

3.    Placement  Service 

A  teacher  placement  service  has  been  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  assist  school  officials  to  secure  com- 
petently trained  teachers  and  to  assist  teachers  to  secure  suitable 
positions  in  fields  of  service  for  which  their  training  best  suits 
them. 

No  enrollment  fee  is  required  and  no  charge  is  made  for  any  service 
rendered  by  the  bureau.  Blank  forms  for  enrollment  and  a  circular 
containing  full  information  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  bureau 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Teacher  Bureau,  Placement  Ser- 
vice, Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

F.  RETIREMENT 
1.    Membership  in  the  School  Employes'  Retirement  Association 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Employes'  Retirement  Association  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  retirement  allowances  to  persons  employed 
in  any  capacity  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  retirement  association  an  em- 
ploye must  be  regularly  engaged  in  some  work  connected  with  the 
public  school  system  as  a  full  time  occupation,  outside  of  vacation 
periods.  Substitute  and  supply  employes  are  not  eligible  for  mem- 
bership unless  employed  full  time  on  a  regular  salary  basis. 

For  the  purpose  of  membership  in  the  retirement  association, 
school  employes  are  divided  into  two  groups — present  employes  and 
new  entrants.  All  persons  employed  in  any  capacity  in  connection 
with  the  public  school  system  prior  to  July  IS,  1917,  are  called 
present  employes;  those  employed,  for  the  first  time,  since  July  18, 
1917,  are  called  new  entrants.  Membership  in  the  retirement  associa- 
tion is  voluntary  for  present  employes,  or  persons  employed  prior  to 
July  18,  1917;  it  is  compulsory  for  new  entrants,  or  persons  em- 
ployed for  the  first  time  since  July  18,  1917. 
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2.  Management  of  the  Retirement  System 

The  management  of  the  retirement  system  is  vested  in  a  retirement 
board  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  the 
State  Treasurer ;  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; three  members  of  the  State  Eetirement  Association 
elected  from  among  their  number  in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
member  appointed  by  the  Governor;  and  one  member,  not  a  public 
school  employe  nor  officer  or  employe  of  the  Commonwealth,  who 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  other  members  of  the  board,  to  serve 
for  a  term  of  one  year. 

3.  The  Funds  of  the  Retirement  System 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  designated 
by  the  retirement  act  as  the  custodian  of  all  the  funds  created  by 
the  retirement  system.  The  retirement  board  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  investing  the  funds  in  securities  that  are  legal  for 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  saving  banks.  The  fundls  of  the  re- 
tirement system,  excepting  the  expense  fund,  are  to  be  invested  by 
the  retirement  board  so  as  to  permit  each  fund  to  be  credited  with 
interest  at  four  per  centum  compounded  annually. 

A  separate  account  is  kept  with  each  individual  contributor  and 
Avhen  an  employe  retires  no  part  of  his  or  her  contribution  to  the 
retirement  fund  will  have  been  used  to  help  pay  the  retirement  allow- 
ance of  another  employe.  This  plan  of  keeping  each  employe's ; con- 
tribution to  the  retirement  fund  intact  until  retirement  or  with- 
drawal guarantees  tlie  creation  of  an  adequate  reserve  fund  and  helps 
to  assure  the  permanency  and  safety  of  the  Pennsylvania  retirement 
system. 

4.  Rates  of  Contribution  of  Employes 

The  age  at  wliich  the  employe  becomes  a  contributor  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  dieterniines  the  rate  of  his  or  her  contribution.  The  rates 
of  contribution  have  been  computed  on  an  actuarial  basis,  and  are 
lower  for  men  than  for  women  l)ecause  the  mortality  among  men 
annuitants  is  higher  than  for  women  annuitants,  resulting  in  a  fewer 
number  of  payments  to  men  and,  consequently,  is  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  the  retirement  allowance. 

The  rate  at  wliicli  an  employe  begins  to  contribute  is  computed 
to  remain  constant  during  his  or  her  period  of  service. 

Upon  recommendation  of  its  actuary  the  retirement  boardi  has 
adopted  the  following  table  showing  the  percentages  of  salary  re- 
quired of  men  and  women  employes  at  different  ages  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  retirement  fund: 
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SCHOOL  EMPLOYES'  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION 
RATES  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Percentage  of  Salary 

Required 

Percentage  of  Salary 

Required 

Age 

Men 

Women 

Age 

Men 

 — 

Women 

IS 

3.33 

3.69 

40 

3.74 

4.45 

19 

3.33 

3.71 

41 

3.79 

4.52 

20 

3.33 

3.74 

42 

3. Si 

4.59 

21 

3.33 

3.75 

43 

3.89 

4.67 

22 

3.34 

8.78 

44 

3.95 

4.75 

23 

3.34 

3.79 

45 

4.01 

4.83 

34 

3  34 

3.81 

4/5 

*o 

4  07 

4.92 

25 

3^35 

3.83 

47 

4!l4 

5.01 

26 

3.36 

3.85 

48 

4.20 

5.10 

27 

3.37 

3.88 

49 

4.27 

5.-JX} 

28 

3.38 

3.90 

50 

4.34 

5.29 

29 

3.40 

3.93 

5J 

4.41 

5.40 

30 

3.42 

3.96 

52 

4.49 

5.50 

31 

3.44 

4.00 

53 

4.57 

5.61 

32 

3.46 

4.03 

54 

4.64 

5.72 

33 

3.49 

4.07 

55 

4.73 

5.83 

34 

3.51 

4.11 

56 

4.81 

5.94 

35 

3.55 

4.16 

57 

4.90 

6.07 

36 

3.58 

4.21 

58 

4.98 

6.18 

37 

3.62 

4.27 

59 

5.08 

6.31 

38 

3.65 

4.32 

60 

5.16 

6.42 

39 

3.70 

4.38 

61 

5.30 

6.59 

Ketirement  is  optional  at  sixty-two  years  of  age  and  no  employe 
is  required  to  contribute  to  the  retirement  fund  after  reaching  this 
age,  even  though  the  employe  should  continue  in  active  service  until 
seventy  years  of  age  when  retirement  is  compulsory. 


5.  Duties  of  Employes 

The  retirement  act  makes  it  obligatory  on  the  part  of  employes 
to  cooperate  with  the  retirement  board  by  furnishing  such  informa- 
tion, keeping  such  records  and  performing  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  retire- 
ment system.  A  special  circular  of  information  outlining  in  detail 
the  duties  of  employes  in  relation  to  the  retirement  system  will  be 
mailed  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  each  school  district,  normal 
school,  board  of  trustees  or  other  employer  as  defined  in  the  retire- 
ment act. 

6.  State  Guaranty 

Section  10,  of  the  retirement  act.  provides  that  the  regular  interest 
charges  payable,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  reserves  in  the 
contingent  reserve  fund  and  State  annuity  reserves,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  all  retirement  allowances  and  other  benefits  granted  by  the 
retirement  board  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  made  obliga- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn.sylvania. 

7.  Conditions  of  Withdrawal 

The  Pennsylvania  retirement  system  provides  for  the  return  of  all 
contributions  with  interest  at  four  per  centum,  compounded  an- 
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Dually,  to  an  employe  who  for  any  reason  separates  permanently 
from  school  service  before  i'eachin<i;  the  retirement  age.  Should  an 
employe  die  before  retirement,  the  contribution  to  the  I'etirement 
fund  will  be  paid  to  his  or  her  estate.  Young  teachers  who  expect  to 
teach  for  a  few  years  only  will  find  the  retirement  fundi  a  convenient 
and  safe  savings  fund. 

8.  Disability  Retirement  Allowance 

An  employe  with  ten  or  more  years  of  service  who  has  become 
mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  school 
service  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  will  receive  an 
annual  disability  allowance  of  one-ninetieth  of  his  or  her  average 
salary  for  the  last  ten  years,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  or 
her  years  of  service.  In  no  case  will  the  disability  allowance  be 
less  than  thirty  per  centum  of  the  final  salary. 

Example:  Miss  A,  after  thirty  years  of  school  service, 
becomes  physically  incapacitated  to  perform  her  school 
work.  Her  average  annual  salary  for  the  last  ten  years  of 
service  is  $900 ;  she  will  receive  a  disability  allowance  of 
one-ninetieth  of  |900,  or  $10,  for  each  year  of  her  thirty 
years  of  service,  which  gives  her  an  annual  allowance  of 
thirty  times  $10,  or  $300. 

If  Miss  A  hadi  become  physically  incapacitated  for  school 
work  after  only  fifteen  years  of  service,  her  allowance  would 
be  thirty  per  cent  of  $900,  or  $270,  instead  of  fifteen  times 
$10,  or  $150. 

Should  a  disability  annuitant  recover  and  be  restored  to  school 
service,  the  rate  of  salary  contribution  which  he  or  she  shall  make 
to  the  retirement  fund  will  be  the  same  as  before  disability. 

9.  Superannuation  Retirement  Allowance 

All  school  employes  who  are  contributors  to  the  retirement  fund 
may  retire  any  time  they  may  elect  after  reaching  sixty-two  years 
of  age.  Ketirement  is  compulsory  at  seventy  years  of  age.  Should! 
an  employe  wish  to  be  retired  before  the  age  of  seventy,  he  or  she 
should  make  written  application  to  the  retirement  board  on  a  blank 
furnished  for  this  purpose,  stating  the  time  he  or  she  desires  to  be 
retired.  Applicants  for  retirement  should  plan,  if  possible,  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  a  school  year  when  changes  among  employes  interfere 
the  least  with  school  work. 

On  retirement  for  superannuation,  an  employe  who  is  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  retirement  fund  will  receive  an  annual  retirement  allow- 
ance of  one-eightieth  of  his  or  her  average  salary  for  the  last  ten 
years,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  his  or  her  years  of  service  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  age  of  sixty-two.   Contributions  to  the  retirement 
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fund  and  retirement  allowances  are  computed  on  a  maximum  value 
of  two  thousand  dollars  (|2000). 

Example:  Miss  B,  after  forty  years  of  school  service 
has  reached  the  retirement  age  and  wishes  to  retire.  Her 
average  annual  salary  for  the  last  ten  years  is  $1000;  she 
will  receive  a  retirement  allowance  of  one-eightieth  of 
|1000,  or  112.50  for  each  year  of  her  forty  years  of  service, 
which  gives  her  an  annual  allowance  of  forty  times  |12.50, 
or  |500.  This  allowance  will  be  paid)  to  her  in  monthly  in- 
stallments during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

10.  Amendments 

The  General  Assembly  has  enacted  two  important  amendments 
to  the  retirement  act. 

First,  the  time  during  which  a  member  of  the  retirement  system 
may  be  absent  from  school  service  without  losing  credit  for  previous 
service  has  been  increased  from  three  years  to  five  years.  This 
means  that  a  member  of  the  I'etirement  system  may  be  absent  from 
school  service  for  a  period  of  Ave  years  consecutively  without  losing 
credit  for  service  already  rendered. 

Second,  the  date  for  tiling  an  application  for  membership  by 
present  employes  has  been  extended  to  July  1,  1928. 

Should  any  school  employe  or  other  person  desire  further  in- 
formation regarding  the  Pennsylvania  School  Employes'  Eetirement 
System,  it  may  be  obtained  by  addlressing  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Retirement  Board,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

IV.  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 
A.    BUILDING  PLANS  AND  GROUNDS 

1.    Character  of  the  Building 

The  planning  of  an  elementary  school  building  should  be  given 
more  than  casual  consideration  with  respect  to  the  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  class  rooms,  the  sanitary  equipment,  the  number  and 
kind  of  special  rooms  it  contains,  and  the  accommodation  of  future 
additions  which  will  not  necessitate  the  remodeling  of  the  initial 
structure.  As  strictest  economy  must  be  practiced  in  the  planning 
and  erection  of  school  buildings,  the  selection  of  a  competent  archi- 
tect familiar  with  the  latest  development  in  school  building  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  is  essential,  and  is  the  most  econom- 
ical policy  which  can  be  adoj)ted  in  erecting  buildings  of  more  than 
four  rooms. 

The  building  should  be  located  on  a  large  plot  of  ground  as  level 
as  possible  and  composed  of  sandy  soil  free  from  excess  moisture. 
Facilities  for  playing  standard  outdoor  games  and  ample  modern 
playground  apparatus  should  be  provided.    School  gardens  should 
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be  encouraged  and  space  provided  for  them.  The  proper  landscap- 
ing of  the  site  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of  every  school 
building  project. 

It  is  important  that  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  building  be 
pleasing  but  the  utility  of  the  structure  should  not  be  sacrificed  to 
obtain  this  end. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  classrooms,  the  building  should  con- 
tain coat  rooms  or  wardrobes  connecting  with  classrooms  but  not 
with  corridors,  inside  toilets,  drinking  fountains,  playrooms  or  a 
gymnasium  with  the  necessary  shower  and  locker  facilities,  lunch 
rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  office,  library  and  assembly  room.  This  lat- 
ter room  is  especially  important  in  rural  communities  where  it  may 
function  as  a  social  center. 

Complete  fireproof  construction  is  desirable  in  the  erection  of  all 
school  buildings,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  safety  and  ultimate 
economy. 

In  many  districts  however,  this  type  of  construction  is  impossible 
because  of  limited  finances.  School  buildings  should  have  at  least 
fireproof  exterior  walls  and  wherever  possible  the  corridor  walls  and) 
floors  should  also  be  fireproof.  Frame  construction  should  be  consid- 
ered only  when  finances  cannot  be  procured  for  the  better  class  of 
construction. 

The  erection  of  too  many  small  units  should  be  discouraged.  The 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  so  many  advantages  that  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  road  conditions  in  many  localities  should  not 
outweight  all  other  factors  considered  in  the  erection  of  the  school 
building. 

2.    Assistance  from  Bureau  of  School  Buildings 

The  P>ureau  of  School  Buildings  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction furnishes  upon  request  standard  plans  and  specifications 
for  buildings,  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four  rooms,  and  special  designs 
of  buildings  of  the  larger  types.  A  bulletin  illustrating  these  de- 
signs and  discussing  more  fully  the  details  of  the  school  building  and 
its  equipment  is  in  course  of  compilation.  This  bureau  will  gladly 
consult  with  school  boards,  school  officials,  architects,  or  citizens  to 
assist  in  solving  any  ])hase  of  their  scliool  Imilding  problems.  '\^Tiere- 
ever  it  is  possible  a  j)ersonal  survey  of  the  situation  is  made  by  the 
bureau  and  sketches  of  the  proposed  building  is  prepared. 

The  school  law  provides  that  plans  for  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  school  buildings  in  districts  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  in  Pennsylvania  must  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
School  Buildings,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  acting  for  the 
State  Council  of  P'ducation,  before  contracts  are  awarded.  This  af- 
fords an  opportunity  to  determine  if  the  plans  make  proper  pro- 
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vision  for  the  construction,  illumination,  cubical  contents,  floor  area, 
heating,  ventilating,  safety  and  sanitary  features  of  the  building,  as 
required  by  the  School  Law. 

A  school  building  can  be  planned  which  provides  these  features, 
and  yet,  because  of  the  arrangement  of  the  comixinent  parts,  it  will 
not  function  adequately  as  a  sehool  plant.  Each  plan  submitted), 
therefore,  is  scrutinized  and  recommendations  are  made  to  fit  the 
school  building  to  the  needs  of  the  educational  organization  to  be 
accommodated;  to  minimize  the  administrative  and  social  problems; 
to  provide  for  the  proper  circulation  of  the  pupils  and  for  the  future 
expansion  of  the  building;  to  eliminate  Avaste  space  or  suf>erfluous 
construction;  and  to  make  the  physical  properties  and  equipment 
of  the  classroom  such  that  they  will  aid  in  and  not  interfere  Avith 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  manner  the  bureau  is  acting  not  only  in  its  capacity  to 
maintain  the  legal  standard!  of  school  building  construction  but  is 
also  offering  to  the  school  districts  of  the  State  at  no  direct  expense 
a  complete  consulting  architectural  and  school  survey  service.  The 
ultimate  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  provide  the  maximum  in  modern 
school  housing  at  minimum  cost. 

The  State  Art  Commission  created  by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  proper  standardls  of  architectural 
design  in  the  erection  of  all  buildings  for  which  public  moneys  are 
expended.  The  designs  of  school  buildings  therefore  mi;st  be  sub- 
mitted to  this  commission.  The  Bureau  of  School  Buildings  is  co- 
operating with  the  (-(Hiimission  by  forwarding  to  them  plans  and 
specifications,  submitted  for  the  pui'pose  by  architects  and  boards 
of  school  directors,  together  with  the  necessary  forms  applying  for 
approval.  The  bureau  continues  to  act  for  the  district  until  the 
approval  of  the  plans  is  received. 

3.    School  Grounds  and  Their  Use 

Section  62G  of  the  School  Law  provides  that  boards  of  school 
directors  shall  put  the  grounds  about  every  school  building  in  a  neat, 
proper,  and  sanitary  condition,  and  so  maintain  the  same,  and  shall 
provide  and  maintain  a  proper  number  of  shade-trees. 

a.  Grading  and  Surfacing.  Grading  and  surfacing  should  be 
done  as  a  part  of  the  building  contract  and  should  always  be  reckon- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  providing  school  facilities. 

If  not  already  practically  level,  the  ground  should  be  gradled. 
Where  the  area  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  using  it,  the 
best  surfacing  is  sod  or  turf.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  turf  playfield 
kept  in  fairly  good  condition.  This  is  practically  impossible  in 
small,  much-used  fields.  Certain  areas  such  as  tennis  courts,  volley 
ball  courts,  and  the  like  should  be  provided  with  a  special  wear-re- 
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sisting  surface.  Torpedo  gravel  (the  small,  round  gravel)  makes 
a  fairly  satisfactory  surface  for  play,  and  when  mixed  with  clay  it 
is  excellent  from  every  viewpoint.  Gravel,  sand,  and  cinders  have 
the  great  advantage  that  they  dry  off  very  rapidly  after  a  rain,  so 
that  the  ground  can  be  used  practically  all  the  time.  A  mixture  of 
clay,  loam  and  cinders  is  very  satisfactory.  Such  a  mixture,  es- 
pecially if  thoroughly  rolled,  packs  well,  is  springy,  does  not  get 
dusty  in  dry  weather  and  can  be  played  on  in  the  rain. 

It  is  important  that  school  grounds  be  fenced  by  hedges  or  other- 
wise.  Concrete  or  gravel  walks  ought  to  be  provided. 

b.  Planting  Trees  is  Essential.  A  bare  spot  is  a  lifeless  one  for 
a  school  building.  The  building  needs  to  be  tied  to  the  ground  by 
foundation  planting.  Trees  should  be  planted  about  the  edges  of 
the  ground  or  grouped  in  the  corners,  if  the  area  is  ample.  Shrub- 
bery should  be  placed  in  clumps  and  open  spaces  should  be  left  for 
grass. 

Hardy,  or  even  annual  vines,  may  be  used  for  screening  purposes. 
Bright-colored  annual  flowers,  especially  those  that  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember, should  be  planted  in  borders. 

Where  space  is  ample  a  definite  portion  of  ground  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  school  garden  for  both  vegetables  and  flowers.  Use  should 
be  made  of  it  and,  if  possible,  the  activities  should  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  competent  persons. 

Intelligent  planting  and  care  of  school  grounds  will  be  of  aesthetic 
value  to  the  community  and  will  exercise  a  cultural  effect  upon  the 
pupils  of  the  schools.  If  school  grounds  and  buildings  are  made 
beautiful  people  will  become  accustomed  to  the  beautiful,  will  de- 
mand the  beautiful,  and  will  copy  and  produce  the  beautiful. 

B.    CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

The  proper  maintenance  of  the  school  building  should  be  given 
an  important  place  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  school 
budget.  Too  often  the  value  of  buildings  is  permitted  to  depreciate 
unnecessarily  because  sufficient  funds  are  not  made  available  by 
the  amount  of  the  tax  millage  and  because  the  need  of  periodical 
attention  to  repairs  and  modernization  is  not  appreciated. 

1.  Repairs 

Roofing,  gutters,  and  spouting  should  be  carefully  examined  an- 
nually during  the  summer  months  in  order  that  the  necessary  re- 
placements can  be  made  and  that  damage  to  the  interior  of  the 
building  will  not  result  from  neglect.  Plumbing  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures need  very  frequent  inspection  and  adjustment;  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  pupils  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  permitting 
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such  necessary  repairs  to  be  postponed.  Certain  types  of  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatns  necessitate  a  thorough  annual  inspection 
and  renovation;  other  types  should  be  similarly  inspected  at  less 
frequent  intervals.  Classrooms,  corridors,  basements  and  the  ex- 
terior wood  and  metal  work  of  the  building  should  be  painted  fre- 
quently. Floors  and  otlier  woodwork  which  have  deteriorated  should 
be  renewed  whenever  necessary. 

2.  Insurance 

The  fact  that  an  average  of  one  school  building  per  day  in  the 
United  States  is  lost  by  fire  makes  important  the  protection  of  the 
district  from  financial  loss  by  means  of  fire  insurance  on  all  school 
buildings.  Some  recent  school  building  fires  in  Pennsylvania  in- 
dicate that  even  though  some  fire  insurance  is  placed  on  a  building 
it  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  replace  the  structure.  Periodical  ex- 
amination of  the  replacement  value  of  school  buildings  should  be 
made  and  the  amount  of  insurance  increased  accordingly. 

C.    SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

1.  General  Provisions 

Section  COl  of  the  School  Code  provides  that: 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  each  district  shall  pro- 
vide the  necessary  grounds  and  suitable  buildings  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years,  in  said  district,  who  attend  school.  Such 
buildings  shall  be  constructed,  furnished,  equipped,  and 
maintained  in  a  proper  manner  as  herein  provided,  suit- 
able provisions  being  made  for  the  heating,  ventilating,  and 
sanitary  conditions  thereof,  so  that  every  pupil  in  any  such 
building  may  have  proper  and  healthful  accommodations. 
Both  schoolhouse  and  surroundings  should  be  kept  scrupulous- 
ly clean.    Scrubbing,  sunning  and  airing  are  better  than  any  form 
of  fumigation.    Feather  dusters  and  all  forms  of  dry  sweeping  and 
dusting  should  be  prohibited.   Dampened  or  oiled  sawdust  as  a  floor 
sweeping  compound  and  oiled  cloths  for  dusting  furniture  should 
be  used. 

2.  Lighting 

All  windows  should  be  hung  so  as  to  be  easily  opened.  The 
glass  should  be  kept  clean.  Window  shades  should  be  of  a  light 
tan  color,  translucent  and  adjustable  so  that  they  may  shut  off  any 
section  of  the  window  desired,  thus  keeping  the  sun's  rays  from 
shining  directly  upon  pupils,  desks,  blackboards,  or  charts.  If  it 
is  found  impossible  to  have  the  shades  of  the  adjustable  type,  the 
roller  should  be  placed  about  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the  window ; 
this  is  high  enough  to  shut  out  sunshine,  and  also  permits  the  win- 
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dow  to  be  lowered  at  the  top  without  the  wind  rattling  or  tearing 
the  shades.  The  best  colors  for  schoolroom  decoration  are  light 
cream  ceilings  and  light  bulf  walls  with  brown  base  and  dark  chair 
rail.  Blackboards  should  be  a  dull  black.  They  should  never  be 
placed  between  windows  or  in  such  a  position  that  pupils  must  face 
the  light  when  facing  the  blackboards. 

3.  Heating  and  Moistening  Air 

Section  619.  No  board  of  school  directors  in  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  use  a  common  heating  stove  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heating  any  school  room,  unless  such  stove  is  in 
part  enclosed  within  a  shield  or  jacket  made  of  galvanized 
iron,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  of  sufficient  height, 
and  so  placed,  as  to  protect  all  pupils  while  seated  at  their 
desks  from  direct  rays  of  heat. 

It  is  most  important  that  some  provision  be  made  for  moistening 
the  air  in  the  classroom.  The  small  evaporating  apparatus  provided 
with  most  jacketed  stoves  has  not  sufficient  evaporating  capacity 
to  moisten  the  air  properly.  When  the  outdoor  temperature  is  10° 
or  less,  a  classroom  of  the  ordinary  size  warmed  to  a  temperature 
of  08°  Fahrenheit  should  take  up  from  three  to  six  gallons  of  water 
per  day.  To  maintain  proper  humidity  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  teacher  to  see  that  not  only  the  evaporating  pan  in  the  stove 
is  kept  filled,  but  to  provide  and  keep  filled  additional  containers, 
such  as  pans  of  water  upon  the  stove  or  radiators,  if  a  more  modern 
system  obtains.  From  a  health  point  of  view  sufficient  classroom 
moisture  is  extremely  important  as  it  is  a  prime  factor  in  keeping 
the  membranes  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  a  normal  condition,  there- 
by lessening  the  danger  from  infectious  diseases. 

4.  Ventilating 

Section  621.  Every  school  building  hereafter  erected 
or  reconsti'ucted,  whose  cost  shall  exceed  four  thousand  dol- 
lars ($4,000.00),  or  which  is  more  than  one  story  high,  shall 
be  so  heated  and  ventilated  that  each  school  room  and  reci- 
tation room  shall  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  thirty  culjic  feet  per  minute  for  each  pupil, 
and  whicli  air  may  be  heated  to  an  average  temperature  of 
seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  zero  weather. 

5.  Drinking  Water 

Pure  drinking  water  in  sufficient  quantities  should  be  provided 
in  every  school  building.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  drink 
freely  of  it.  I>irectors  are  authorized  by  the  school  law  to  enter 
into  contract  for  a  supply  of  water. 
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Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  attaclied  either  to  a  pipe  system 
or  to  portable  tanks  of  sufficient  capacity,  should  be  provided.  There 
should  be  one  bubbler  for  each  seventy  pupils.  Where  these  are 
not  installed,  the  teacher  should  insist  that  each  pupil  have  his 
own  drinking  cup,  even  if  the  child  has  to  make  a  paper  one. 

6.  Toilets 

The  law  not  only  demands  that  school  directors  in  every  dis- 
trict shall  provide  and  maintain  proper  water  closets,  or  outhouses, 
not  less  than  two  for  each  building  where  both  sexes  are  in  attend- 
ance, but  makes  special  provision  in  regard  to  their  location,  privacy, 
etc.  It  also  directs  the  board  of  school  directors  to  keep  them 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and  specifically  provides  that 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  any  school  terms, 
and  oftener  if  necessary,  they  shall  have  them  properly  cleaned 
and  disinfected. 

Section  632.  The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  dis- 
trict shall,  with  every  biiilding  used  for  school  ]iurposes, 
provide  and  maintain  in  a  proper  manner,  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  water  closets  or  outhouses,  not  less  than  two  for  each 
building,  where  both  sexes  are  in  attendance.  Such  water 
closets  or  outhouses  shall  be  suitably  constructed  for,  and 
used  separately  by,  the  sexes.  Wlien  anj  water  closets  or 
outhouses  are  outside  and  detached  from  the  school  build- 
ing, the  entrances  thereto  shall  be  properly  screened,  and 
they  shall,  unless  constructed  at  a  remote  distance  from 
each  other,  have  separate  means  of  access  thereto,  and,  if 
possible,  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  from  such  water 
closets  or  outhouses,  such  means  of  access  or  walks  leading 
thereto  shall  be  separated  by  a  closed  partition,  wall,  or 
fence,  not  less  than  seven  feet  high. 

Section  633.  The  board  of  school  directors  shall  keep  all 
water  closets  or  outhouses,  used  in  connection  with  any 
school  building,  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition,  and  shall, 
not  less  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  any  term  of 
school,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  have  them  properly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  by  the  use  of  fresh  dry-slacked  lime,  or  other 
proper  disinfecting  material. 

D.    EQUIPMENT  OF  CLASSROOM 

1.    Provision  for  by  Directors 

Textbooks  and  supplies  are  provided  in  accordance  with  these 
sections  of  the  School  Law: 

Section  701.  The  boards  of  school  directors  of  each  school 
district  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  purchase  all  necessary 
furniture,  equipment,  textbooks,  school  supplies  and  other 
appliances  for  use  of  the  public  schools,  or  any  department 
thereof,  in  their  respective  districts,  and  furnish  the  same 
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free  of  cost  for  use  in  the  schools  in  said  districts,  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the  use  and  safe- 
keeping thereof  as  the  boards  of  school  directors  may  adopt. ' 
All  furniture,  equipment,  books,  school  supplies,  and  other 
regulations  regarding  the  use  and  safe-keeping  thereof  of 
any  school  district  in  this  Commonwealth,  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  therein,  shall  be  purchased  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  this  act. 

Section  702.  Textbooks  adopted,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  by  any  school  district  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth 
class,  shall  be  continued  in  use  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years. 

Section  703.  All  school  textbooks,  in  school  districts  of 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  class,  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
board  of  school  directors  at  any  regular  meeting  between 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  August  following. 
Such  books,  so  adopted,  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  term  next  following: 
Provided,  That  if  in  said  school  districts  there  shall  be  a 
district  superintendent  or  supervising  principal,  such  dis- 
trict superintendent  or  supervising  principal,  shall  report 
in  which  subjects  new  textbooks  are  needed,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  teachers  under  his  supervision,  what  text- 
books should  be  adopted  or  changed,  and  unless  by  a  two- 
third  vote  of  the  board  an  adoption  or  change  of  textbooks 
shall  not  be  made  without  his  recommendation:  Provided 
further,  that  books,  supplementary  to  textbooks  regularly 
adopted,  may  be  adopted  and  purchased  for  use  in  the 
schools  at  any  time,  such  supplementary  books  to  be  adopted 
in  the  same  manner  as  textbooks  are  herein  required  to  be 
adopted. 

2.  Use  of  by  Teachers 

The  responsibility  for  taking  care  of  school  property  rests  on  the 
teachers  and  principal.  Needed  and  serviceable  equipment  and  sup- 
plies are  at  times  carelessly  used,  or  even  destroyed.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  oft'ered  for  careless  use  of  supplies  and  books. 

Specific  lessons  should  be  given  on  how  to  open  and  use  new 
books.  Books  and  supplies  should  be  regularly  inspected  by  teachers. 
Teachers  should  also  regularly  inspect  drinking,  lavatory  and  toilet 
equipment. 

3.  Appearance  of  the  Classroom 

The  walls  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  kept  freshly  frescoed  or 
painted.  Some  mellow  and  attractive  tint  ought  to  be  used.  It 
certainly  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  or  principal  to  see  that  the 
schoolroom  is  made  attractive  by  the  use  of  inexpensive  decorations. 
There  should  be  good  pictures  on  every  wall.  The  presence  of 
flowers,  gathered  in  season,  will  add  a  charm  to  a  schoolroom  that 
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is  worth  wliile.  Good  housekeeping  is  absolutely  necessary  in  mak- 
ing the  life  of  a  schoolroom  attractive  to  children.  Such  housekeep- 
ing ought  by  all  means  to  start  at  the  teacher's  desk  which  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  neatness,  orderliness,  and  an  economical  use 
of  supplies. 

4.    School  Library  Standards 

Each  school  district  should  establish  and  maintain  a  school  library 
in  accordance  with  the  following  standards: 

a.  One-Teacher  Elementary  Schools.  A  district  should  purchase 
annually  for  each  school  fifty  librarj^  books  until  it  has  a  library  of 
at  least  two  hundred  volumes. 

b.  Graded  Elementary  Schools.  School  boards  should  adopt  a 
liberal  policy  in  making  provision  for  a  working  library  for  pupils 
and  teachers  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  volumes  for  each  school. 
At  least  one  hundred  volumes  of  these  should  be  bought  each  year. 

c.  Junior  High  Schools.  There  should  be  a  general  library  of 
at  least  three  hundred  volumes  selected  with  reference  to  the  age 
and  needs  of  junior  high  school  pupils.  At  least  one  hundred  volumes 
should  be  bought  each  year. 

E.    ONE-TEACHER  BUILDINGS 

Pupils  who  attend  the  one-teacher  school  have  a  just  right  to  all 
the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  educational  opportunities  which  are 
afforded  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  the  large  school  plant. 
Because  of  Pennsylvania's  irregular  topography,  her  road  conditions 
in  certain  districts  and  the  remote  and  sparsely  settled  centers  in 
many  counties,  the  one-teacher  rural  school  must  be  retained  in 
many  places,  and  rightly  so.  The  one-room  school  building,  there- 
fore, should  be  planned,  designed,  and  equipped  to  provide  a  maximum 
of  modern  accommodations  at  minimum  cost. 

1.    Standard  New  Type 

In  the  accompanying  cuts  is  presented  standard  school  building 
plan  Type  A,  No.  1.  This  plan  provides  a  modern  one-room  school 
at  minimum  cost.  The  classroom  is  strictly  rectangular,  unilateral 
lighting  is  provided,  and  separate  coat  rooms  for  boys  and  girls  are 
entered  directly  from  the  classroom.  A  modern  room-ventilating 
heater  is  specified.  The  chimney  of  adequate  size  has  been  properly 
placed  at  least  four  feet  from  the  heater  jacket  which  insures  proper 
movement  of  air  within  the  classroom.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  the  partial  concealment  of  the  heater.  This  arrangement  adds 
much  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  classroom  and  increases  the 
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heating  capacity.  Inside  toilets  are  provided.  Where  the  flush  sys- 
tem is  not  feasible,  approved  chemical  sanitaries  are  recommended. 
To  insure  the  sanitary  operation  of  the  chemical  toilet,  the  system 
must  be  properly  installed  and  properly  cared  for. 

2.    Remodeling  Present  Buildings 

A  great  number  of  one-room  school  buildings  in  Pennsylvania  at 
present  are  badly  in  need  of  repair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  such  buildings  which  are  in  good  condition  but  were  erected 
prior  to  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  May  18,  1911,  and  which 
were  not  planned  in  accordance  with  modern  principals  of  school- 
house  design.  Type  K.  No.  1  is  a  plan  of  a  general  type  of  existing 
schoolhouse  and  a  proposed  plan  for  remodeling  it. 

The  remodeled  plan  provides  a  complete  one-room  unit,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  The  size  of  the  classroom  will  depend  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  existing  structure  and  the  amount  of  space  allotted  for 
vestibule  and  coat  rooms.  The  coat  rooms  should  be  at  least  five 
feet  wide  and  the  length  of  each  will  be  governed  by  the  width  of 
the  vestibule,  which  should  not  exceed  six  feet  where  space  is  limited. 
Space  for  separate  toilets  for  boys  and  girls  has  been  provided  and 
a  room-ventilating  heater  with  a  well  protected  chimney  has  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  building.  Wliere  the  flush  system 
is  not  feasible,  appi'oved  cliemical  sanitaries  are  recommended. 
Three  windows  on  the  right  side  and  two  windows  at  the  rear  of  the 
existing  building  have  been  removed,  two  of  which  have  been  placed 
at  the  left  of  seated  pupils  in  the  remodeled  building,  unilateral 
lighting  thereby  being  provided. 

A  building  remodeled  along  the  lines  suggested  insures  a  well 
lighted,  comfortably  heated  and  ventilated  schoolroom,  prevents  colds 
and  sickness  and  thereby  reduces  irregular  attendance.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  is  less  than  before  it  was  remodeled  and  the  fuel 
consuniptiou  during  winter  months  is  greatly  reduced. 

V.    RURAL  SCHOOLS 
A.    ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

1.    Its  Character 

School  conditions  in  Pennsylvania  vary  greatly  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  many  of  the  industrial  sections, 
there  is  a  rather  dense  population  and  as  a  result,  we  have  in  most 
cases  the  larger  school  units.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  strictly 
rural  sections  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  have  the  one-teacher  school. 

On  account  of  conditions  surrounding  many  of  the  one-teacher 
schools,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  have  them.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  combine  all  the  one-teacher  schools  into  larger  units. 
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Since  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  one-teacher  schools, 
it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  make  them  the  very  best  possible. 

The  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  making  the  school  build- 
ing and  the  school  grounds  a  fit  place  for  children  to  be.  If  a  school 
property  needs  improvement,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  board  for  improvements,  to  suggest  a  plan  of  im- 
provement, and  to  see  to  it  that  the  schoolroom  is  kept  clean  and 
well  decorated. 

This  one-teacher  school  should  be  distinctly  a  community  center. 
It  should  touch  the  community  life  in  all  of  its  various  phases. 
The  activities  of  the  school  may  be  so  promoted  that  they  will  ad- 
vance the  social,  religious,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  whole  community.  The  teacher  should  be  recognized  as  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  promotion  of  these  activities. 

2.  Disadvantages 

While  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  one-teacher  schools,  it  must  be 
realized  that  they  have  their  disadvantages.  That  is  especially  true 
as  they  exist  in  our  Commonwealth  today.  Better  school  buildings, 
better  equipment,  better  school  yards,  better  sanitary  conditions,  a 
course  of  study  better  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  rural  child,  the  long- 
er school  term,  better  teachers  and  more  compensation  for  teachers — 
all  these  are  needed.  In  too  many  cases  we  find  a  dilapidated  un- 
sanitary school  building,  with  very  meager  equipment  and  frequently 
located  upon  ground  unfit  for  school  purposes. 

On  account  of  the  small  classes,  children  of  certain  ages  needing 
the  companionship  of  others  of  their  own  age,  do  not  find  this  com- 
panionship in  the  one-teacher  school.  The  competition  that  exists 
in  the  classes  of  the  larger  schools  is  wholly  lacking  in  very  many 
of  our  one-teacher  schools.  As  a  result,  far  too  many  children,  los- 
ing interest  in  school,  drop  out  and  go  out  into  life  poorly  prepared 
for  its  duties.  When  the  capabilities  of  most  normal  children,  if 
given  a  chance  to  develop,  are  considered,  it  is  apparent  that  they 
may  be  very  much  handicapped  in  life  if  their  educational  environ- 
ment has  not  created  an  interest  in  them  for  their  own  proper  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  one-teacher  school  equal  to  the  larger 
consolidated  schools.  In  fact  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
larger  consolidated  rural  schools  of  the  country  furnish  educational 
advantages  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  those  of  the  city  systems. 

B.   CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

Probably  the  most  important  question  confronting  those  who  are 
helping  to  build  up  "an  efficient  system  of  public  schools"  is  that 
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of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  Every  state  of  the  Union  is 
giving  considerable  attention  to  this  problem.  It  has  been  stated 
that  nearly  two  million  children  are  now  enrolled  in  consolidated 
schools  in  the  forty-eight  states.  Consolidation  in  some  states  is 
meeting  witli  marvelous  progress.  Such  states  as  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusetts,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  a  consolidation  of  nearly 
all  of  their  rural  schools. 

Eapid  progress  has  also  been  made  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  close 
of  the  school  year  of  1022  1923,  two  hundred  hfty-four  districts  of  the 
State  have  three  hundred  ninety-seven  consolidated  schools.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  projects  in  the  course 
of  organization.  These  consolidated  schools  and  projects  are  all  the 
result  of  local  desire  for  better  school  conditions.  These  schools  are 
organized  after  a  survey  has  been  requested  by  local  school  officials 
or  some  local  organization.  Eecommendations  are  then  made  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  The  directors  then  establish  the  school  and 
^irovide  for  its  equipment  and  maintenance. 

1.    Provision  for 

The  General  Asseml)]y  of  Pennsylvania,  realizing  the  benefits  that 
accrue  from  the  consolidation  of  schools,  passed  the  following  act 
in  1911: 

Section  3701.  That  whenever  graded  schools  can  be  made 
to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  one  or  more  ungraded  schools, 
by  consolidating  said  ungraded  school  or  schools  with  an- 
other school,  either  graded  or  ungraded,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  board  of  school  directors  to  abandon  the  one-room 
school  or  schools,  and,  instead  of  repairing  or  rebuilding  thq 
one-room  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses,  they  shall  erect  a 
suitable  modern  Imilding  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
and  properly  grading  all  of  the  said  schools:  Provided,  That 
no  pupil  of  the  abandoned  schools  shall  be  required  to  walk 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  new  school  building. 

The  following  terms  are  also  defined  in  the  act  itself: 

Consolidation  of  schools  is  the  act  of  uniting  two  or  more 
public  elementary  schools  which,  prior  to  such  union,  were 
maintained  in  separate  buildings  and  which,  after  such 
union  are  housed  in  one  school  plant  and  taught  by  two  or 
more  teachers. 

A  consolidated  school  is  a  public  elementary  school  form- 
ed by  uniting  two  or  more  public  ehnnentary  schools  which, 
prior  to  such  union,  were  maintained  in  separate  buildings, 
and  which  after  said  union  is  housed  in  one  school  plant  and 
taught  by  two  or  more  teachers. 

A  joint  consolidated  school  is  a  consolidated  school  main- 
tained by  the  joint  action  of  one  or  more  school  districts. 
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2.  Organization 

Joint  consolidated  schools  are  organized  by  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
board  of  the  varions  school  districts,  each  board  passing  a  resolution 
to  enter  into  articles  of  agreement  with  the  other  board  or  boards, 
provided  suitable  terms  can  be  made.  A  committee  is  then  appointed 
to  determine  upon  the  conditions  of  the  articles  of  agreement.  These 
articles  of  agreement  must  be  in  harmony  with  sections  1801-1808  in- 
clusive, of  the  School  Law.  They  provide  for  two  princij)al  parts: 
first,  buildings  and  grounds;  second,  maintenance. 

The  ratios  for  payment  of  building  and  maintenance  are  both 
determined  wholly  by  the  boards  of  directors.  The  articles  of  agree- 
ment may  be  discontinued  at  any  time  by  the  majority  vote  of  the 
school  directors  of  each  of  the  respective  districts ;  and  the  property 
belonging  to  the  same,  when  discontinued,  shall,  unless  otherwise 
agx'eed  upon  by  the  several  districts,  be  disposed  of  and  distributed 
to  and  among  them  in  the  same  j)roportion  as  it  was  originally  • 
contributed. 

The  teachers  for  joint  schools  are  elected  by  the  full  board  of 
directors  and  each  teacher  must  have  a  majority  vote  of  each  of 
the  participating  boards. 

Under  section  3705  of  the  School  Law,  we  find  the  following : 

Consolidated  or  joint  consolidated  schools,  as  long  as 
they  are  approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  as  to 
organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of  study, 
qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  condition 
of  admission,  expenditures  of  money,  methods  and  means  of 
transportation  and  tlie  contracts  providing  therefor,  consti- 
tute approved  local  or  joint  consolidated  schools. 

3.  Duties  in  Consolidating  Schools 

In  order  to  consolidate  the  schools  of  a  district,  the  boai'd  has 
been  given  the  following  power  under  section  1406  of  the  School 
Law: 

The  board  of  school  directors  of  any  school  district  in 
this  Commonwealth,  may,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance,  or  the  condition  of  the  then  exist- 
ing school  building,  or  for  the  purpose  of  better  gradation 
and  classification,  or  for  economic  or  other  reasons,  close 
and  consolidate  any  one  or  more  of  the  public  schools  being 
so  closed,  the  pupils  who  belong  to  the  same  shall  be  as- 
signed to  other  schools. 
In  section  1406,  it  is  provided  that. 

Whenever  the  average  term  attendance  of  pupils  regu- 
larly enrolled  at  any  one-room  school  in  any  school  district 
of  the  fourth  class  is  ten,  or  less  than  ten,  the  board  of 
school  directors  shall  close  such  school  and  provide  proper 
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transportation  for  the  pupils  of  such  closed  school  to  and 
from  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  school  to  which  the 
pupil  shall  be  assigned. 

It  is  provided  further  that, 

If  the  board  of  school  directors  do  not  deem  it  feasible 
to  close  such  school,  they  may  present  their  petition  to  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  showing  the  reasons  why  such 
school  should  not  be  closed.  Thereupon  the  State  Council 
of  Education  shall  consider  such  petition  and  shall  make 
such  order  as  may  seem  just  in  the  premises. 

And  provided  further, 

That  in  any  district  of  the  fourth  class,  pupils  who  be- 
long to  any  such  closed  school  shall  not  have  transportation 
provided  if  they  reside  less  than  one  and  one-half  miles  by 
the  public  road  from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

In  the  case  of  a  school  being  closed  because  of  the  average  yearly 
attendance  being  ten,  or  less  than  ten,  the  Commonwealth's  share 
cannot  exceed  one  dollar  per  day  per  pupil. 

Section  1406  provides  that  the  district  shall  furnish  transporta- 
tion for  children  belonging  to  a  closed  school  in  a  district  of  the 
fourth  class  and  living  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
school  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

4.    Financial  Aid 

Since  the  facts  are  pretty  well  established  that  consolidation  is 
the  only  way  to  bring  the  rural  schools  up  to  a  proper  standard, 
the  School  Law  has  made  provision  to  aid  in  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion. 

School  dist]"icts  are  entitled  to  one-half  the  transportation,  pro- 
vided, the  children  transported  live  one  and  one-half  miles,  or  more, 
from  the  consolidated  school.  And  in  addition  to  this,  in  fourth 
class  districts,  the  Commonwealth  will  pay  to  the  district  two  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  for  each  and  every  school  that  has  been  closed 
permanently  by  action  of  the  board.  However,  the  maximum  amount 
paid  to  any  district  for  transportation  to  consolidated  schools,  is 
three  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  act  compensating  fourth  class  districts  for  closed  schools  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  year  for  each  and 
every  permanently  closed  school,  if  closed  since  1911.  This  includes 
both  the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school.  For  example,  if  a 
fourth  class  district  should  have  an  elementary  school  and  also'  a 
high  school  in  one  plant  and  close  both  schools,  it  would  receive  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  elementary  school  and  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  high  school  per  annum. 

By  the  term  "school"  we  mean  in  this  connection  a  school  plant. 
A  school  plant  may  mean  a  number  of  schoolrooms,  but  in  cases  of 
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closing  an  entire  plant,  the  district  receives  only  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Therefore,  in  the  same  sense,  a  school  may  be  made  up  of  the 
pupils  of  one  room  or  two  rooms,  or  more,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  districts  of  the  fourth  class  a  school  having  an  average  annual 
attendance  of  less  than  ten  must  be  closed  by  action  of  the  school 
board.  It  may  be  continued  by  action  of  the  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation upon  the  petition  of  the  school  board,  setting  forth  facts  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  close  the  school.  However,  it  is 
optional  Avith  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  continue  it.  In 
case  it  is  continued,  it  must  be  upon  the  petition  of  the  board  to  the 
State  Council. 

C.  TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  of  school  children  is  of  such  great  importance  that 
especial  study  should  be  given  to  each  route.  Under  the  law,  chil- 
dren may  be  required,  provided  suitable  shelter  is  furnished,  to  walk 
one  and  one-half  miles  to  the  transportation  vehicle.  It  should, 
however,  be  the  policy  of  all  directors  to  take  the  transportation 
vehicles  as  close  to  the  home  of  each  child  as  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  go  on  the  public  highway.  This  is  the  practice  in  most  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  schedule  for  transportation  should  be 
worked  out  with  care  and  patrons  notified  of  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  vehicle  both  to  and  from  school. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  most  of  the  transportation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  in  the  northern  part  where  the  roads  are  presumed 
to  be  the  worst  both  as  to  structure  and  drifting  of  snow. 

Transportation  may  be  furnished  by  the  district  in  its  own  ve- 
hicles, or  in  privately  owned  vehicles.  In  the  latter  case  the  vehicle 
is  owned  by  the  person  driving  it.  It  is  usually  more  satisfactory 
for  the  district  to  purchase  its  own  vehicles,  as  in  this  case  the 
boardi  has  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  drivers.  Children  may 
also  be  transported  by  railroads,  electric  cars,  or  other  public  con- 
veyances. 

Suitable  shelter  should  be  provided  by  the  directors  for  those 
children  who  have  to  walk  any  consequential  distance  upon  the  pub- 
lic' highway  to  meet  the  school  conveyance.  This  may  be  provided 
in  one  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  the  erection  of  a  suitable  shelter. 

2.  Where  a  home  is  suitably  located,  privilege  is  obtained  for  the 
children  to  assemble  there. 

The  latter  plan  is  considered  the  better,  and  is  the  more  econom- 
ical. 

The  limit  of  distance  which  children  may  be  transported  should 
be  one  of  time  rather  than  miles,  as  children  can  be  transported  a 
longer  distance  over  a  good  road  than  a  shorter  distance  over  a  bad 
road. 
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All  vehicles,  however,  should  be  safe,  sanitary,  and  comfortable, 
and  shoiTld  be  in  charge  of  responsible  drivers.  The  same  care  and 
good  judgment  should  be  used  in  the  selection  of  drivers  as  in  em- 
ployment for  other  responsible  service.  Ordinarily,  it  is  not  a  good 
custom  to  advertise  for  bids,  as  complications  arise  that  are  very 
embarrassing  and  often  thwart  the  selection  of  the  best  drivers. 
The  directors  should  do  with  transportation  as  they  do  with  other 
responsible  work — find  someone  who  is  thoroughly  responsible  and 
hire  him  to  do  it. 

The  directors  may  furnish  transportation  to  any  child  who,  in 
their  judgment,  should  be  transported.  The  Commonwealth,  how- 
ever, pays  one-half  the  cost  of  transportation  only  under  three  con- 
ditions : 

1.  For  those  children  living  in  the  community  served  by  a  school 
that  had  been  closed  under  section  1406  for  having  an  average  term 
attendance  of  ten,  or  less  than  ten,  provided  these  children  live  one 
andi  one-half  miles  or  more  from  the  school  to  Avliich  they  have  been 
assigned.  The  maximum  limit  of  the  Commonwealth's  obligation  is 
one  dollar  per  day  per  child. 

2.  For  those  elementary  children  who  are  transported  one  and 
one-half  miles  or  more  to  a  consolidated  school.  The  maximum  lia- 
bility of  the  Commonwealth  is  three  thousand  dollars  (|3000),  per 
year  per  district. 

3.  "When  pupils  of  a  public  school  are  transported  from  one 
school  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  better  gradation,  classification, 
or  other  reasons,  and  the  reason  for  such  transportation,  together 
with  the  provisions  therefor,  are  approved  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education  for  reimbursement  prior  to  the  reopening  of  the  school 
term."  The  Commonwealth's  liability  here  is  "to  the  same  extent  as 
is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  in  case  of  consolidated 
schools." 

VI.  FINANCES 
A.    GENERAL  PLAN 

The  full  responsibility  for  operating  and  maintaining  the  public 
schools  lies  directly  upon  the  people  in  each  school  district  through 
the  board  of  directors  they  elect  and  the  school  officers  andJ  employes 
appointed  by  the  board — superintendent,  principals  and  teachers. 
The  law  provides  ample  authority  for  the  people,  through  their  elec- 
tive officers,  to  tax  themselves  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
an  efficient  school  system.  To  relieve  the  districts  of  excessive  tax- 
ation the  General  Assembly  appropriates  a  large  portion  of  the  State 
revenue  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  give  the  districts  least  able  to  bear  the  local  tax  the 
largest  share. 
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The  public  places  full  responsibility  for  maintaiuing  the  schools 
upon  the  board  of  school  directors  with  the  understanding  that  they, 
the  citizens,  furnish  the  necessary  funds;  and  with  the  further  ex- 
pectation that  the  funds  so  provided  shall  be  economically  and  in- 
telligently expended  in  providing  the  best  possible  education  for 
their  children. 

1.  Principles  Involved 

a.  The  determination  of  a  definite  educational  plan  or  policy 
that  w'ill  meet  the  aims,  aspirations,  and  needs  of  the  district. 

b.  The  careful  planning,  in  advance,  of  a  fiscal  policy  that  will 
meet  all  the  educational  needs  of  the  district. 

c.  The  establishment  of  an  efficient  accounting  system. 

d.  An  accounting  to  the  public  at  the  close  of  the  year  showing 
that  all  funds  were  honestly  and  economically  expended  for  the 
purposes  specified  when  the  tax  levy  was  made. 

2.  Educational  Policy 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  an  educational  plan  or  policy 
necessitates  the  hearty,  intelligent  and  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
all  the  agencies  interested — the  public,  the  school  board,  the  super- 
visory officers,  and)  teachers.  There  must  be  public  confidence  in 
the  school  board.  The  board  must  recognize  the  leadership  of  the 
educational  staff,  and  give  to  it  sufficient  initiative  to  successfully 
develop  the  educational  plan  or  policy  set  up  for  the  district.  The 
staff  must  constantly  realize  its  responsibility  to  keep  the  school 
board  audi  the  public  informed  of  all  educational  needs  and  the  means 
of  fulfilling  them. 

3.  The  Budget 

Good  schools  cost  money.  It  is  therefore  fundamentally  essential 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  schools  be  made 
each  year  in  advance  of  the  time  for  levying  the  tax.  The  tax  cannot 
be  intelligently  levied  without  knowing  what  the  needs  are ;  nor  can 
citizens  be  expected  to  pay  their  taxes  willingly  unless  they  under- 
stand the  purpose  for  which  the  money  is  levied.  Few  citizens  ever 
question  school  tax  when  value  is  assured  for  the  money  expended. 

The  law  requires  that  all  school  districts  prepare  a  budget  before 
the  tax  levy  is  made.  This  budget  should  be  tentatively  prepared 
by  the  person  held  responsible  by  the  board  for  carrying  out  the 
educational  program  planned. 

The  budget  should  be  carefully  prepared  in  advance  and  copies 
presented!  to  each  member  of  the  board  for  careful  study  previous 
to  the  meeting  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  and  approved.  It  is 
the  board  of  school  directors  which  finally  considers  the  tentative 
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budget,  but  tbe  people  should  know  the  purposes  for  which  their 
money  is  to  be  expended  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  lay  before  the  people,  through  the  j)ress,  public  meetings, 
or  both,  the  tentative  budget.  A  defensible  budget  is  always  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  budget,  as  finally  approved  by  the  board  of  school  directors, 
becomes  the  guide  for  the  executive  officers  of  the  board  in  carry- 
ing out  the  educational  policies  for  the  new  school  year.  The  work- 
ing budget,  as  finally  determined,  Avill  of  necessity  meet  with 
modifications  as  the  work  of  the  year  proceeds.  In  spite  of  the 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  there  will  be  occasions  when 
transfers  from  one  department  to  another  will  be  necessary.  These 
transfers  cannot  be  made  except  on  the  approval  of  the  board  at 
a  formal  meeting. 

The  department  has  prepared  a  bulletin  available  to  those  desiring 
detailed  information  relative  to  the  preparation  of  a  budget. 

B.    SOURCES  OF  REVENUE 

1,    School  Tax 

As  has  been  said  before,  ample  authority  is  provided  in  the  law 
to  give  school  boards  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  School  boardls  must 
levy  their  taxes  annually  in  April  or  May.  The  tax  so  levied  must 
be  a  property  tax.  The  tax  is  limited  in  the  several  classes  of  school 
districts  as  follows: 

a.  First  Clans  Districts.  "An  amotmt  which,  with  all  moneys 
received  from  the  Commonwealth  applicable  thereto,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  minimum  salaries  and  increments  of  the  teach- 
ing and  supervisory  stafl'  thereof,  as  fixed  and  provided  by  law,  and 
to  pay  the  contribution  of  said  district  to  the  teachers'  retirement 
system. 

,  "An  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on,  and  retire  the 
principal  of,  the  indebtedness  of  said  district  at  maturity." 

"An  amount  sufficient  to  pay  all  other  expenses  and  requirements 
of  said  school  district,  which  amount  shall  be  equivalent  to  not  less 
than  two  and  one-half,  nor  more  than  three,  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the 
total  assessment  of  all  property  assessed  and  certified  for  taxation 
therein." 

b.  Second  and  Third  Class  Districts.  Although  the  law  fixes 
a  maximum  tax  levy  of  twenty  mills  for  second  class  dlistricts  and 
twenty-five  mills  for  third  class  districts,  the  tax  levy  necessary  to 
pay  teachers  the  minimum  salaries  and  salary  increments  provided 
by  law  can  in  no  way  be  affected  or  invalidated  even  though  it  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  prescribed  above. 
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c.    Fourth  Glass  Districts.    The  tax  authorized  by  law  for  all 
school  purposes  cannot  exceed  thirty-five  mills. 

2.  Per  Capita  Tax 

A  per  capita  tax  may  be  levied  in  all  districts  but  first  class  where, 
in  the  judgment  of  school  boards,  it  is  deemed  advisable.  If  this 
tax  is  levied  it  must  be  levied  uniformly  on  all  male  and  female  resi- 
dents of  the  district  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over.  The  amount 
to  be  levied,  within  the  limit  of  a  maximum  of  five  dollars  and  a 
minimum  of  one  dollar,  is  fixed  by  the  board. 

The  tax  collector  can  proceed  to  collect  the  per  capita  tax  in  the 
same  way  as  the  property  tax. 

3.  State  Appropriation 

The  Commonwealth's  main  contribution  toward  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools  is  paid  to  the  district  on  the  basis  of  the  salaries  paid  the 
teachers. 

a.  First  Class  Districts.  For  each  member  of  the  supervisory  and 
teaching  staff  the  Commonwealth  contributes  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  minimum  salary,  twelve  hundred  dollars  (|1200),  prescribed  for 
the  elementary  school  teacher,  or  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  an- 
nually. 

b.  Second  and  Third  Class  Districts.  For  each  member  of  the 
supervisory  and  teaching  staff  holding  standard  certificates  the 
Commonwealth  contributes  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
salary,  ten  hundred  dollars  (|1000),  prescribed  for  the  elementary 
school  teacher,  or  three  hundred  fifty  (|350)  annually. 

c.  Fourth  Class  Districts.  For  each  member  of  the  supervisory 
and  teaching  staff  holding  standard  certificates  the  Commonwealth 
contributes  fifty  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  for  the 
elementary  school  teacher,  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  ($100), 
and  the  high  school  teacher,  one  hundred  thirty  dollars  per  month 
(|130)  for  the  full  term  that  schools  are  in  session. 

The  Commonwealth  contributes  the  same  percentage  of  the  min- 
imum salary  prescribed  for  non-standard  certificate  holders  (emer- 
gency certificate,  seventy-five  dollars  per  month;  professional  cer- 
tificate, eighty-five  dollars  per  month) ;  for  the  term  during  which 
schools  are  in  session,  as  is  prescribed  for  standard  certificate  hold- 
ers in  the  respective  classes  of  districts. 

d.  "Provided,  That  the  amount  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  to  a 
school  district  in  any  of  ghe  foregoing  classes  which  has  a  true  valu- 
ation per  teacher  of  assessable  property  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
($50,000),  or  less,  shall  be  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  mini- 
mum salary  prescribed  herein  for  elementary  teachers  in  such  dis- 
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tricts,  and  that  the  amount  paid  to  a  school  district  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  classes  which  has  a  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  asses- 
sable property  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  (|50,000),  and 
not  more  tlian  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (.|1()0,0UU),  shall  be 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  annual  minimum  salary  prescribed  herein  for 
elementary  teachers  in  such  districts."  State  reimbursement  to  all 
other  districts  remains  unchanged. 

The  amount  of  allotment  to  each  district  is  based  "on  the  data 
and  material  contained  in  the  certificates,  which  school  districts  are 
required  by  law  to  file  with  the  said  superintendent  on  November 
first  immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  each  biennium. — "Pro- 
vided, That  tlie  amount  paid  to  any  school  district  within  any  bien- 
nium shall  in  no  case  exceed  an  amount  computed  on  the  data  and 
information  contained  in  the  certificate  required  to  be  filed  in 
November  immediately  preceding  such  biennium." 

4    Special  State  Appropriations 

a.  Closed  ScliooU.  In  order  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
further  and  to  help  districts  where  the  population  is  decreasing,  the 
Commonwealth  contributes  two  hundred  dollars  ('1200)  annually, 
beginning  with  the  school  year  1021-1022,  for  each  school  building 
closed  permanently  since  1011.  The  minute  books  of  the  board  must 
show  as  a  permanent  record  that  these  schools  were  closed  perman- 
ently, giving  the  date  of  closing  and  the  disposition  made  of  the 
schools  closed. 

b.  Transportation.  The  best  educational  opinion  is  that  an  ef- 
ficient and  economical  school  cannot  be  maintained  where  ten  or 
less  pupils  are  in  regular  attendance.  The  law  provides  that  under 
certain  circumstances  such  schools  shall  be  closed.  To  relieve  the 
district  of  the  full  burden  involved  in  the  transportation  of  the 
children  of  these  schools  wlio  Avould  have  to  walk  more  than  a  mile 
and  one-half,  the  Commonwealth  pays  fifty  (50),  sixty  (60)  or  sev- 
enty-five (75)  per  centum  of  the  transportation  cost  up  to  one 
dollar  per  day  per  pupil. 

c.  Transportation  to  Consolidated  ScJiools.  To  encourage  con- 
solidation the  Commonwealth  contributes  fifty  (50),  sixty  (GO)  or 
seventy-five  (75)  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  pupils 
to  approved  consolidated  schools,  provided  the  amount  to  be  con- 
tributed does  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  (f3,000)  per  annum 
for  districts  receiving  reimbursement  on  the  basis  of  fifty  (50)  per 
centum,  and  does  not  exceed  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  per 
annum  for  districts  receiving  reimbursemtnt  on  the  basis  of  sev- 
enty-five (75)  per  centum  or  sixty  (00)  per  centum.  • 

d.  VocdtioiKil  Education.  To  encourage  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  industrial  work,  and  the  maintenance  of  con- 
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tiniiation  classes,  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  contribute 
liberally  toward  the  support  of  vocational  departments  or  voca- 
tional schools  that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

e.  Si)ecial  Classes.  To  school  districts  which  maintain  special 
classes  for  backward  children,  the  Commonwealth  contributes  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  instructional  cost,  where  the  work  done  in  these 
classes  is  approved  by  the  State. 

C.    HANDLING  THE  MONEYS 

1,  How^  Appropriations  are  Paid 

Appropriations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by 
school  boards  through  the  county  or  district  superintendent  as 
follows : 

a.  Teachers'  salary  and  closed  school,  on  or  before  November  first. 

b.  Transportation,  on  or  before  July  tenth. 

c.  Vocational,  on  or  before  July  tenth. 

d.  Special  classes,  on  or  before  November  first. 

The  appropriation  due  districts  on  the  basis  of  salaries,  and  the 
amount  due  for  closed  schools,  are  paid  in  two  equal  installments  as 
follows : 

In  fourth  class  districts  during  February  and  August. 

In  second  and  third  class  districts  during  March  and  September. 

In  first  class  districts  during  April  and  October. 

2.  How  School  Moneys  are  Paid 

The  secretary  of  the  school  board  is  the  financial  officer  of  the 
board.  He  issues  all  warrants  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of 
salaries,  etc.,  upon  request  of  the  board.  He  keeps  all  accounts,  and 
is  responsible  for  all  the  records  and  reports  of  the  district.  It  is 
essential  that  the  secretary  be  one  who  appreciates  the  importance 
and  responsibilities  of  this  office.  The  secretary  of  a  second,  third  or 
fourth  class  district  must  be  resident  of  the  district  during  the 
term  of  service. 

To  simplify  records  and  the  work  of  the  secretary  many  school 
boards  are  now  paying  teachers  by  calendar  month  rather  than  each 
twenty  teaching  days  as  heretofore.  The  advantage  of  making  some 
one  in  the  bank,  where  the  school  funds  are  deposited,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  district  has  also  been  found  by  school  boards  to  be  both 
economical  and  practicable. 

All  bills  of  the  district  must  be  paid  by  order  on  the  treasurer 
after  approval  and  authorization  of  the  school  board.  A  careful  ac- 
counting of  all  funds  received  and  expended  must  be  kept  by  the 
secretary  and  must  be  audited  annually.    It  is  suggested  that  the 
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counting  system,  provided  free  by  the  department,  be  used  in  keep- 
ing accounts.  This  will  facilitate  auditing,  minimize  the  work  of 
the  secretary  and  simplify  the  making  out  of  the  annual  report. 

3.    Bond  Issues  and  Temporary  Loans 

The  forms  of  indebtedness  which  a  school  district  may  incur  fall 
into  three  general  classes: 

Class  A — Temporary  Loans. 

Class  B — Bonds  Issued  by  the  Board  of  School 
Directors  Without  the  Approval  of  the 
Electors. 

Class  C — Bonds  Issued  by  Majority  Vote  of  the 
Electors. 

a.  Class  A — Temporary  Loans.  School  districts  with  an  indebted- 
ness of  less  than  two  per  centum  may,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
board,  borrow  on  temjiorary  loan  an  amount  equal  to  four-tenths  of 
one  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  in  tirst  and  second  class 
districts,  and  one  per  centum  in  third  and  fourth  class  districts. 
The  amount  borrowed  must  be  repaid  from  current  revenues  within 
two  years,  and  the  obligation  cannot  be  extended  or  renewed.  The 
total  amount  of  all  indebtedness  in  any  school  district  issuing  such 
obligations  shall  not,  at  any  time,  including  such  obligations,  exceed 
two  per  centum  of  the  total  valuation  of  taxable  property  therein. 
Only  by  a  vote  of  the  people  can  the  indebtedness  of  any  district  be 
increased  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  two  per  centum  of  the  assessed 
valuation. 

The  law  requires  that  school  boards  prepare  a  budget  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  tax  levy  necessary  to  meet  the  tinancial  needs  for  the 
subsequent  school  year.  The  law  also  provides  that  the  expenditures 
during  any  school  year  shall  not  exceed  the  budget  estimate.  In 
spite  of  this  many  school  districts  find  themselves  short  of  funds  at 
times  during  the  year  and  resort  to  the  temporary  loan  to  tide  them 
over.  Although  the  practice  is  necessary  at  times,  careful  planning 
can  reduce  the  necessity  of  borrowing  money  to  a  minimum. 

b.  Class  B — Bonds  Issued  li/  the  Board  of  School  Directors  With- 
out the  Approval  of  the  Electors.  In  general  terms  it  might,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  school  bonds  can  be  issued  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  school  grounds  and  for  building  and  equipment  purposes  only. 
The  issue  of  bonds  for  the  refunding  of  existing  indebtedness  is  fi- 
nancially unsound  and,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  should  be 
frowned  upon  by  all  school  boards  as  an  unbusiness  like  practice. 

The  Pennsylvania  Constitution  limits  the  period  for  which  bonds 
can  be  issued,  fixing  the  maximum  term  at  thirty  years.   This  thirty- 
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year  period  should  be  considered  the  extreme  limit,  and  the  term  for 
which  bonds  are  to  be  issued  should  be  determined  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  anticipated  project. 

Under  the  following  conditions,  school  boards  may  issue  bonds 
up  to  two  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  school  district: 

1.  When  there  are  no  outstanding  temporary  loans  is- 
sued under  Class  A. 

2.  When  the  total  outstanding  indebtedness,  including 
temporary  loans  and  bonds  issued  by  vote  of  the  people,  does 
not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

In  case  there  are  temporary  loans  outstanding  the  amount  of  such 
loans  must  be  deducted  from  the  two  per  centum  allowed.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  school  board  had  borrowed  one  per  centum  on  temporary 
loans  it  could  issue  bonds  under  Class  B  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

No  temporary  or  deficiency  notes  should  be  refunded  from  the 
proceeds  of  such  a  bond  issue. 

c.  Class  C — Bonds  issued  Ity  Majority  Vote  of  the  Electors. 
Bonds  to  the  extent  of  seven  per  centum  of  the  assessed  valuation 
may  be  issued  by  the  school  board  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors.  It  is  to  be  observed,  hoAvever,  that  if 
there  are  any  outstanding  bonds  issued  under  Class  B,  or  notes  is- 
sued under  Class  A,  they  must  be  deducted  from  the  seven  per 
centum  allowance.  Under  no  circumstances  can  the  total  bonded 
and  temporary  indebtedness  in  any  school  district  exceed  seven  per 
centum  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  simplest  method  for  the  payment  of  school  bonds  is  the  in- 
stallment or  serial  plan.  It  not  only  avoids  the  complications  aris- 
ing out  of  the  maintenance  of  a  sinking  fund,  but  its  operation  is 
so  simple  and  direct  as  to  avoid  all  misunderstandings.  All  the 
arguments  that  can  be  mustered  against  the  sinking  fund  plan  for 
repayment  of  school  bonds  can  be  used  to  support  the  serial  plan. 
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PART  TWO:    SPECIAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 

'   I.  CLASSIFICATION 

A  one-teacher  school  that  has  thirty  or  fewer  pupils  may  be  so 
organized  and  conducted  that  it  will  offer  effective  instruction  and 
congenial  school  life.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  school  needls  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  skillful  teacher  who  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  pupils  and  their  home  life.  The  schoolroom  needs  to  be  com- 
fortable, attractive,  well  equipped,  and  well  cared  for.  There  should 
be  a  flexible  system  of  classification  that  lays  emphasis  on  the  pupil 
and  his  needs,  as  well  as  on  the  course  of  study.  The  program 
should  be  so  organized  that  pupils  can  be  taught  how  to  study  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts. 

In  organizing  a  one-teacher  school  on  a  graded  plan  the  first  ques- 
tion to  be  asked  is,  Where  does  the  pupil's  age,  his  ability,  his  person- 
ality, fit  him  to  get  most  out  of  the  school  life?  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  lines  of  division  between  what  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  grades  cannot  be  so  clearly  emphasized  as  they  are  in  graded 
schools  with  eight  or  more  teachers. 

All  pupils  of  a  class  are  seldom  equally  ready  to  pursue  all  sub- 
jects assigned  for  a  given  year's  study.  A  pupil  may  have  difficulty 
in  one  branch  or  excel  in  another,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  branches 
he  can  work  to  advantage  with  a  majority  of  the  class.  Such  a 
pupil  should  be  permitted  to  work  with  the  class  ahead  of  him  or 
behind  him  in  the  branches  where  his  ability  is  above  or  below  the 
average.  Or  he  may  be  encouraged  to  pursue  such  studies  on  his 
own  responsibility.  All  pupils  in  a  class  do  not  necessarily  have  to 
keep  abreast,  yet  they  may  work  together  as  a  group  to  great 
advantage  and  economy.  The  purpose  to  be  sought  in  the  classi- 
fication of  a  one-teacher  school  is  a  fi"ee  movement  forward  of  both 
pupils  and  classes.  This  movement  forward  will  come  more  through 
a  type  of  teaching  that  will  stimulate  a  certain  amount  of  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  each  day  than  it  will  with  teaching  that 
attempts  to  present  all  detailed  matters  in  a  course  of  study. 

A.    SIMPLIFYING  THE  ORGANIZATION 

-,  Progress  in  a  one-teacher  school  is  greatest  when  a  program  is 
so  simplified  that  it  can  be  carried  out  without  confusion  and  when 
the  recitation  periods  are  of  sufficient  length  to  make  instruction 
effective.  A  simplification  of  this  kind  may  be  brought  about  in 
several  ways: 

1.  By  presenting  such  subjects  as  music,  handwriting,  physical 
training,  and  to  some  extent  the  art  work  to  the  whole  school  as  a 
group,  or  unit. 

(87) 
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2.    By  combining  pupils  from  two  different  years  into  a  class. 
8.    By  teaching  portions  of  certain  branches  in  alternate  years. 

4.  By  correlation  of  subjects. 

5.  By  substituting  one  branch  for  another  on  one  or  two  days 
of  the  week. 

B.    POSSIBILITIES  IN  A  ONE-TEACHER  SCHOOL 

There  is  a  social  gain  that  comes  from  using  so  large  a  unit  as 
the  whole  school  in  attempting  to  acquire  common  essentials.  The 
whole  school  nuiy  become  a  unit  for  physical  training  for  music,  for 
instruction  in  handwriting,  and  for  much  of  the  work  in  art.  The 
good  that  comes  from  a  common  effort  in  a  one-teacher  school  has 
long  been  evident  from  such  periods  of  a  school  diay  as  are  devoted 
to  the  opening  exercises,  exercises  of  a  literary  nature,  the  apprecia- 
tion of  music  and  art,  and  the  general  recreation  at  recess  periods. 

The  simplification  of  the  program  through  combination,  alterna- 
tion, coordination,  and  substitution  is  not  Avithout  its  advantages. 
By  reducing  the  number  of  classes  more  time  is  given  to  the  teacher 
for  instruction  in  recitation  periods  and  for  the  direction  of  study 
periods.  The  longer  pei'iods  for  instruction  in  the  upper  classes 
that  come  from  combining  the  pupils  of  two  different  years  into  a 
class  unit  will  be  of  more  advantage  than  will  the  very  short  periods 
if  the  pupils  of  each  year  make  a  separate  class.  In  the  lower 
classes  where  the  ability  of  pupils  to  follow  class  instruction  with 
sustained  attention  is  not  so  great,  the  advantage  in  time  can  be 
given  to  more  careful  diirection  of  the  seat  work  and  in  some  dif- 
ferent years.  For  example,  in  the  first  period  for  the  D  class,  as 
given  in  the  suggestive  schedule,  the  teacher's  time  for  twenty  min- 
utes should  be  divided  between  the  beginning  pupils  and  the  second 
year  pupils.  It  sliovdd  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  teacher's  attention 
to  pupils  is  most  needed  in  the  lower  classes.  The  classes  better 
trained  in  studying  can  manage  to  do  much  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. 

The  organization  of  a  one-teacher  school  will  necessitate  teaching 
pupils  in  the  art  of  voluntary  concentration  in  the  presence  of  other 
pupils  at  work,  a  thing  that  in  practical  life  is  of  a  very  great  advan- 
tage. There  will  also  result  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  volun- 
tarily listening  to  audi  learning  from  other  groups,  a  thing  hard  to 
prove  as  a  social  or  even  a  school  advantage. 

C.    DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

1.  Year 

"Year"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  indicating  where  a  pupil  stands 
in  a  six-year  or  eight-year  elementary  course.   For  example,  a  fourth 
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year  pupil  is  one  who  has  been  jpromoted  after  having  been  enrolledl 
in  school  three  years,  or  who  has  satisfied  his  teacher  that  he  can 
work  to  advantage  with  a  group  of  pupils  who  have  been  in  school 
three  full  years.  A  sixth  year  pupil  is  one  who  is  studying  the 
graded  subject  matter  for  the  sixth  year,  but  in  the  plan  of  alterna- 
tion he  may  study  fifth  year  graded  subject  matter  in  English  during 
his  sixth  years'  work  in  school. 

2.  Class 

"Class"  means  a  group  made  up  from  the  pupils  of  two  different 
years  as  they  are  combined  for  purposes  of  simplified  organization, 
as  herein  suggested. 

A  general  practice  is  to  organize  a  one-teacher  school  into  four 
classes.  When  eight  years  make  up  the  school  enrollment,  the  pupils 
of  the  first  and  second  years  form  the  D  class,  the  pupils  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  form  the  O  class,  the  pupils  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  form  the  B  class,  and  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  form  the  A  class.  Such  a  combination  of  years  into 
classes  is  a  compromise  between  desirable  classification  and  the 
necessity  of  saving  time  for  more  effective  instruction. 

3.  Alternation 

"Alternation"  means  giving,  during  one  school  year,  to  a  class 
made  up  of  pupils  from  two  years  or  grades  of  the  school  enroll- 
ment, the  graded  work  for  one  year  while  the  other  year's  work  is 
omitted.  The  next  school  year  the  work  omitted  is  taken  up.  By 
this  plan  the  pn])il  does  all  the  work  of  the  course  of  study  but  not 
in  the  same  order.  The  graded  work  for  the  A  class,  and  for  the  B 
class,  is  so  arranged  that  one  year's  woi'k  is  about  as  difficult  as  the 
other  and  it  matters  little  Avhicli  year's  work  is  taken  up  first.  The 
work  should  be  so  planned  as  to  catch  essential  matter  skipped)  in 
alternate  years. 

Alternation  is  not  possible  in  the  first  and  second  years  except 
for  literature  and  nature  study,  nor  is  it  always  possible  to  alter- 
nate reading  and  arithmetic  to  advantage  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years;  but  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  recitation  periods 
by  having  the  time,  allotted  for  example  to  the  C  class,  divided  be- 
tween the  two  years  that  make  up  that  class.  The  work  in  com- 
position, geography,  and  history,  can  be  alternated  to  advantage. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  (the  B  class),  all  subjects  may  be  alter- 
nated. The  only  variation  advisable  miglit  be  in  connection  with 
teaching  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

In  the  A  class  all  subjects  should  be  alternated.  This  can  be  done 
in  reading,  in  composition,  in  history  audi  civics,  as  arranged  for 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  in  geography  and  science,  as  out- 
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lined  for  these  years.  Alternation  is  possible  also  in  arithmetic. 
For  example,  percentage  makes  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  seventh 
year  work  given  during  the  term  of  1928-29,  and  mensuration  which 
makes  up  the  greater  portion  of  the  eighth  year  work  is  given  during 
the  term  of  1927-28. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  records  of  progress  through 
the  school,  the  odd  years  of  work  should  be  taught  during  the  terms 
beginning  in  the  even  years  and  the  even  years  of  work  should  be 
taught  during  the  terms  beginning  in  the  odd  years.  The  teacher 
will  need)  to  plan  ahead  for  two  years  with  each  class.  She  will  also 
need  to  preserve  her  plans  at  the  end  of  each  school  year  and  make 
accurate  records  of  progress  for  her  own  convenience,  or  in  antici- 
pation of  a  change  of  teachers. 

Alternation  must  be  looked  on  as  a  compromise  measure  made 
necessary  in  a  room  having  six  or  eight  years  of  work  to  be  done 
by  one  teacher.  It  has  attendant  disadvantages  and  the  teacher's 
task  is  to  overcome  some  of  them  by  exceptional  planning  and  manip- 
ulation, as  set  forth  in  a  suggestive  way  in  these  pages.  When  this 
is  well  done  alternation  will  bring  into  the  one-teacher  school  that 
which  exists  in  actual  social  situations  where  persons  varying  in  age 
acquire  subject  matter  without  regard  to  its  sequence  in  time.  The 
following  is  a  suggestive  plan  for  alternation. 


ALTERNATION  IN  BRANCHES  FOR  1927-1928 


Subject 

C  Class 

B  Class 

A  Class 

No  alternation 

Sixth 

year 

work 

Eighth  year 

work 

composition— Spelling   

Fourth  year  work 

Sixth 

year 

work 

Eighth  year 

work 

No  alternation 

Sixth 

year 

work 

Eighth  year 

work 

Geograpliy— Nature  Study 

Fourth  year  work 

Sixth 

year 

work 

Eighth  year 

work 

Fourth  year  work 

Sixth 

year 

work 

Eighth  year 

civics 

Note:  In  the  D  class  use  the  second  year  nature  study  and  literature.  In  the  A  class  the 
last  half  o£  the  eighth  year  geography  is  to  be  given  to  agriculture. 

ALTERNATION  IN  BRANCHES  FOR  1928  1929 


Subject 

O  Class 

B  Class 
f 

A  Class 

No  alternation 

Fifth 

year 

work 

Seventh 

year  work 

Composition— Spelling   

Third  year  work 

Fifth 

year 

1 

work 
p 

Seventh 

year  work 

Arithmetic   

No  alternation 

Fifth 

year 

work 

Seventh 

year  work 

Geography— Nature  Study  ... 

Third  year  work 

Fifth 

year 

■ 

work 

Seventh 

year  work 

History— Civics   

Third  year  work 
1 

Fifth 

year 

work 
c 

Seventh 

year  history 

Note:    Id  the  D  class  use  the  first  year  nature  study  and  literature. 
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4.  Correlation 

Correlation  of  subjects  is  used  in  the  practical  sense  of  learning 
some  of  the  essentials  of  one  subject  as  they  are  incidentally  related 
to  another  subject  that  is  scheduled  for  recitation  or  study.  For 
example,  spelling  of  words  is  taught  in  branches  where  they  occur 
for  the  first  time;  composition  is  taught  when  topics  are  discussed 
in  history  or  geography;  geography  is  taught  in  connection  with 
the  historic  development  of  the  United  States;  drawing  is  taught 
through  illustrative  material  used  in  most  of  the  other  branches. 
Much  material  for  language  work  deals  with  natui'e  study  and  civics, 
and  whatever  term  is  used  to  indicate  the  recitation  it  is  clear  that 
some  parts  of  several  different  branches  can  be  readily  correlated. 

5.  Substitution 

Substitution  of  one  branch  for  another  on  a  certain  day  or  days 
of  the  week  will  help  in  simplifying  the  program  and  in  lengthening 
the  recitation  periods.  For  example,  the  work  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  is  substituted  on  Thursdays  for  geography,  composition,  read- 
ing, and  history,  taken  in  order  for  successive  weeks.  Art  is  substi- 
tuted in  the  same  way  on  Tuesdays. 

With  substitution  as  a  means  of  simplifying  the  organization  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  the  other  means  given  above,  the  teacher  must 
exercise  due  caution,  and  be  sure  to  secure  parental  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

II.    PROGRAM  FOR  DAILY  WORK 

A.   SUGGESTIONS  ON  MAKING 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  making  of  a  program 
for  a  one-teacher  school.  The  one  herein  included  is  merely  a  sug- 
gestive one  for  a  school  having  all  of  the  eight  years.  The  teacher 
should  realize  that  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  primary 
pupils,  especially  the  beginners'  class  until  they  learn  how  to  keep 
busy  in  school.  The  teacher  should  reserve  for  herself  an  unassigued 
period  daily  for  such  special  help  or  similar  duties.  Where  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  can  attend  a  junior  high  school  the  prob- 
lem is  much  easier.  In  fact  all  such  pupils  in  one-teacher  schools 
should  be  encouraged  to  attend  junior  high  schools  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  Where  no  junior  high  school  is  within  reach,  the 
seventh  and  eighth  year  pupils  should  be  brought  together  at  a 
convenient  school  designated  by  the  board  of  school  directors  for 
this  purpose  where  transportation  is  possible. 
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Each  school  presents  a  particular  situation  to  which  the  program 
should  be  adopted.  Several  fairly  well  accepted  principles  on  the 
making  and  use  of  a  one-teacher  school  program  are  these: 

1.  It  should  be  based  on  the  length  of  the  school  diay  and  the 
table  of  time  distribution  to  the  subjects,  as  given  in  Part  One. 

2.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  schedule  of  work  set  down 
can  be  adhered  to  each  day  and  be  done  without  hurry  or  confusion ; 
that  is,  the  program  should  not  be  over-crowded. 

3.  It  should  provide  for  periods  of  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
for  recitations,  or  longer  if  possible,  should  allow  sufficient  margin 
for  the  assembling  of  classes,  andi  should  pi'ovide  for  two  recess 
periods. 

4.  In  order  to  keep  it  in  a  simple  form  it  should  provide  for 
physical  training,  hand-writing,  and  music,  with  all  of  the  years 
combined.  The  work  in  art  and  physiology  and  hygiene  can  largely 
be  done  in  this  way,  but  substitutions  of  these  subjects  one  day  a 
week  should  be  made  in  turn  from  time  scheduled  daily  for  arith- 
metic, composition,  reading,  geography,  and  history. 

5.  It  should  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  and  carried  out 
with  promptness,  especially  Avitli  regard  to  recess  periods  and  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  school  day.  The  teacher  should  guard 
against  giving  too  much  time  to  subjects  she  particularly  likes  to 
teach, 

().  The  work  of  the  primary  grades,  both  class  recitation  and 
seat  work,  should  receive  its  full  share  of  attention.  The  whole 
program  shouldi  be  so  carried  out  that  attention  can  be  given  to 
individual  needs. 

7.  The  teacher  should  be  at  the  school  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  opening  in  order  to  carry  out  the  program.  Younger  pupils 
might  be  dismissed  earlier  in  the  afternoon  or  given  free  play  in 
the  open,  if  the  weather  is  fit.  But  in  most  cases  the  younger  pupils 
need  to  go  home  Avith  older  brothers  or  sisters  and  should  have 
play  and  handwork,  or  reading  of  books,  provided  for  them. 

8.  It  should  presuppose  the  admission  of  pupils  but  once  a  year. 
Pupils  who  become  six  l)efore  the  endi  of  the  term  should  be  admitted 
in  September.  An  understanding  of  this  sort  should  be  had  with 
the  board  of  school  directors. 

B.    SUGGESTIVE  RECITATION  AND  STUDY  PROGRAM 
FOR  AN  EIGHT-YEAR  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

The  length  of  the  scliool  day  and  the  time  distribution  table  are 
given  in  Part  One.  Unless  by  action  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
this  should  not  be  departed  from.  The  suggestive  recitation  and 
study  program  that  follows  is  based  on  such  a  school  day. 
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C.   EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 

The  terms  used  in  the  suggestive  program  should  be  interpreted 
in  this  way. 

1.  Seat  Work— Class  D 

This  term  includes  what  is  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  busy  work 
and  other  devices  such  as  word  and  sentence  building,  counting  by 
objects,  copying  from  the  blackboard.  In  addition  to  this,  suitable 
forms  of  what  is  termed  handwork  in  the  other  classes,  such  as 
paper  folding  and  cutting,  clay  modeling,  mat  weaving,  should  be 
provided. 

2.  Handwork — Classes  C,  B,  A 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  set  forth  in  the  course  of  study  in 
art.  Constructive  handwork  is  highly  valuable  in  itself,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  as  a  relief  to  periods  of  study.  Drawing,  de- 
signing, lettering,  making  of  posters,  modeling,  should  be  planned 
and  provided  for  the  study  periods. 

3.  Blackboard — Especially  for  Class  D 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  do  work  in  writing  and 
drawing  on  the  blackboard  by  large  free-arm  movement,  but  the 
teacher  needs  to  direct  it  by  placing  definite  copy  from  which  to 
work.  Such  copy  work  shoiild  be  placed  low  enough  for  the  chil- 
th-en  to  see  well  and  should  be  done  with  care.  The  pupils  should 
be  taught  how  to  clean  and  take  care  of  a  blackboard. 

The  blackboards  should  be  freely  used.  The  teacher  should  keep 
the  upper  third  for  indicating  the  work  for  the  day  in  each  class. 

4.  Library 

This  should  be  a  period  in  Avhich  the  pupil  uses  books  contained 
in  the  library.  They  should  be  shown  how  to  read  books  to  advant- 
age. The  equipment  of  a  library,  with  the  material  suggested  in 
Part  Four,  is  as  necessary  as  is  any  other  equipment  which  needs 
to  be  provided. 

5.  Unassigned 

Two  periods  of  unassigned  time  are  given  daily  to  the  A,  B,  and  C 
classes.  Each  pupil  should  be  urged  to  use  this  unassigned  time 
according  to  his  own  best  judgment. 

The  last  hour  on  Friday  or  Monday  might  be  used  by  the  whole 
school  for  exercises  of  a  general  literary  nature,  including  current 
events. 

6.  Recesses 

The  teacher  should  read  the  suggestions  on  conducting  recesses, 
under  Part  One,  and  follow  them  as  nearly  as  possible.   The  pupils 
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who  are  in  proper  physical  condition  to  do  so  should  play  outside 
when  the  weather  is  at  all  fit.  The  schoolroom  should  be  well 
aired  and  the  heating  looked  after  so  that  the  room  will  be  com- 
fortable when  the  pupils  reenter.  The  teacher  should  observe  pupils 
carefully  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  physical  condition  when 
sent  out  for  a  recess  period. 

D.  PROMOTION 

The  promotion  of  pupils  in  a  one-teacher  school  is  more  largely 
a  matter  of  the  teacher's  judgment,  together  with  the  advice  of  the 
superintendent,  than  it  is  in  any  other  type  of  school.  A  pupil  should 
be  promoted  to  the  next  class  Avhen  he  can  do  the  work  in  it  and 
has  completed  the  necessary  work  of  the  years  below.  This  promo- 
tion ought  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

1.  To  High  School 

In  the  case  of  promotion  to  high  school  the  teacher  should  for  the 
school  year  keep  in  touch  with  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  to  which  the  pupils  will  go.  Such  co- 
operation will  establish  usable  standards  of  work  for  the  A  class, 
and  make  it  easier  for  the  eighth  year  pupils  who  are  prepared  to 
do  so  to  take  up  the  new  work  of  the  high  school. 

The  planning  of  the  work  for  the  pupils  who  expect  to  be  promoted 
from  the  eighth  year  should  be  done  a  year  in  advance.  As  their 
fitness  to  enter  high  school  must  be  certified  to  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  in  practice  is  doue  so  on  a  county-wide  examination, 
the  eighth  year  pupils  should  be  given  sufficient  practice  in  organ- 
izing and  arranging  a  manuscript  for  a  written  examination.  This 
practice  should  be  done  in  regular  classroom  subject  matter  aud 
not  be  a  coaching  for  examination  exercises.  But  the  work  of  the  A 
class  is  not  review  and  coaching  to  pass  an  examination.  It  should 
be  in  new  subject  matter.  At  least  half  of  the  credit  for  promotion 
to  high  school  should  come  from  the  monthly  records  of  the  pupils, 
when  there  is  a  high  school  in  their  own  district.  When  they  become 
non-resident  pupils  of  a  high  school  they  must  of  course  be  promoted 
on  the  certification  of  the  county  superintendent  after  having  been 
given  an  examination.  The  A  class  might  have  two  or  three  ex- 
aminations given  each  year  for  practice  in  preparing  manuscript  and 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  teacher  check  up  on  the  weak  points 
in  his  teaching. 

2.  Transfers 

If  a  teacher  takes  up  the  work  for  the  first  time  in  a  school  he 
should  make  no  changes  in  the  classification,  as  given  in  the  record 
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book  for  the  past  year,  until  after  thorough  trial.  In  case  a  pupil 
is  to  be  admitted  from  another  school  he  should  be  given  the  classifi- 
cation his  transfer  card  calls  for.  If  a  pupil  leaves  for  another  school 
he  should  be  given  a  transfer  card  indicating  the  work  he  has  done. 

2.    Plan  of  Promotion 

During  the  term  of  1027-28  the  A  class  will  do  eighth  year  work, 
the  B  class  will  do  sixth  year  work,  and  the  C  class  will  do  fourth 
year  work  in  the  branches  that  are  alternated. 

By  the  end  of  1927-28  these  promotions  will  take  place: 

a.  The  eighth  year  will  go  to  high  school. 

b.  The  seventh  year  will  stay  in  the  A  class  as  the  eighth  year. 

c.  The  sixth  year  will  go  to  the  A  class  as  the  seventh  year. 

d.  The  fifth  year  will  stay  in  the  B  class  as  the  sixth  year. 

e.  The  fourth  year  will  go  to  the  B  class  as  the  fifth  year. 

f.  The  third  year  will  stay  in  the  C  class  as  the  fourth  year. 

g.  The  second  year  will  go  to  the  C  class  as  the  third  year. 

During  the  term  of  1928-29  the  A  class  will  do  seventh  year  Avork. 
the  B  class  will  do  fifth  year  work,  the  C  class  will  do  third  year 
work. 

By  the  end  of  1928-29  the  pupils  that  had  been  seventh  year  in 
1927-28  will  go  to  high  school,  the  ones  that  had  been  sixth  year 
pupils  will  be  eighth  year  in  the  A  class,  the  ones  who  had  been  fifth 
year  pupils  will  be  seventh  year  in  the  A  class,  the  ones  who  had  been 
foiirth  year  pupils  will  be  sixth  year  in  the  B  class,  the  ones  who 
had  been  second  year  pupils  will  be  fourth  year  in  the  C  class,  and 
the  ones  who  had  been  first  year  pupils  will  be  third  year  in  the  C 
class. 

III.    USING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  is  not  a  substitute  for  textbooks  nor  can  it 
be  used  as  such.  As  it  is  herein  given  it  is  an  outline  of  the  more 
important  features  of  the  different  branches  of  study  that  are 
worthy  of  study  ))y  a  majority  of  the  pupils.  Some  will  do  much 
more  than  is  outlined  and  some  will  do  less.  The  teacher's  work  is 
to  select  the  subject  matter  so  that  the  more  essential  features  are 
first  studied,  together  with  as  many  of  the  details  as  can  be  done  to 
advantage. 

A.    RELATION  TO  TEXTBOOKS 

The  textbooks  that  are  adopted  in  the  district  should  follow  the 
point  of  view  set  up  in  the  course  of  study  for  each  branch.  But  it 
will  be  necessary  in  planning,  to  follow  the  order  of  the  course  of 
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study  and  adapt  the  textbook  to  such  order  and  such  material  as 
are  called  for.  The  textbook  is  necessary,  and  part  of  the  work  of 
the  teacher  is  to  show  the  pupil  how  to  use  such  a  book  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

B.    USE  THROUGH  PLANNING 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  planning  shouldi  be  done  in  units  of  two 
years,  indicating-  what  is  to  come  in  the  even  calendar  years  and 
what  is  to  come  in  the  odd  calendar  years.  For  example,  from  the 
suggested  material  for  composition  and  reading  in  grades  five  and  six 
a  two  years'  block  of  work  for  the  B  class  can  be  organized,  omitting 
what  cannot  well  be  handled,  or  substituting  what  seems  to  tit  the 
class  at  the  time.  The  notes  inserted  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
different  branches  at  the  beginning  of  the  two-year  blocks  of  subject 
matter  will  help  in  this  planning. 

Correlation  in  the  handling  of  subject  matter  will  leadi  to  much 
simplification.  For  example,  the  greater  part  of  the  composition 
material  for  the  C  and  D  classes  has  to  do  with  the  environment  of 
the  pupils.  As  this  environment  is  set  forth  in  the  work  for  nature 
study,  geography  and  civics,  a  proper  treatment  of  these  two  branches 
should  be  regarded  as  meeting  a  part  of  the  needs  of  composition 
under  English. 

If  the  equipment  of  reference  books  is  what  it  should  be,  units  of 
study  for  the  A  and  B  classes,  generally  spoken  of  as  projects,  can 
be  worked  out  to  great  advantage.  Geography  and  history  are  par- 
ticularly good  for  work  so  planned.  With  these  projects  drawing, 
spelling,  handwriting,  and  composition  are  necessarily  correlated. 


C.    KEEPING  ACCURATE  RECORDS 

The  organization  for  a  one-teacher  school  as  set  forth  above  cannot 
succeed  unless  accurate  records  are  kept  of  what  has  been  done. 
These  records  should  be  completed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
supervising  principal  or  the  secretary  of  the  school  board  by  the 
teacher. 

D.    SUBJECTS  BY  CLASSES  AND  YEARS 
D  Class 


First  Year 
Reading 

Physical  education- 
Nature  study 
Music 
Art 

Handwriting 
Number  exercises 


Second  Year 
Reading 
-hygiene  Spelling 

Handwriting 
Arithmetic 

Physical  education — hygiene 

Nature  study 

Music 

Art 


X7 
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C  Class 


Third  Year 
Reading 

Composition — spelling 

Handwriting 

Arithmetic 

Geography — nature  study 
History — civics- 
Physical  education- — hygiene 
Music 
Art 


Fourth  Yeai 


Reading 

Composition — spelling 

Handwriting 

Arithmetic 

Geography — nature  study 

History — civics 

Physical  education — hygiene 

Music 

Art 


B  Class 


Fifth  Year 


Reading 

Composition — spelling 

Handwriting 

Arithmetic 

Geography — nature  study 
History — civics 

Physical  education — physiology 

Music 

Art 


Sixth  Year 


Reading 

Composition — spelling 

Handwriting 

Arithmetic 

Geography — nature  study 
History — civics 

Physical  education — physiology 

Music 

Art 


A  Class 


Seventh  Year 


Reading 

Composition — spelling 

Handwriting 

Arithmetic 

Geography — agriculture 
History 

Physical  education — physiology 

Music 

Art 


Eighth  Year 
Reading 

Composition — spelling 
Handwriting  , 
Arithmetic 

Geography — agriculture 
Civics 

Physical  education — physiology 

Music 

Art 


IV.    NATURE  OF  THE  TEACHER'S  WORK 

The  professional  relations  of  the  teacher  are  set  forth  in  Part 
One.  But  as  the  majority  of  one-teacher  schools  are  in  districts 
without  super\Tising  principals  or  special  supervisors  it  is  well  to 
study  carefully  the  relation  between  the  teacher  and  the  school 
board  and  between  the  teacher  and  the  office  of  the  county  superin- 
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tendent  as  therein  given.  For  example,  the  organization  of  the 
school,  its  grading  promotions,  examinations,  and  methods  of  in- 
struction are  joint  functions  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  county  or 
assistant  county  superintendent  who  visits  the  school.  But  fixing 
the  calendar  for  the  term,  fixing  the  hours  of  the  school  day,  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  text  books,  supplies,  and  equipment  be- 
long to  the  school  board.  In  addition,  the  teacher  has  her  own 
definite  responsibilities  in  regard  to  discipline  and  instruction,  the 
care  of  the  school  property,  relation  to  attendance  records,  vacci- 
nation and  quarantine  regulations,  and  her  obligations  for  profes- 
sional improvement. 

There  is  also  a  relatioxi  to  the  district  that  is  social  as  well  as 
professional.  A  community  interest  that  will  stand  for  well  kept 
and  attractive  school  grounds  can  usually  be  secured  on  initiative 
from  the  teacher.  Much  of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  questions 
of  discipline  may  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  makes  an  effort  to  adapt 
herself  to  the  community,  comes  to  know  the  patrons,  and  is  sympa- 
thetic with  their  standards  of  living. 

V.  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

The  general  care  of  school  equipment  and  supplies  is  discussed 
in  Part  One.  This  section  should  be  carefully  read.  Heating  and 
ventilating,  adjusting  windows  shades,  oversight  of  drinking  water 
to  keep  it  sanitary,  and  seeing  that  toilets  are  kept  clean  are  respon- 
sibilities of  the  teacher.  But  having  the  property  put  in  order  be- 
fore school  opens  is  a  responsibility  of  the  directors.  The  teacher 
should  urge  that  this  be  done  before  she  begins  work.  The  school 
board  should  pay  for  janitor  service  for  sweeping,  dusting,  and 
heating  in  a  one-teacher  school,  but  the  directing  of  such  service 
should  be  done  by  the  teacher.  A  teacher  should  go  to  his  district 
a  few  days  before  the  opening  of  school  in  order  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  situation,  to  see  that  the  property  and  equipment  are  all 
right,  and  to  get  in  touch  with  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

A.   MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

1.  Blackboards 

Effective  work  cannot  well  be  done  without  good  and  sufficient 
blackboards.  A  one-teacher  school  should  have  all  available  space 
covered  by  slate  blackboard.  These  boards  should  be  placed  low 
enough  for  use  by  the  smaller  children.  A  well-kept  blackboard  is 
g.jj  indication  of  a  good  teacher. 
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2.  Writing  and  Art  Materials 

There  should  be  enough  writing  material  for  both  pencil  and  pen 
work  and  it  should  be  economically  used  under  the  teacher's  guid- 
ance. A  minimum  of  art  material  should  be  provided  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  art  course.  The  suggestions  in  the  introduction  to  this 
course  on  providing  art  material  should  he  followed.  Much  of  this 
material  can  be  used  for  seat  work. 

3.  Maps  and  Globes 

Good  single  wall  maps,  physical  and  political,  should  be  provided. 
One  of  these  should  be  a  world  map,  one  a  United  States  map,  one  a 
State  map,  and  one  a  county  map.  A  good  twelve-inch  globe  is  also 
necessary.   In  addition  to  these  there  should  be  one  good  atlas. 

4.  Illustrative  Devices 

These  will  be  used  largely  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  nature 
study,  and  geography.  Much  of  such  material  can  be  home-made, 
except  the  standard  measures  in  denominate  numbers.  No  better 
devices  for  counting  can  be  bought  than  yellow  and  red  Indian  corn 
kernels.  Two  or  three  simple  microscopes  that  are  inexpensive  will 
reveal  a  new  world  to  pupils  if  the  teacher  can  in  some  way  pro- 
vide them.  Pictures  illustrating  scenery  and  life  over  the  earth  are 
of  great  help  in  giving  real  impressions. 

B.  BOOKS 

1.  Textbooks 

These  should  be  modern  and  in  accord  with  this  course  of  study 
if  they  are  to  be  serviceable.  Each  child  should  have  a  book  to 
himself.  In  reading  there  should  be  a  half  dozen  sets  of  supple- 
mentary readers,  a  few  of  which  should  be  geographic  and  historic 
in  character.  There  should  be  desk  dictionaries  for  each  pupil  in 
the  A  and  B  classes. 

2.  Reference  Books 

Part  Four  will  set  forth  what  is  needed.  An  unabridged  diction- 
ary Avith  many  supplemental  illustrations  is  needed.  One  book  on 
quotations  will  be  very  serviceable.  An  anthology  of  poetical 
selections  is  needed.  To  these  should  be  added  as  many  of  the 
reference  books  listed  in  Part  Four  as  can  be  secured. 

3.  Literature 

A  portion  of  the  books  in  literature  listed  in  Part  Four  should 
be  bought  each  year.   These  books  should  not  only  be  read  in  school 
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but  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  for  home  reading.  The  teacher 
should  be  very  exacting  on  the  care  of  these  books. 

C.    RESPONSIBILITY  OF  BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  responsibility  for  equipment  and  supplies  rests  with  the  board 
of  school  directors.  It  is  their  obligation  to  see  that  the  proper 
tools  are  given  to  pupils  and  teacher  and  then  to  hold  the  teacher 
accountable  for  results. 


PART  III 
COURSES  OF  STUDY 


PART  THREE :    COURSES  OF  STUDY 


1.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH, 
INCLUDING  READING,  SPELLING  AND  HANDWRITING 

A.    POINT  OF  VIEW 

1.  A  Definition  of  English 

The  School  Law  in  providing  for  the  branches  of  instruction  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Pennsylvania  uses  this  phrasing:  "English, 

including  spelling,  reading,  and  handAATiting  "  The 

course  of  study  in  English  for  elementary  schools  will  be  organized 
to  meet  this  legal  definition. 

The  word  English  evidently  means  the  language  that  is  to  be 
used  by  the  pupils  of  our  schools  in  the  communication  of  thought 
and  feeling.  It  is  to  be  the  common  tool  for  gathering  information 
through  listening  and  reading  and  for  giving  such  information  to 
others  through  speaking  and  writing.  In  other  words,  English  is 
to  be  the  medium  usedi  in  organizing  experience. 

Language  must  make  sense.  It  must  say  something  that  is  worth 
saying  and  say  it  so  that  it  can  be  comprehended  by  persons  who 
listen  or  read.  Furthermore,  the  words  should  be  spoken  or  written 
in  such  a  way  that  what  is  composed  will  agree  with  the  commonly 
accepted  forms  used  in  speech  and  writing. 

2.  General  Aim  and  Scope 

The  work  in  English  throughout  the  elementary  years  embodies 
the  major  portion  of  the  child's  intellectual  life  in  school.  As  such 
life  is  largely  concerned  with  gaining  information  and  impressions 
and  in  learning  how  to  communicate  them,  the  English  work  should 
aim  to  stimulate  the  child's  imagination,  to  awaken  his  interest  in 
nature,  in  literature,  in  his  relation  to  other  persons,  and  to  direct 
him  in  organizing,  exchanging,  and  enlarging  the  experiences  that 
grow  out  of  such  interests.  The  child,  not  the  subject,  is  to  be  taught. 
He  must  really  experience  English,  that  is,  he  must  read  English, 
write  English,  and  speak  English. 

The  work  of  instruction  in  English  ought  to  look  toward  these 
attainments  on  the  part  of  pupils: 

a.  To  read  miscellaneous  printed  matter  with  speed  and  un- 
derstanding, to  organize  what  has  been  read,  and  to 
remember  what  is  of  most  value  to  the  reader. 

(105) 
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b.  To  build  up  year  after  year  a  usable  vocabulary  that 
should  reach  a  minimum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
words.  In  this  vocabulary  the  aim  should  be  to  spell 
correctly  the  words  that  need  to  be  written,  to  pronounce 
correctly  the  words  that  need  to  be  spoken,  and  to 
recognize  easily  and  understandingly  the  words  that 
need  to  be  readl. 

c.  To  learn  how  to  put  words  together  into  sentences  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  usage  so  that  they  will  make 
sense  and  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  answering  questions 
and  in  discussing  topics. 

d.  To  learn  how  to  compose  such  ordinary  business  and)  so- 
cial letters  as  will  probably  need  to  be  written,  and  to 
write  them  in  a  legible  and  firm  hand. 

e.  To  have  provided  for  and  usedi  by  the  pupils  plenty  of 
good  books,  both  literary  and  informational. 

3.  Reading 

Reading  is  using  experience  in  finding  out  the  thought  and  feeling 
that  have  been  put  into  printed  pages.  It  is  an  art  and  as  such  is 
improved  through  practice  andi  an  enlarged  experience.  It  is  not 
completed  at  any  particular  time.  It  is  the  basis  of  ability  to  study. 
For  this  reason  it  becomes  the  fundamental  branch  in  the  elementary 
school. 

Reading  is  more  than  word  recognition  and  word  naming.  It 
involves  associating  ideas  in  groups  andJ  comprehending  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentencL'  as  a  whole.  Effective  habits  should  be  developed 
in  grasping  with  ease  and  accuracy  the  related  sense  of  the  sentences 
as  they  follow  each  other  on  the  pi'inted  page.  There  should  also 
be  developed  the  ability  to  impart  this  meaning  by  reading  aloud 
to  a  group  of  listeners. 

'  Pupils  should  be  led  to  feel  that  reading  is  thought-getting;  that 
oral  reading  is  thought-giving,  not  word-saying.  They  should  from 
the  very  beginning,  be  led  to  work  for  thought  and  to  express  thought 
— really  to  readi. 

The  meaning  should  be  secured  from  the  printed  page  in  large 
thought  units.  The  characteristic  of  maturity  in  reading,  reading  by 
thought  units  rather  than  by  word  units,  should  be  kept  in  mind 
when  reading  is  being  taught.  But  final  mature  habits  in  reading 
cannot  be  secured  by  any  single  route. 

By  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  fourth  year  of  school  he  should 
know  how  to  read  print.  But  he  will  continue  to  learn  to  read 
throughout  the  years  that  follow.  He  will  for  the  most  jpart  be 
reading  for  careful  study,  for  needed)  infoi'mation,  for  recreation. 
All  of  this  will  be  silent  reading.  This  type  of  reading  should  be 
emphasized  from  the  first  year  on. 
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a.  Mechanics  of  Reading.  During  the  first  three  years  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  ought  not  to  be  developed  more  rapidly  than  is 
the  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read.  Pupils  should  acquire  the 
skill  necessary  to  analyze  words  as  to  sound  and  to  pronounce 
them  without  hesitation,  but  at  the  same  time  the  rmeaning  of  such 
words  should  become  clear. 

Special  drill  periods  should  be  provided  for  effective  practice  in 
the  production  and  enunciation  of  correct  speech  sounds  apart  from 
the  content  reading  lesson.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  child 
should  be  able  to  analyze  phonetically  and  pronounce  accurately 
words  within  his  comprehension,  and  should  have  fairly  well  estab- 
lished speech  habits  in  reading.  From  the  fifth  year  on  the  pupil 
should  be  trained  in  using  the  dictionary  ,as  an  aid  in  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Drill  in  phonetic  quantities  should  be  specific,  accurate,  and  brief. 
It  should  emphasize  consonant  as  well  as  vowel  sounds  and  should 
provide  exercises  in  syllabication  and  accent.  Diacritical  markings 
should  receive  careful  drill  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. 

In  addition  to  words  as  units  in  reading,  attention  should!  be 
given  to  the  recognition  and  announcement  of  the  more  common 
phrases  from  the  beginning.  This  is  especially  useful  in  connection 
with  flash  cards  designated  to  enlarge  the  perception  span  and  so  in- 
crease fluency  in  reading. 

(1)  TJie  Process.  Good  reading  depends  upon  the  power 
to  get  the  thought  which  lies  back  of  the  printedl  page,  and 
this  in  turn  depends  upon  the  power  to  recognize,  under- 
stand, and  pronounce  words.  If  there  is  no  hesitancy  in 
word-recognition,  and  if  the  pupil  can  take  in  large  eyefuls 
of  words  andi  phrases  with  short  fixation  periods  in  the 
lines  of  print,  fluent  and  expressive  reading  may  be  ob- 
tained with  comparative  ease. 

(2)  Words.  Thought  mastery,  however,  will  depend 
largely  upon  word  mastery  since  the  words  are  the  me- 
diium  through  which  the  thought  is  obtained.  The  child  must 
be  taught  how  to  acquire  words  most  quickly,  most  surely, 
and  most  accurately,  so  that  thought  may  predominate  and 
the  mechanical  process  be  kept  in  the  background. 

Children  must  be  taught  how  to  grasp  not  only  words  but 
also  word  groups  as  a  whole.  Cards  containing  words  and 
word  groups  of  frequent  occurrence  are  good  for  rapid  and 
brief  drill  periods  after  some  facility  in  reading  has  been 
acquired'.  Such  drills  might  begin  the  last  half  of  the  first 
year  and  continue  until  the  children  are  familiar  with  three 
or  four  hundred  words  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  child's 
running  vocabulary  in  reading. 

The  need  of  a  well  selected  vocabulary  cannot  be  too 
strongly  em])hasized.  Word  study  ought  to  be  systematized. 
An  invaluable  aid  to  this  important  phase  of  reading  is  The 
Teacher's  Word  Book  by  Thorndike,  issued  by  Teachers  Col- 
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lege,  Columbia  University,  at  sixty-five  cents.  This  list, 
together  with  the  words  selected  locally  by  the  teacher  after 
testing  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupils,  will  help  to  solve  the 
important  and  difficult  question  of  the  most  essential  words 
to  know. 

The  first  five  hundred  most  commonly  used  words  of 
the  Thorndike  list  are  here  given  by  permission  of  the 
Bureau  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College: 


better 

dark 

fire 

(X  K'  yj  Li  1/ 

between 

dfl  V 

first 

clbOVB 

bii? 

dead 

five 

bird 

dear 

floor 

add 

black 

death 

flower 

after 

blow 

deep 

fly 

n  wain 

blue 

did 

follow 

against 

body 

die 

food 

air 

book 

do 

foot 

all 

both 

does 

for 

almost 

box 

done 

form 

alone 

bov 

door 

found 

along 

bread 

down 

four 

also 

bring 

draw 

free 

alwavs 

brother 

dress 

fresh 

am 

brought 

drink 

friend 

anion!? 

build 

drive 

from 

an 

burn 

drop 

front 

and 

but 

during 

full 

anotliei' 

buv 

each 

garden 

answer 

by 

ear 

cave 

anv 

call 

early 

pfpueral 

annle 

came. 

earth 

are 

can 

east 

fTTl 
<X±  J-iJ. 

care 

eat 

JTl  VP 

give 

firmmfl 

carry 

per  IT 

n*i  vpn 

as 

case 

end 

cl  a  d 

ask 

cause 

enough 

at 

certain 

even 

(rod 

away 

chanf>e 

ever 

back 

child 

everv 

bad 

children 

ball 

church 

face 

bank 

citv 

fair 

et  u 

be 

clear 

fall 

ground 

bear 

close 

family 

grow 

beautiful 

cold 

far 

had 

became 

color 

fast 

hair 

because 

come 

father 

half 

bed 

company 

fear 

hand 

been 

corn 

feel 

happy 

before 

could 

feet 

hard 

begin 

country 

few 

has 

behind 

course 

field 

have 

being 

cover 

fill 

he 

believe 

cross 

find 

head 

best 

cut 

fine 

bear 
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11 1  Lie 

nil 

1  f\ 

Heavy 

llVc 

UllCc 

C3  O  1 1 
ftd-ll 

help 

long 

one 

same 

her 

look 

only 

save 

here 

iOSL 

open 

high 

love 

Ul 

111  11 
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In  Air 

low 

Ul  tlcl 

him 

made 
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sea 

lllIllBCll 

lUdCW-C 

mi  1* 

U  U.1 

his 

in  n  Ti 

UlClLL 

mi  f 

iioia 
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U  V  d 

Qppm 
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TTI  Q  T*  It* 

U  W  11 

CPPTl 
ftCCll 

hope 

nitl  LLcl 
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OfiTi 

tot;  11  LI 

horse 

may 

coil  ^ 

OCll  L 

llOL 

me 

C!PT>VP 

hour 

"moo  n 
lilcdll 

I'kJl  v 

to"  L 

house 

lllcdoUl  C 

peUpic 

toe  V  el  <tl 

how 

meet 

pel  son 

tondll 

hundred. 

meuj 

pjLL  LUl  c 

C!  11  £1 

tolle 

i 

mignL 

jJlcLc 

C?ll  1  Tl 
tollip 

11 

mile 

tollUl  L 

in 

nr  1 1  It 
lUlliv 

nl  n  1  n 

111  LU 
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nla  n  t 

sliow 

lis 
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llllllt; 
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1 L 

TYl  1  C^C^ 

iUlbiS 

-nl  pQ 

Qi  crli  i" 

tol^Xl  L 

lis 

TYl  /ATI  0"\7' 

moiicj 

puillL 

Cl  1  T7/1T» 
toll  Vcl 

just 

lllUll  Lll 

Tl  Ar*7' 
(JUUl 

Cl  Tl  PP 

keep 

lliUl  C 

uu  \V  tri 

CI  n  o* 
blUg 

l»ill 

Kill 

morning 

pi  c&eii  L 

oisier 

kind 

most 

pi etiy 

oil 

king 

uio  Liiei 

put 

know 

mouu  Ltiiu 

sleep 

KIlOWU 

move 

ram 

small 

land 

raise 

so 

large 

must 

1  ki<xLll 

bOi  t 

Idfe  L 

TYITT' 
1 1 1 

T*po  f1 

Qnl  r)  1  AT* 

laie 

name 

T*  /A  O  W  TT 

reuuy 

some 

laugh 

near 

reason 

someriiing 

law 

need 

receive 

sometime 

lay 

He  Vci 

red. 

teon 

1  oo  /I 
IcttU. 

Tl  £iTl7' 

lie  W 

TO  TTI  O  1  Tl 

1  emdlll 

soon 

learn 

next 

remeinuei 

sound 

loo 

111^11  L 

rest 

south 

lelt 

no 

rich 

speak 

norm 

ride 

spring 
stand 

less 

not 

right 

let 

noining 

river 

start 

letter 

now 

road 

state 

lie 

71 11  in  her 

Aim  A  J.  K/\^A. 

rock 

Jl  V 

life 

of 

roll 

step 

light 

off 

room  ' 

still 

like 

often 

round 

stone 

line 

old 

run 

stop 
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story 

third 

upon 

while 

street 

this 

us 

white 

strong 

those 

use 

who 

such 

though 
thought 

very 

whole 

summer 

visit 

why 

sun 

thousand 

voice 

wide 

sure 

three 

wait 

will 

sweet 

through 

walk 

wind 

table 

till 

wall 

window 

take 

time 

want 

winter 

talk 

to 

war 

Avish 

tell 

today 

warm 

with 

ten 

together 

was 

without 

than 

too 

watch 

woman 

thank 

top 

water 

wood 

that 

town 

way 

word 

the 

train 

we 

work 

their 

tree 

week 

world 

them 

true 

well 

would  . 

then 

try 

went 

write 

there 

turn 

were 

year 

these 

two 

what 

yet 

they 

under 

when 

you 

thing 

until 

where 

young 

think 

up 

which 

your 

(3) 

Phonetic  Drill. 

Phonetics  as 

related  to  speech  produc- 

tion  should  be  taught  to  all  children  as  soon  as  they  enter 
school.  Phonetic  work  is  also  related  to  the  recognition  of  new 
works  in  reading.  After  the  child  has  learned  to  visualize  and 
has  developed  the  habit  of  looking  for  and  grasping  the  entire 
thought,  and  has  gained  ])ow'er  to  analyze,  he  may  be  given  such 
phonetic  work  as  will  help  him  to  become  independent  of  the 
teacher  in  his  mastery  of  new  words.  This  abstract  phonetic 
drill  should  not  be  overdone.  Three  to  five  minutes  a  day  ought 
to  be  sufficient. 

Particular  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  pupils  do  not 
gain  facility  in  calling  words  that  they  do  not  at  the  same  time 
understand.    The  child  should  use  phonics  in  about  the  same 
way  that  he  will  later  use  the  dictionary.    If  properly  taught, 
the  phonetic  work  may  be  completed  during  the  first  two  years ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  clear  and  accurate  pronunciation  it  should 
be  continued  to  some  extent  during  the  third  and  fourth  years, 
after  which  the  transition  should  be  made  to  the  pronouncing  key 
in  the  dictionary.    Much  attention  should  be  given  to  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation.    In  addition  to  good  phonetic  expression 
the  teacher  should  see  that  the  child  is  building  up  daily  a  vo- 
cabulary that  is  accurately  understood, 
b.    Oral  Reading.   This  is  the  natural  kind  of  reading  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.    But  every  oral  reading  lesson  must  of  necessity  em- 
phasize the  thought  of  what  is  read,  or  the  expression  will  be  neither 
fluent  nor  natural.    The  material  should  be  literary  instead  of  fact- 
ual.   It  should  consist  largely  of  poetry  and  stories  containing  dra- 
matic conversation  and  action. 
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Pupils  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  read  before  an  audience,  either 
the  regular  class  or  a  special  group.  Such  readings  should  be  made 
by  the  pupils  from  selected  paragraphs  and  stanzas  from  books  of 
special  interest  to  them.  Position  and  voice  should  be  easy  and  nat- 
ural. The  reading  should  be  marked  by  fluency,  effective  phrasing, 
and  distinct  enunciation. 

Much  oral  reading  of  simple  selections  in  the  first  three  grades 
will  help  in  forming  habits  necessary  to  rapid  silent  reading.  From 
the  fourth  grade  on  the  emphasis  should  swing  to  the  content  of 
what  is  read  in  silent  study  periods. 

c.  Silent  Reading.  Silent  reading  is  the  art  of  getting  the  sense 
from  what  has  been  printed.  It  may  be  done  in  reference  books  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  accurate  information,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  careful  study.  Again,  it  may  be  the  casual  reading  of 
newspapers,  or  it  may  be  recreational  reading  in  books  of  literature. 
In  fact,  silent  reading  is  a  necessary  art  in  the  acquisition  of  nearly 
all  the  subject  matter  offered  in  school  and  nearly  all  information 
and  impressions  gathered  outside  of  school. 

Silent  reading  should  improve  noticeably  from  year  to  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  school  year.  By  the  end  of  the  third  school  year 
a  pupil  ought  to  be  able  to  comprehend  a  simple  statement  of  fact. 
The  ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read  should  develop  rapidly  from 
the  fourth  year  on  through  the  introduction  of  geography  and  his- 
tory. 

During  the  first  grades,  the  silent  reading,  or  study  of  the  sen- 
tence or  small  groups  of  sentences,  should  precede  the  oral  reading; 
in  other  woi'ds,  comprehension  should  precede  expression.  With 
the  third  grade  should  begin  the  silent  reading  of  larger  groupings 
of  thought. 

In  the  fourth  year,  the  time  for  silent  and  for  oral  reading  might 
be  about  equal ;  but  in  all  subsequent  grades  the  time  spent  in  silent 
reading  should  be  much  greater  than  that  spent  in  oral  reading. 
The  silent  reading  should  deal  largely  with  factual  material  while 
the  material  for  oral  reading  should  be  of  a  literary  character. 

(1)  Alertness  of  Mind.  Alertness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
is  the  first  thing  necessary  in  teaching  silent  reading.  This 
alertness  of  mind  is  greatest  when  the  interest  in  Avhat  is  being 
read  is  high  and  when  the  attention  is  focused  on  the  printed 
page.  Given  the  right  quality  of  alertness,  the  child  will  learn 
to  read  with  a  high  degree  of  comprehension  and  at  the  great- 
est rate  at  which  he  can  understand  what  he  is  reading.  The 
teacher's  principal  work  then  is  to  help  the  pupil  improve  his 
comprehension  and  rate  in  silent  reading  by  improving  the  char- 
acter of  his  alertness. 
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(2)  Comprehension.  The  flrst  thing  necessary  in  improving 
comprehension  is  an  accurate  and  ricli  vocabulary.  There  must 
be  enough  reading  in  order  to  bring  this  about  and  sufficient 
books  should  be  provided  for  the  pupils,  at  least  a  half  dozen 
books  for  the  classroom  and  as  many  more  for  home  reading 
each  year.  Pui)ils  should  learn  to  study  words  in  their  context 
and  to  intelligently  use  the  dictionary  in  verifying  the  enriched 
vocabulary  from  extensive  reading.  A  second  thing  necessary 
is  the  reading  of  factual  material  such  as  geography  and  history 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  specific  questions.  In  fact  the  best 
work  in  silent  reading  will  be  done  with  exercises  based  on  ma- 
terial most  frequently  used  by  pupils  in  preparing  other  lessons. 
A  great  function  of  silent  reading  is  to  teach  children  how  to 
study.  The  practices  of  re-reading  material  and  of  making  sum- 
maries are  both  valuable  aids.  Cai'eful  preparation  of  the  lesson 
by  the  teacher  and  an  intelligent  assignment  are  necessary.  Pu- 
pils should  be  encouraged  to  do  voluntary  reading  in  free 
periods. 

(3)  Rate  of  Reading.  Improvement  in  rate  is  of  no  value  to 
the  pupil  if  it  results  in  careless  reading.  Kate  should  keep 
within  the  limits  of  good  comprehension.  It  may  be  improved 
within  such  limits  by  getting  rid  of  lip  movement  and  by  in- 
creasing the  perceptual  span  tlirough  the  use  of  flash  cards  con- 
taining words  and  phrases  that  make  the  ordinary-ininning 
vocabulary  which  presents  difficulties  in  quick  recognition.  In 
the  upper  grades  pupils  should  be  taught  to  do  intelligent  skim- 
ming Avhen  reading  reference  material  in  preparing  lessons,  or 
in  reading  newspapers.  Experiments  have  shown  that  an  aver- 
age silent  reading  rate  for  eighth  grade  pupils  is  about  two 
hundred  forty  words  per  minute.  The  retention  of  the  essentials 
of  what  is  read  will  depend  largely  on  re-reading  at  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periods;  that  is,  reviews  are  necessary. 

Standard  tests,  such  as  Monroe's  "Standardized  Silent  Bead- 
ing Test,"  that  tests  comprehension  and  rate  from  the  third  to 
the  eighth  grade  inclusive,  are  very  valuable  in  a  one-teacher 
school,  for  they  will  stimulate  interest  and  effort  in  reading. 
Other  good  tests  are  the  Courtis  "Silent  Reading  Test,"  that 
tests  rapid  narrative  reading  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  grades, 
the  Thorndike-McCall  "Reading  Scale,"  that  tests  ability  to 
comprehend  increasingly  difficult  material  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  grades  and  the  Burgess  "Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in 
Silent  Reading,"  that  tests  the  ability  to  comprehend  paragraphs 
on  the  same  level  of  difficulty  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grades. 

Good  instruction  in  reading,  together  with  the  provision  of 
plenty  of  reading  matter,  is  the  most  important  part  of  English 
teaching. 

d.  Basal  Texts.  A  good  basal  text  should  be  selected  for  the 
reading  work  and  should  be  carefully  followed.  Many  such  series 
of  readers  are  available.  These  suggestions  from  the  Eighteenth 
Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  will 
be  of  help  in  determining  the  character  of  the  reading  text  books 
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selected:  "An  effective  method  (a)  should  place  emphasis  on  the 
content  of  what  is  read  by  means  of  selections  which  are  of  real  in- 
terest and  significance,  and  by  means  of  the  methods  which  are  em- 
ployed, (b)  should  develop  independence  in  the  recognition  of  words 
by  means  of  word  study  and  phonetic  analysis  introduced  in  special 
drill  periods  after  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  basic  vocabulary  through 
content  reading  and,  (c)  should  provide  a  system  of  phonics  which 
leads  to  a  natural  and  accurate  pronunciation  of  words  when  the 
sounds  of  the  successive  elements  of  words  are  combined  and  which 
will  aid,  rather  than  interfere  with  the  analysis  of  longer  words 
when  they  are  encountered  in  grades  above  the  second." 

Note:  If  a  five-book  series  is  in  use,  the  primer  is  the  basal  text 
for  the  first  year,  the  first  reader  for  the  second  year,  the  second 
reader  for  the  third  year,  the  tliird  reader  for  the  fourth  year,  the 
fourth  reader  for  the  B  class  and  the  fifth  reader  for  the  A  class. 

e.  Supplementary  Reading.  Fluency  comes  with  practice,  and 
the  best  way  to  have  the  child  become  familiar  with  words  and  to 
have  him  grow  into  the  habit  of  thought-getting,  will  be  to  have 
him  read  a  number  of  books  of  similar  difficulty  in  each  grade.  The 
teacher  should  have  in  addition  to  one  book  for  basal  Avork,  a  half- 
dozen  other  books  for  supplementary  reading.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  the  pupils  who  have  the  greatest  power  to 
grasp  thought  from  the  printed  pages  are  those  who  have  read  most 
extensively.  Children  should  learn  enough  about  books  in  order 
that  they  can  discover  knowledge  for  themselves. 

All  supplementary  readers  do  not  need  to  be  sets.  After  two 
or  three  sets  have  been  purchased,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  pur- 
chase, more  titles  with  two  or  three  copies  of  each. 

The  suggested  lists  are  given  in  Part  Four. 

f.  Reading  a  Book  for  Joy.  There  ought  to  grow  up  in  the  pupils 
a  desire  to  read  books  merely  for  the  joy  of  reading.  Some  of  this 
joy  reading  should  be  provided  for  in  school,  and  much  of  it  ought 
to  be  done  at  home.  Pupils  should  be  helped  to  a  knowledge  of 
books  and  stimulated  to  read  books  of  length  and  of  real  literary 
value.  Informal  and  personal  conferences  between  pupil  and  teacher 
on  what  is  read  and  how  best  to  do  it  are  of  lasting  value. 

The  school  should  provide  for  the  pupils  a  library  of  at  least 
fifty  volumes  of  books  having  literary  merit.  A  few  additions  ought 
to  be  made  each  year. 

4.  Composition 

Composition  is  the  actual  communication,  by  means  of  speech 
and  writing,  of  ideas  that  have  been  gained  through  experience.  This 
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experience  must  be  continnously  enriched  by  observation,  by  listen- 
ing, by  reading,  and  by  activities.  There  must  also  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  communication,  in  natural  situations  and  for 
real  persons,  of  such  experience  as  is  of  interest  and  value. 

All  such  communication  of  experience  should  be  done  according 
to  commonly  accepted  standards  of  usage  and  standards  that  are 
practically  attainable  by  a  majority  of  the  pupils.  These  standards, 
however,  should  be  flexible.  Composition  is  a  continuing  process, 
always  capable  of  further  improvement. 

Teachers  should  keep  in  mind  that  usage  in  speech  and  writing 
on  the  pai't  of  pupils  is  nothing  more  than  language  habits  resulting 
from  continued  practice.  Such  usage  has  not  been  formally  taught; 
it  has  for  the  most  been  caught  through  imitation.  All  criticism 
that  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  better  habits  of  expression 
should  be  unobtrusive,  sympathetic,  and  stimulating.  It  should 
never  be  so  insistent  and  exacting  that  it  represses.  The  first 
object  of  all  work  in  composition  is  to  liberate  ideas  and  expression. 

The  teacher  should  have  as  a  textbook  in  composition  one  of  the 
modern  ones  now  available.  These  generally  are  in  a  three-book 
series.  In  that  case,  book  one  should  be  used  with  the  C  class, 
book  two  with  the  B  class,  and  book  three  with  the  A  class.  The 
work  should  be  planned  to  cover  the  material  suggested  in  the 
course  of  study  instead  of  taking  it  in  the  order  found  in  the  text- 
book. 

A  useful  textbook  in  composition  ought  to  do  these  things:  (1) 
recognize  language  as  an  art  to  be  learned  through  daily  practice 
and  to  result  in  correct  habits  of  expression;  (2)  base  the  exercises 
upon  experiences  of  the  children;  (3)  emphasize  a  usable  vocabulary; 
(4)  afford  ample  opportunity  for  such  practical  exercises  as  letter 
writing;  (5)  providing  adequate  interpretation  of  literary  material 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  appreciation  by  the  pupil;  (6)  give 
to  the  teacher  usable  lesson  plans  and  devices, 

a.  Speaking.  Speaking  has  to  do  largely  with  informal  con- 
versation, with  answering  questions,  with  topical  explanations,  or 
with  recounting  experiences.  The  ideas  involved  should  be  worth 
while,  they  should  be  organized  so  as  to  keep  to  the  points  under 
consideration,  and  should  be  presented  in  a  clear,  correct,  and 
courteous  manner. 

It  is  unwise  to  presuppose  errors  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  as 
a  warning  place  the  wrong  form  before  them  in  order  to  drill  for 
its  elimination.  Each  teacher  should  take  a  census  of  the  quality 
of  speech  used  by  the  pupils  and  tactfully  but  constantly  try  to 
substitute  the  correct  form.    Much  of  this  work  must  be  individual 
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instruction.  It  should  try  first  to  free  tlie  child  from  such  gross 
errors  as  confusiug  jiast  tense  and  past  participle  forms  of  verbs 
or  in  not  having  the  verb  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
in  number  and  person.  With  the  first  five  grades  the  right  form 
should  be  given  and  should  be  followed  up  by  sufficieut  examples. 
With  the  three  upper  grades  the  grammatical  reason  can  be  made 
clear  and  the  pupils  held  to  a  practical  observance  of  it  in  their 
speech. 

(1)  Words.  All  pupils  should  accumulate  gradually  a 
usable  oral  and  written  vocabulary.  There  is  always  a  right 
word  to  use,  one  that  will  convey  the  meaning  intended.  Words 
thus  selected  make  the  foundation  for  all  effective  work  in 
composition.  All  words  used  in  speaking  should  be  correctly 
pronounced;  that  is  they  should  be  said  with  the  right  phonetic 
quantities,  sjdlabication,  and  accent.  Tliej  should  also  be  said 
in  an  agreeable  quality  of  voice. 

The  Thorndike  word  list  mentioned  under  the  subject  of  read- 
ing will  be  of  use  in  oral  and  written  composition;  so  will  the 
thousand  words  included  in  the  Ayres'  spelling  scale.  But 
somewhere  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  years  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  look  words  up  in  a  dictionary  and  to  get  the 
right  pronunciation.  Each  pupil  from  the  fifth  year  up  should 
be  provided  with  a  desk  dictionary. 

(2)  Sentences.  A  sentence  is  a  unit  of  thought  determined 
by  the  sentence-sense.  This  sentence-sense  is  the  ability  to  know 
Avhen  a  thought  begins  and  when  it  ends.  Its  possession  is  the 
most  necessary  accomplishment  in  composition  and  the  most 
difficult  to  develop. 

In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  the  sentence-sense,  habits 
of  correct  grammatical  usagt  should  be  fixed.   Careful  attention 
given  to  this  in  the  earlier  years  will  prevent  many  gross  errors 
in  the  use  of  verbs  and  pronouns  in  later  years.    Pupils  who 
make  mistakes  in  speaking  should  be  encouraged  to  criticize 
their  own  composition.    If  the  use  of  errors  is  common  in  a 
room  a  kind  of  speech  conscience  should  be  aroused.    In  addi- 
tion to  this,  abundant  opportunity  should  be  given  for  practice 
in  the  use  of  correct  forms.    Pupils  from  the  fifth  grade  up  will 
profit  materially  through  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ject, predicate,  and  modilier,  and  through  simple  instruction  in 
the  recognition  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
b.    Writing.    What  is  called  written  composition  in  the  element- 
ary grades  is  putting  on  paper  that  which  has  first  been  composed 
orally  by  the  children.    They  need  to  "think  out  loud''  and  find  out 
what  they  have  to  say  before  they  put  it  down.   The  principal  thing 
is  to  learn  the  written  form  as  it  is  needed,  and  no  faster. 

The  one  kind  of  writing  that  should  be  adequately  used  as  prac- 
tice is  that  of  letters.  There  is  a  real  motive  in  letter  writing  and 
a  real  opportunity  for  relating,  explaining,  or  describing  to  a  par- 
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ticiilar  person  what  is  of  interest.  Tliis  should  begin  in  an  easy 
way  in  the  third  year  and  be  increasingly  emphasized  through  the 
eighth  year. 

The  punctuation,  capitalization,  and  arrangement  of  sentences 
as  they  are  used  in  written  work,  especially  in  letters,  will  have  to 
be  carefully  directed. 

Writing  a  simple  sentence  of  direct  statement  as  well  as  the 
direct  question  should  be  taken  up  in  the  third  year  and  be  kept 
at  until  learned  as  to  form. 

Capitalization  is  not  difficult;  it  is  an  arbitrary  custom  and  merely 
needs  to  be  remembered.  But  punctuation  as  an  aid  in  revealing 
the  sense  is  exceedingly  difficult  beyond  the  period,  the  interroga- 
tion point,  the  comma  in  direct  address  and  with  words  in  a  series 
and  the  colon  for  easy  summary.  The  more  difficult  comma  usage 
and  that  of  the  semicolon  should  not  be  attempted  in  the  elementary 
grades.  The  use  of  simple  and  definite  short  sentences  should  be 
encouraged. 

Pupils  must  be  supervised  when  learning  to  do  written  composi- 
tion. Little  of  it  should  be  done  but  it  should  be  Avell  done.  High 
standards  should  be  demanded  after  the  pupil  has  learned  how  to 
work  at  composing  on  paper. 

(1)  Spelling.  As  the  choice  of  words  has  been  made  orally 
in  the  a(ft  of  composing,  the  next  thing  necessaiy  is  their  cor- 
rect spelling  when  written.  A  pupil  should  be  able  to  spell  all 
the  words  he  needs  in  writing.  He  will  be  able  to  pronounce 
many  words,  and  recognize  many  more  in  silent  reading,  that 
he  may  never  need  to  spell. 

The  words  to  be  spelled  will  come  under  two  classes.  The 
first  Avill  include  from  one  to  two  thousand  of  the  more  com- 
mon words  that  are  ordinarily  used  in  writing  letters.  For  this 
class  there  should  be  provided  definite  instruction  in  spelling 
from  the  second  year  on.  The  second  class  will  include  the 
words  needed  in  the  other  branches  of  study.  They  should  be 
taught  where  they  occur. 

From  the  many  careful  studies  that  have  been  made  of  spell- 
ing it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  this  neces- 
sary part  of  written  composition.  Incidental  teaching  of  words 
must  be  accompanied  by  careful  short  drill  periods  that  are 
actual  teaching  of  words  instead  of  merely  testing  the  spelling 
of  them.    Kules  cannot  replace  directed  instruction. 

The  words  to  be  learned  are  the  ones  that  are  needed.  The 
ones  to  be  taught  first  are  the  ones  commonly  used  in  letter 
writing.  Careful  spelling  should  be  constantly  insisted  on 
in  all  written  work.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
plurals  and  possessives.  Stress  should  be  put  on  the  necessity 
of  correct  pronunciation  and  syllabication,  on  attempting  but 
a  few  words  each  day,  and  on  each  pupil  giving  special  attention 
to  the  words  he  repeatedly  misses.    The  spelling  recitation 
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should  be  a  learning  period  and  should  be  short.  There  should 
be  frequent  review  drill  periods.  A  spelling  book  Avith  a  well 
selected  and  graded  list  of  words  should  be  used. 

These  suggestions  taken  from  the  Eighteenth  Year  Book 
will  be  of  help  as  to  the  method  to  be  used  in  actually  study- 
ing words: 

"The  first  step  in  learning  to  spell  a  word  is  to  pronounce  it 
correctly.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce  a  word, 
look  up  the  pronunciation  in  the  dictionary.  When  you  are 
certain  that  you  know  how  the  word  is  pronounced,  pronounce 
it,  enunciating  each  syllable  distinctly  and  looking  closely  at 
each  syllable  as  you  say  it. 

"Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  recall  how  the  word  looks,  syllable 
by  syllable,  as  you  pronounce  it  in  a  whisper.  In  pronouncing 
the  word  be  sure  to  enunciate  the  syllables  carefully. 

"Open  your  eyes  to  make  sure  that  you  were  able  to  recall 
the  correct  spelling. 

"Look  at  the  Avord  again,  enunciating  the  syllables  distinctly. 

"Recall  again,  with  closed  eyes,  how  the  Avord  looked. 

"Check  again  Avith  the  correct  form.  This  recall  should  be 
repeated  at  least  three  times,  and  oftener  if  you  have  difficulty 
in  recalling  the  correct  form  of  the  word. 

"When  you  feel  sure  that  you  have  learned  the  Avord,  write 
it  without  looking  at  the  book,  and  then  check  Avith  the  correct 
form. 

"Repeat  this  two  or  more  times  without  looking  either  at 
the  book  or  at  your  previous  attempts. 

"If  you  miss  the  Avord  on  either  of  these  trials,  you  should 
copy  it  in  your  spelling  notebook,  since  it  probably  is  especially 
difficult  for  you." 

The  teacher  should  secure  a  copy  of  the  Ayres  Meamrmg 
Scale  for  Ahilitij  in  Spelling  that  can  be  had  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd  Street,  NeAV  York  City  for  ten 
cents.  This  will  be  of  great  help  in  selecting  Avords  and  in 
rating  the  standing  of  the  children  in  spelling. 

Interesting  lists  of  commonly  misspelled  Avords  have  been 
Avorked  out.  The  folloAving  list  is  one  of  the  best  and  is  well- 
known  as  the  "One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons"  as  selected  by 
Professor  Jones  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  found  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grade 
lists. 
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f  rmiblp 

wlipthPT 

early 

won't 

among 

believe 

instead 

cough 

hn  sv 
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easy 

built 

laid 
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shoes 

color 

tear 

break 

enough 

hn  V 

ache 

straight 

much 

very 

tonight 

says 

beginning 

none 

hoarse 

having 

blue 

week 

said 

just 

though 

often 

wrote 

doctor 

coming 

whole 

read 

(2)  Handtoriting.  There  should  be  provision  for  specific, 
directed  practice  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  each  day.  In- 
sistence on  position,  movement,  and  legibility  should  be  strict. 
A  balance  should  be  maintained  between  form  and  speed.  A 
system  of  medium  slant,  without  flourishes,  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  style  developed  should  be  individual,  neither  too  careless 
nor  too  precise,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  neither  too 
fast  nor  too  slow.  All  written  work  should  meet  the  standard 
of  excellence  set  forth  in  the  writing  class.  A  written  page 
should  be  neat,  well  arranged,  and  legible. 

The  position  should  be  squarely  in  front  of  the  desk  with 
the  paper  directly  in  front  of  the  writer  and  tilted  to  the  left. 
The  penholder  should  be  grasped  loosely  and  the  forearms 
should  rest  on  the  desk  for  about  three-fourths  of  their  length. 
A  combination  movement  of  the  arm  and  fingers  should  be  used. 
Left-handed  children  should  use  the  left  hand. 

A  balance  should  be  maintained  between  form  and  speed. 

The  teacher  will  be  greatly  aided  in  the  handwriting  work  if 
she  secures  a  good  handwriting  scale  and  puts  it  where  pupils 
■  may  compare  and  evaluate  their  own  efforts.  The  "Gettysburg 
Edition"  of  A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Handwriting  of  School 
Children  can  be  secured  from  the  Eussell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York,  for  ten  cents. 

Legibility  is  the  real  aim  in  handwriting. 

5.  Literature 

Literature  is  included  in  the  course  of  study  for  purposes  of  mental 
and  emotional  stimulation.  Through  it  pupils  can  broaden  the 
horizon  of  their  experiences.  Eeading  is  the  one  form  of  entertain- 
ment that  is  Avithin  reach  of  all  persons,  wherever  they  may  chance 
to  live.    It  is  a  strong  factor  in  all  personal  growth. 

Literature  can  not  be  taught  in  the  sense  that  spelling  and  hand- 
writing can  be  taught.  But  children  can  be  introduced  to  it.  The 
right  kind  of  literature  should  be  provided.  If  a  teacher  uses  a 
method  something  like  this  she  may  induce  pupils  to  like  good  books : 

Read  an  interesting  selection  aloud  at  the  "long  breath,"  pausing 
now  and  then  to  indicate  a  passage  of  particular  beauty,  repeating 
the  line  before  proceeding. 
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Put  up  a  child  to  continue  reading  the  selection,  then  another 
child,  and  another.  Do  not  interrupt  the  pupil  while  he  is  reading 
— set  him  right  afterwards. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise  invite  questions  on  puzzling  points 
and  run  back  over  important  points  that  have  escaped  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  will  be  greatly  stimulated  and  helped  in  handling  the 
work  in  literature,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  by  reading  What 
Can  LiteraUire  Do  for  Me  by  Alphonso  Smith,  published  by  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company. 

a.  Reading  Books.  More  books  are  needed  for  children's  reading 
than  ever  before,  and  there  are  more  good  ones  from  which  to  select. 
More  time  should  be  diverted  to  joy  reading,  especially  during  the 
winter  season.  Every  one-teacher  school  should  add  to  its  library 
a  minimum  of  one  new  book  of  literature  each  year.  That  one  should 
be  the  book  that  takes  the  John  Newberry  prize  for  the  best  children's 
book  for  the  year.  Just  two  prizes  have  been  aAvarded  so  far;  the 
1921  prize  to  Van  Loon's  Story  of  Manlmid  and  the  1922  prize  to 
Lof ting's. yoj/ag^es  of  Doctor  Dolittle.  The  annual  prize  book  as  it 
is  announced  each  year  should  be  bought  for  the  school.  To  the 
one  new  book  should  be  added  two  standard  older  books  each  year. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  books  in  vacant  time  at 
school  as  well  as  in  spare  time  at  home.  Teachers  should  tactfully 
work  to  get  all  pupils  started  in  the  reading  habit.  Heading  aloud 
by  the  teacher  of  brief  and  interesting  portions  of  books  Avill  often 
stimulate  pupils  to  find  out  more  about  the  story  through  reading 
the  books  themselves. 

Pupils  must  be  taught  hoAv  to  use  and  to  respect  books.  They 
should  be  shown  how  to  open  a  book  for  the  first  time,  how  to  turn 
the  leaves,  how  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  position  in  good  light,  and 
how  to  keep  the  book  clean  and  attractive. 

b.  Telling  Stories.  The  ancient  art  of  story  telling  can  arouse 
the  interest  and  sharpen  the  perception  of  practically  every  child. 
The  first  concern  of  story  telling  is  one  of  literature  and  not  one  of 
language.  Every  child  ought  to  possess  a  generous  amount  of  the 
traditional  fables,  folk  tales,  and  legends  of  the  nations.  The  story 
hour  should  be  one  of  joy  in  which  the  desire  to  know  more  of  story 
books  is  stimulated.  A  good  guide  for  the  teacher  is  a  bulletin  en- 
titled Stories  to  Tell  Children  that  can  be  secured  from  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburg  for  fifty  cents. 

c.  Learning  Poetry.  Every  child  should  get  as  much  of  beauty 
and  truth  from  poetry  as  he  can.  He  should  be  led  to  absorb  the 
thought  and  feeling  beneath  the  figurative  language.  All  pupils 
should  learn  poetry  by  heart.  This  should  apply  to  songs  as  well 
as  to  the  poems  suggested  in  this  course  of  study.   All  poems  herein 
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listed  can  be  found  in  The  Home  Booh  of  Verse  for  Yoimg  Folks, 
compiled  by  Burton  Stevenson  and  published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York.   This  should  be  in  the  school  library. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  GRADED  SUBJECT  MATTER  BY  YEARS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Note:  In  the  D  Class  the  time  should  be  divided  betAveen  the 
first  and  second  years  as  separate  groups  for  teaching  reading.  The 
work  in  literature  ought  to  be  planned  for  both  years  together, 
selecting  at  random  from  what  is  outlined  for  the  two  years.  The 
composition  work  in  conversation,  reproduction,  and  common  usage 
should  be  planned  from  the  outlines  for  both  years  for  a  combined 
class.  The  work  outlined  in  nature  study  and  civics  should  be  taken 
as  material  for  composition  work  and  incorporated  in  the  planning. 

1.  Reading 

Tlie  blackboard  is  the  first  best  agency  in  beginning  the  work  in 
reading.  A  good  basal  system  of  reading  is  needed  to  simplify  the 
work  of  this  and  the  following  year.  In  addition  to  readers  of  the 
basal  system,  a  child  should,  during  this  year,  read  five  or  six 
additional  primers  or  first  readers. 

a.  Material.  The  material  used  for  the  beginning  work  in  read- 
ing should  be  based  on  the  interests  and  knowledge  of  the  children. 

The  Avords  dealing  with  the  ideas  involved  in  play  activities,  in 
interest  in  animals  and  pets,  and  in  what  people  do  in  the  neighbor- 
hood should  be  used  in  teaching  from  the  blackboard.  Neat  and 
skillful  crayon  work  in  writing  and  in  using  simple  line  illustrations, 
will  stimulate  a  desire  in  the  children  to  learn  to  read.  These  black- 
board lessons  ought  to  be  thoughtfully  planned. 

(1)  Words.  For  the  first  few  weeks  the  Avords  recognized 
by  sight  from  the  blackboard  should  be  the  basis  of  the  reading 
work.  To  these  may  be  added  later  words  taken  from  the  read- 
ing material  of  the  basal  book  and  used  on  the  blackboard  for 
purposes  of  drill. 

Phrases  play  an  important  part  in  skillful  reading.  From 
the  first,  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  recognizing  and  saying 
common  phrases. 

(2)  Phonetic  Drill.  Phonetic  work  should  not  be  given  until 
the  children  can  feel  its  need  and  value,  probably  at  the  end  of 
about  six  weeks'  work  on  sight  words.  They  should  be  led  to 
find  new  sounds  from  known  words  and  to  form  the  habit 
of  seeing  known  parts  in  a  large  unknown,  and  of  quickly  putting 
these  parts  together  to  find  the  unknown.  This  process  ought 
to  result  in  the  real  purpose  of  such  drill,  to  help  to  make  the 
child  independent  in  recognizing  new  words. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  phonetic  exercises  must  be  made 
a  means  and  not  a  mechanical  end  in  themselves  in  word  rec- 
ognition. Such  exercises  should  be  given  in  short  and  vigorous 
drill  periods  from  the  blackboard  or  from  special  charts  or 
cards. 

(3)  Sentences.  Children  should  be  led  from  the  start  to 
recognize  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  thought  and  therefore  of 
expression.  Sentences  must  be  short  and  within  the  range  of 
the  children's  experience.  The  common  phrases  should  be  taken 
up  along  with  words  and  used  in  helping  to  build  up  sentences. 

b.  Method.  The  teacher  should  first  of  all  make  a  skillful  use 
of  the  blackboard.  Such  work  needs  careful  planning  and  should 
be  done  in  script.  A  primary  reading  lesson  consists  of  two  parts — 
a  word  and  phrase  drill,  and  a  reading  practice  or  sentence  drill. 
At  first,  both  of  these  can  be  done  to  great  advantage  from  the  black- 
board.   Later,  the  word  drill  alone  need  be  done  in  that  way. 

When  beginning  the  sentence  Avork  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
should  write  easy  sentences  from  words  the  children  know.  The 
work  herein  given  from  Thorndike's  list  -ftdirbe  very  suggestive.  The 
sense  of  what  is  written  should  be  talked  about.  The  sentences 
should  be  reviewed  and  new  sentences  added.  All  new  words  should 
be  developed  thi'ough  objects,  pictures,  or  conversation  before  being 
used  in  sentences. 

(1)  Silent  Reading.    A  silent  study  should  always  precede, 
any  attempt  to  read  sentences  aloud.   A  child  should  know  the 
thought  before  he  tries  to  tell  it. 

When  a  child  is  first  given  the  primer  he  should  be  carefully 
instructed  in  how  to  hold  and  to  look  at  so  difficult  a  tool. 
Plenty  of  time  should  be  taken  in  developing  right  habits  of 
looking  at  a  printed  page  and  learning  to  follow  sentences  with- 
out undue  eye  strain.  The  child's  position  in  relation  to  the 
light  in  the  room  should  be  carefully  directed  by  the  teacher. 

(2)  Oral  Reading.  When  a  child  reads  orally  he  should  read 
for  some  one — teacher,  pupils,  or  other  person.  As  he  must 
make  his  audience  hear  and  understand  he  must  learn  how  best 
to  use  his  voice,  to  enunciate  distinctly,  and  to  pause  properly 
in  phrasing. 

(3)  Seat  Work.  Material  for  word  building  and  sentence 
building  should  be  provided  and  used.  During  the  last  half  of 
this  year  pupils' should  be  given  supplementary  reading  books, 
to  read  on  their  own  responsibility,  for  short  periods  daily. 

2.  Literature 

a.  Stories  to  Tell.  The  teacher  in  this  year  should  cultivate  her- 
self in  the  art  of  story  telling.  She  needs  to  read  many  stories,  and 
different  versions  of  the  same  story,  and  to  possess  several  good  col- 
lections of  stories. 
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"Story  telling  is  a  simple  art.  In  each  story  the  situation  must 
be  realized,  each  scene  visualized,  the  underlying  thought  appre- 
hended, every  emotion  and  thought  transition  conceived,  and  the 
characters  made  real  acquaintances." 

Practically  all  of  the  stories  listed  here  and  in  the  following  years 
can  be  found  in  the  books  suggested  for  the  school  library.  The 
teacher  should  know  these  books:  Aesojj's  Fahles,  Grimm's  House- 
Jiold  Tales,  Jacob's  English  Fairy  Tales,  Thorne-Thomsen's  East  Of 
the  Sun  and  West  0'  the  Moon,  Arahian  Nights,  Bulfinch's  Age  of 
Fable,  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 

From  the  following  suggestive  list  at  least  one  story  might  be 
used  for  reproduction  and  dramatization  each  month: 

Aesop — The  ant  and  the  grasshopper 

Aesop — The  cat  and  the  mouse  in  the  malt  house 

Aesop — The  dog  and  his  shadow 

Grimm — The  elves  and  the  shoemaker 

Aesop — The  fox  and  the  grapes 

Aesop — The  frog  and  the  ox 

J  acobs — Heuny-penny 

Jacobs — J  ohnny-cake 

Aesop — The  lion  and  the  mouse 

Perrault — Little  Red  Eiding  Hood 

Jacobs — The  old  woman  and  her  pig 

Thorne-Tliomsen — The  three  billy-goats  gruff 

Jacobs — Three  little  pigs 

Jacobs — ^Three  bears. 

b.  Poems  for  Lecmiing  dy  Heart.  From  the  following  list  of 
poems  one  a  month  might  be  selected  for  the  children  to  learn.  The 
teacher  should  familiarize  herself  with  the  ones  she  selects.  The 
poems  should  be  presented  orally.  The  child  should  be  taught  time, 
pauses  and  quality  of  voice  in  saying  them : 

Blake — Little  Lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Field — Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 

Rosetti — The  city  mouse  lives  in  a  house 

Stevenson — My  bed  is  like  a  little  boat 

Stevenson — I  have  a  little  shadow 

Tennyson — What  does  little  birdie  say? 

Unknown — Teach  as  many  of  the  nursery 

rhymes  from  the  first  twelve  pages 
of  "The  Home  Book  of  Verse"  as 
you  can.    Begin  with  these  rhymes. 

c.  Recreational  Reading.  Well  made  and  well  illustrated  books 
ought  to  be  available  to  children,  even  in  this  year.   Copies  of  them 
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should  be  placed  in  the  library  for  the  school.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  how  to  handle  with  care  such  attractive  books.  They  should 
be  given  opportunity,  during  school  hours,  to  "puzzle-ont"  what  they 
can,  and  it  will  be  surprising  how  much  they  will  gather  from  the 
pictures  and  the  print.  The  book  list  for  recreational  and  supple- 
mentary reading  is  given  under  Part  Four. 

3.  Composition 

During  this  year,  the  child  should  learn  to  answer  and  ask  ques- 
tions in  conversation,  to  make  two  or  three  simple  statements  about 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard,  and  to  reproduce  a  story.  The  work 
should  be  wholly  oral. 

a.  Conversation.  This  should  be  made  up  of  asking  and  answer- 
ing simple  questions  about  things  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
home  and  school  environment.  Play  interests,  pets  and  wild  life,  and 
the  weather,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  material  outlined  under 
nature  study,  the  social  studies,  art,  and  health  for  this  year.  Con- 
versation is  a  cooperative  procedure  in  school  and  is  made  use  of  in 
all  branches  of  study. 

b.  Reproduction.  This  can  easily  be  overdone  as  a  language  exer- 
cise. Its  value  is  very  limited  compared  to  a  child's  effort  to  recount 
his  own  experiences.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  re- 
production as  related  to  story  literature  is  much  greater. 

c.  Talks  before  the  Class.  The  child  of  his  own  accord  should  tell 
in  several  simple  sentences  what  he  sees  in  a  picture  or  what  interests 
him  outside  of  school. 

d.  Common  Usage.  Attention  should  be  given  to  such  matters  re- 
lating to  English  as  the  following:  Voice  qualities,  pronunciation, 
right  forms  of  pronouns,  right  forms  of  verbs,  right  choice  of  words. 
Cultivate  a  use  of  the  right  forms.  Class  drill  on  gross  errors  made 
by  a  part  of  the  children  is  of  doubtful  value.  Correction  of  such 
errors  is  largely  an  individual  matter  and  should  be  done  with  tact. 
The  effort  for  correct  usage  should  be  positive  and  should  not  empha- 
size the  incorrect  form  by  too  many  cautions  and  by  calling  too  much 
attention  to  it.  Yet  prevalent  speech  errors  in  the  school  can  with 
profit  at  times  be  made  the  subject  of  special  group  drill. 

Common  usage  in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  sentence  as  a  unit 
of  saying  something  should  be  pointed  out  from  sentences  placed  on 
the  blackboard  and  from  the  sentences  on  the  pages  of  the  primers. 

4.  Spelling 

Spelling  should  be  incidental  in  this  year,  practically  no  attention 
being  given  to  it  diiring  the  first  half  of  tlie  year.   The  spelling  list 
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should  include  common  words,  largely  nouns,  of  one  syllable,  that  are 
phonetic.    The  spelling  should  be  oral. 

5.  Handwriting 

Handwriting  is  of  minor  concern  for  this  year  and  should  not  be 
forced.  What  is  attempted  should  be  done  largely  at  the  blackboard 
the  letters  should  be  large,  and  the  larger  muscles  of  the  arm  brought 
into  play.  It  is  from  the  blackboard  that  right  perception  of  forms 
of  letters  is  acquired  and  where  performances  should  first  be  attempt- 
ed.  A  model  alphabet  should  be  kept  on  the  blackboard. 

SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Reading 

a.  Material.  The  material  for  this  year  should  be  along  the  lines 
indicated  for  the  first  year,  with  a  marked  enlargement  of  sight  and 
phonetic  words  and  a  marked  increase  in  comprehension  and  the  oral 
expression  of  sentences. 

(1)  Words.  Brief,  vigorous,  and  systematic  drill  periods  in 
jihonetics  should  be  given  as  needed.  The  teacher  must  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  extent  of  such  drill.  This  exercise  should 
bring  about  clear  pronunciation  in  reading.  There  should  be  an 
accurate  study  of  the  meaning  of  all  new  words  and  practice 
given  in  saying  new  but  common  phrases. 

(2)  Books.  In  addition  to  the  readers  of  the  basal  system 
five  or  six  supplementary  books,  of  literary  selections  should  be 
read. 

b.  Method.  Word  drill  for  both  meaning  and  pronunciation 
should  be  given  before  silent  study  and  oral  reading  are  attempted. 
The  grouping  of  words  into  phrases  should  also  be  pointed  out. 

(1)  Silent  Reading.  This  phase  of  reading  should  take  up 
nearly  half  of  the  reading  time  and  should  precede  the  oral  prac- 
tice. The  child  must  comprehend  the  meaning  of  words  used  in 
sentences  before  trying  to  express  such  meaning.  There  should 
be  much  practice  in  this  so  that  the  child  may  pick  up  the  ability 
to  read  books  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Give  attention  to  care  of 
the  eyesight  and  to  a  proper  position  for  the  book. 

(2)  Ot^al  Reading.  This  should  be  done  for  a  particular  per- 
son or  group  to  listen  to.  A  clear  and  properly  pitched  voice, 
together  with  distinct  enunciation  should  be  developed.  Effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  fluency  with  a  careful  regard  for  phras- 
ing. A  position  that  will  lead  to  easy  breathing  and  natural 
voice  production  should  be  cultivated.  A  disciplined  attention 
has  much  to  do  with  oral  expression. 

2.  Literature 

a.  Stories  to  Tell.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  the  first  year  and 
select  stories  from  the  following  list: 
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Aesop — Androclos  and  the  lion 

Aesop — ^Belling  the  cat 

Grimm — Brementown  musicians 

Bnlflnch — Ceres  and  the  springtime 

Perrault — Cinderella  and  the  glass  slipper 

Kipling — The  elephant's  child 

Grimm — The  fisherman  and  his  wife 

Aesop — The  fox  and  the  stork 

Grimm — Hansel  and  Gretliel 

Aesop — The  hare  and  the  hedgehog 

Jacobs — The  history  of  Tom  Thumb 

Thorne-Thomsen — The  lad  and  the  north  wind 

Aesop — The  lark  and  her  young  ones 

Perrault — Sleeping  Beauty 

b.  Poems  for  Learning  dy  Heart.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  the 
first  year : 

Allingham— Up  the  airy  moimtain 

Allingham — Ring-ting !  I  wish  I  were  a  primrose 

Blake — Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Browning — The  year's  at  the  spring 

Field — Have  you  heard  of  the  sugar  plum  tree? 

Stevenson — The  lights  from  the  parlor  and  kitchen  shine 

Stevenson — ^When  I  was  sick  and  lay  a-bed 

Tennyson — Minnie  and  Winnie  slept  in  a  shell 

Tennyson — ^Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 

c.  Recreational  Reading.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  the  first 
year. 

3.  Composition 

Advance  in  a  marked  degree  should  be  made  during  this  year  in 
both  the  ease  and  the  fluency  of  conversation ;  in  keeping  to  the 
theme  in  reproduction ;  in  talking  in  a  more  orderly  way  about  what 
has  been  seen,  heard,  or  read;  in  knowing  when  a  sentence  begins 
and  when  it  ends;  and  in  learning  to  speak  in  agreeable,  distinct 
voice,  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  some  one  is  listening  and  wants 
to  understand. 

a.  Conversation.  The  effort  to  secure  the  asking  of  courteous 
questions  and  the  answering  of  the  questions  asked  should  continue. 
As  in  the  first  year,  the  material  should  be  drawn  from  the  home  and 
school  environment  and  from  what  is  required  for  this  year  in  the 
other  branches  of  study.  Composition  is  being  done  when  pupils 
learn  about  the  food  and  habits  of  animals,  about  rain  and  snow, 
about  food  and  habits  of  play  that  keep  boys  and  girls  healthy,  about 
how  people  live  and  what  they  do,  and  about  the  way  objects  look 
and  feel;  that  is,  when  they  are  doing  what  is  to  be  done  in  nature 
study,  the  social  studies,  health,  and  art.   Interesting  material  may 
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also  be  found  in  pictures  and  in  the  observance  of  holidays  such  as 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

b.  Reproduction.  The  material  in  the  stories  outlined  under 
literature  and  in  the  readers  may  be  used  for  occasional  reproduc- 
tion. The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  face  the  class,  to  talk  in 
distinct  and  pleasing  tones,  and  to  make  his  story  interesting  by 
the  way  it  is  told.  Several  pupils  might  take  part  in  the  telling  of 
a  single  story.  Reproduction  should  not  be  used  frequently,  not  over 
three  or  four  times  a  month. 

c.  Talks  heforc  the  Class.  The  child  should  be  urged  to  stand 
before  the  class  and  tell  in  a  few  sentences  some  experience  he  has 
had  and  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  other  children  know. 

d.  Common  Usage.  The  statement  for  the  first  year  should  be 
reread.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  pronunciation.  An 
account  should  be  kept  of  the  errors  heard  and  then  individual  cor- 
rections made  as  far  as  the  time  will  permit.  Some  class  exercises 
for  eliminating  the  more  general  errors  should  be  devised.  The 
children  should  be  urged  to  take  pride  in  saying  things  in  the  right 
way  and  with  the  help  of  the  teacher  take  part  in  criticizing  their 
own  work. 

The  punctuation  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  simple  sentence 
or  question  should  be  taught  through  copying.  The  use  of  capital 
letters  in  the  name  of  a  person  should  also  be  pointed  out.  Much  of 
this  should  be  blackboard  work. 

4.  Spelling 

Pupils  begin  to  use  in  this  year  many  of  the  difficult  short  words 
used  later  in  written  composition.  The  words  should  be  selected 
from  a  well  graded  list  and  from  the  common  words  used  by  the 
pupils.  In  addition  to  the  phonetic  words  the  list  will  contain  a 
number  that  are  not  spelled  as  they  sound.  Three  or  four  hundred 
words  should  be  selected  and  two  or  three  new  ones  studied  a  day  as 
to  spelling  and  use  in  sentences.  There  should  be  some  written  spell- 
ing introduced.  Syllabication  should  be  used  in  the  oral  spelling. 
There  should  be  frequent  reviews.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  list  of 
words  that  are  troublesome  for  the  class. 

5.  Handwriting 

During  this  year,  fully  half  of  the  writing  should  be  done  at  the 
blackboard.  Definite  forms  of  letters  should  be  taught.  Definite 
instructions  should  be  given  on  position,  making  it  clear  that  a  pupil 
cannot  write  to  advantage  unless  he  is  in  position.  The  periods 
should  be  short.  The  letter  and  word  forms  at  the  blackboard  should 
be  large  and  free  and  done  by  the  arm  movement.    By  the  end  of 
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this  year  a  pupil  should  be  able  to  write  his  name,  to  write  words 
from  dictation,  and  to  copy  short  sentences.  Writing  should  not  be 
used  as  seat  work. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Note:  In  the  C  Class,  the  time  should  be  divided  for  separate 
drill  work  in  reading  for  the  third  and  fourth  years.  Heading  is 
the  most  important  work  for  these  years.  The  years  should  be  com- 
bined for  work  in  composition,  including  spelling.  Selection  of 
material,  if  complete  alternation  is  not  used,  should  be  freely  made 
from  both  years  of  work  in  common  usage,  reproduction,  conversa- 
tion, and  writing.  In  this  case,  howevier,  a  careful  plan  for  two 
years  would  have  to  be  made.  The  planning  should  incorporate  ma- 
terial from  history  and  civics  as  outlined  in  the  graded  work  for 
these  branches.  All  work  in  literature  can  be  done  together  with 
free  selection  from  the  material  for  both  years. 

1.  Reading 

a.  Material.  The  blackboard  should  continue  in  use  as  an  aid 
in  word  study  and  in  giving  to  the  class  questions  to  be  used  in  the 
silent  study  of  the  reading  lessons.  The  supply  of  books  for  practice 
should  be  very  liberal  for  this  year. 

(1)  Words  and  Phrases.  Short,  systematic,  phonetic  drills 
should  be  used  occasionally  to  develop  habits  of  quickly  recog- 
nizing words  by  means  of  their  phonetic  elements  and  for  fam- 
iliarizing the  pupils  with  the  common  diacritical  marks.  Con- 
tinued attention  should  be  given  to  the  meanings  of  words  as 
used  and  to  the  sense  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Drill,  by  means 
of  flash  cards,  on  words  and  phrases  is  very  important. 

(2)  Books.  In  addition  to  the  book  of  the  basal  reading  sys- 
tem for  this  year,  five  or  six  supplementary  readers  should  be 
read.  The  material  should  be  drawn  largely  from  literature. 
Some  factual  material  relating  to  history  and  geography  should 
be  used  for  drill  in  comprehension  and  speed. 

Pupils  should  have  free  access  to  supplementary  reading  ma- 
terial at  all  times.  Books  for  recreational  reading  should  be 
accessible  to  pupils  at  stated  times.  These  should  be  supplied 
by  the  school  authorities. 

b.  Method.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  careful  planning 
and  assigning  of  the  reading  lessons.  The  teacher  should  keep  these 
questions  in  mind:  How  can  I  secure  better  comprehension  of  print- 
ed matter  and  stimulate  better  oral  expressions?  How  do  I  assign 
a  lesson?  Effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  (1)  independence 
m  word  recognition  and  (2)  expression  in  thought  units. 
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(1)  Silent  Reading.  About  half  of  the  time  should  be  given 
to  the  silent  study  of  reading-  in  which  a  right  attitude  toward 
printed  matter  is  developed,  the  alert  questioning  attitude  that 
leads  toward  understanding  and  appreciation.  More  reading 
matter  of  an  informational  nature  drawn  from  geography  and 
history  should  be  introduced  in  this  year.  The  understanding 
of  such  matter  is  best  revealed  by  answers  to  specific  questions 
and  by  pointing  out  the  important  ideas  of  the  selection.  A 
thoughtful  discussion  of  this  question  is  given  in  the  Eighteenth 
Year  Book. 

(2)  Oral  Reading.  This  should  be  preceded  by  silent  study 
and  by  word  drill.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  proper  phras- 
ing and  pauses,  especially  in  poetry,  and  on  the  quality  of  the 
voice  as  it  fits  the  selection.  At  times,  the  teacher  should  read 
to  the  class  as  an  example  of  what  is  wanted  from  them.  Much 
of  the  oral  reading  done  by  the  pupil  should  be  so  organized 
and  conducted  that  they  get  the  impression  that  they  are  reading 
to  a  real  audience.  If  this  is  difficult  to  do  with  the  regular 
readers,  encourage  pupils  on  occasion  to  bi'ing  suitable  selections 
to  read  to  the  class. 

2.  Literature 

a.  Stories  to  Tell.  Though  use  may  be  made  of  story  reproduc- 
tion as  an  occasional  language  exercise,  the  real  purpose  of  the  story 
is  to  secure  appreciation  of  story  literature.  Use  as  many  stories  as 
possible  from  the  list: 

Aesop — The  crow  and  the  pitcher 

Aesop — ^The  town  mouse  and  the  country  mouse 

Aesop — The  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 

Anderson — The  Snow-queen 

Bulfinch — Pandora  and  her  box 

Grimm — Snow  White  and  the  seven  dwarfs 

Grimm — Hans  in  luck 

Harris — The  tar  baby 

Jacobs— Tom  Tit  Tot 

Jacobs — Dick  Whittington  and  his  cat 

Kipling — How  the  camel  got  his  hump 

Perrault — Beauty  and  the  beast 

Thorne-Thomsen — East  o'  the  sun  and  west  o'  the  moon 
Thorne-Thomsen — The  princess  on  the  glass  hill 

b.  Poems  for  Learning  hij  Heart.  The  teacher,  after  she  has  come 
to  knoAV  the  poems  for  this  year,  might  read  to  the  children,  asking 
them  to  choose  what  is  to  be  learned.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  right  tone  of  voice,  the  right  time,  and  a  right  obser- 
vance of  the  poetic  pause  in  order  to  avoid  sing-song.  The  repeating 
should  be  done  individually. 
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Allingliam — Good-bye,  good-bye  to  summer 

Coleridge — You  ask  what  the  birds  say,  the  sparrow,  the  dove 

Field — The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 

Holland — There's  a  song  in  the  air 

Shakespeare — Over  hill,  over  dale 

Stevenson — I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 

Stevenson — At  evening  when  the  lamp    is  lit 

Tennyson — When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come 

Tennyson — Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming 

c.  Recreational  Reading.  In  addition  to  having  the  books  listed 
under  Part  Four  available,  the  pupils  should  be  urged  to  purchase 
a  favorite  one  or  two  books  from  their  own  savings.  An  interesting 
short  reading,  without  comment,  from  a  good  book  and  then  placing 
it  on  the  shelf  may  induce  a  reading  of  it.  Opportunity  should  be 
given  in  school  hours  for  some  recreational  reading,  but  pupils  should 
be  urged  to  take  the  books  home. 

3.  Composition 

During  this  year  children  should  learn  to  gather  ideas  through 
careful  listening,  especially  to  explanations  by  the  teacher ;  to  think 
carefully  on  how  the  sentence  is  to  be  said  and  to  say  it  in  natural 
and  distinct  tones ;  to  begin  recognizing  an  order  in  which  sentences 
should  be  said ;  to  develop  interests  in  particular  things  and  to  want 
to  tell  the  class  of  such  interests;  to  write,  according  to  the  form 
that  has  been  learned,  a  few  related  sentences  on  some  topic  of  per- 
sonal interest. 

Pride  should  be  aroused  in  doing  well  the  English  exercises. 
Children  in  this  and  in  the  pi-eceding  years  respond  to  the  assurance 
of  the  teacher  that  certain  forms  are  arbitrarily  used  because  they 
are  right. 

a.  Talking.  There  should  be  a  marked  development  in  the  ability 
to  use  oral  expression.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  time  should  be 
giv^en  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

(1)  Conversation.  Conversation  should  be  made  a  stimulus 
to  the  gathering  of  ideas  through  careful  observation,  listening, 
and  silent  reading.  The  material  outlined  for  this  year  in  the 
other  branches — home  life,  community  life,  nature,  school  life, 
games,  recreation — should  be  used.  Conversation  should  be  in- 
formal, with  a  courteous  regard  for  all  concerned.  The  informal 
question  and  answer  should  be  emphasized. 

(2)  Talks  Before  the  Class.  These  should  consist  tirst,  of 
the  answer  to  a  direct  question  relating  to  subject  matter  that 
has  been  studied  or  in  explanation  of  something  that  the  child 
knows  from  experience.  In  the  second  place,  they  should  con- 
sist of  topical  discussions  before  the  class  of  things  of  personal 
interest  that  have  been  learned  in  or  out  of  school. 
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(3)  Reproduction.  The  stories  listed  under  literature  and 
those  found  in  the  reading  lessons  can  be  used.  The  story  inter- 
est should  not  be  lost  in  the  language  features.  Stories  of  his- 
toric intex'est  should  also  be  used.  Each  child  should  have  some- 
thing definite  to  contribute — something  not  known  to  all  others  i 
in  class. 

(4)  Common  Usage.  A  knowledge  of  right  form  must  come 
through  use  of  the  right  form.  There  should  be  much  positive 
context.  The  incorrect  form  should  not  be  kept  in  a  negative 
way  before  the  children  as  a  Avarning.  Insist  on  complete  simple 
sentences.   Discourage  the  "and"  habit. 

Carefully  worked  out  exercises  ought  to  be  provided  in  correct 
use  of  verb  and  pronoun  forms,  and  in  the  correct  choice  of  ; 
prepositions. 

b.  Writing.  Nearly  all  written  composition  should  be  done  at 
the  blackboard.  It  should  include  copying,  writing  from  dictation, 
and  writing  a  few  connected  sentences  on  a  very  familiar  topic. 

Technical  usages  in  written  work  should  cover  the  period  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  and  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. ;  the  interrogation  point 
after  a  question;  capital  letters  to  begin  sentences  and  all  names, 
including  the  months  and  days  of  the  week;  and  (as  far  as  possible) 
the  form  used  in  writing  letters. 

The  letter  form,  such  as  a  fcAV  sentences  to  thank  some  person 
for  a  present,  should  be  attempted  with  the  chief  concern  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  put  on  the  sheet  of  paper. 

4.  Spelling 

This  year  is  rich  in  new  words.  At  least  three  to  four  hundred 
words  should  be  learned.  They  should  be  selected  from  the  readers 
and  from  the  more  impoi'tant  words  used  by  the  pupils  in  talking 
about  home  and  community  life.  The  teacher  and  children  should 
keep  a  notebook  of  ti'oublesome  words  and  should  test  out  all  words 
before  using  them.  Pronunciation  should  be  distinct  and  accurate. 
Drill  should  be  given  in  syllabication.  Difficult  words  from  the 
former  years  should  be  reviewed.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to 
study  words  to  advantage.  Meanings  should  be  made  clear  by  using 
words  in  sentences.  For  this  and  the  following  three  years  pupils 
will  need  to  learn  a  number  of  commonly  used  proper  names  such 
ai^  Thanksgiving,  Washington,  and  Pennsylvania.  Probably  the  list  | 
will  not  exceed  a  hundred  Avords.  It  shoiuld  tit  each  community  by  | 
including  the  names  of  a  few  places  and  persons.  ' 

5.  Handwriting 

Handwriting  with  pen  and  ink  should  be  introduced  gradually 
during  the  year.  Here  is  the  place  to  begin  fixing  effective  writing 
habits.    Habits  are  of  as  much  importance  here  as  is  form.  The 
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pupil  needs  to  learn  how  to  use  pen,  ink,  paper,  blotter,  and  not  to 
do  it  until  he  is  in  right  position.  Much  writing  should  he  done  at 
the  blackboard.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupil  should  be  able 
to  write  well  his  name  and  address  and  to  write  down  by  copying  or 
fi'om  dictation  short  sentences.  A  medium  slant  system  should  be 
used,  one  that  is  free  from  flourishes  and  shading  and  that  is  firm 
enough  in  its  form  to  prevent  scrawling. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Reading 

a.  Ma'terial.  The  subject  matter  of  geography  and  histoi'y  will 
furnish  reading  material  as  well  as  that  found  in  the  basal  and 
supplementary  reading  books.  In  addition  to  this  book  material, 
effective  work  should  be  done  in  fixing  a  knowledge  of  diacritical 
marks  and  in  learning  ito  apply  them  in  an  easy  way  in  the  use  of 
the  dictionary. 

As  a  major  aim  in  teaching  reading  in  this  year  is  the  broad- 
ening of  imaginative  experience  through  extensive  silent  reading, 
plenty  of  reading  matter  should  be  provided.  Pupils  must  learn  to 
read  the  better  books  of  literature  for  pleasure  as  Avell  as  to  learn 
how  to  read  intensively  for  specific  study. 

b.  MetJwd.  The  suggestions  given  in  the  third  year  should  be 
continued  here.  Pupils  of  the  fourth,  and  higher  years,  have  many 
opportunities  to  read  orally  during  the  course  of  the  day's  work. 
It  is  the  fourth  and  the  two  succeeding  years  that  pupils  should 
spend  a  great  part  of  the  regular  reading  period  in  the  practice  of 
silent  reading  under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Informal 
tests  of  comprehension  and  silent  reading  rate  should  frequently  be 
given.  In  addition,  pupils  should  be  trained  in  dealing  with  reading 
matter  of  an  informational  character.  The  purpose  of  such  practice 
is  to  get  the  real  content  of  printed  matter  and  to  get  it  quickly. 
Time  records,  as  set  forth  in  standard  tests,  might  be  used  in  this 
reading  practice. 

In  the  effort  to  get  the  thought  quickly  and  accurately  from  print, 
so  important  an  accomplishment  as  being  able  to  get  accurately  the 
thought  from  hearing  some  one  read  aloud,  should  not  be  neglected. 
Listening  is  not  a  by-product  of  oral  reading;  it  is  a  necessary  part 
of  it.  There  must  be  real  audiences,  those  who  listen  as  well  as  those 
who  read. 

Informational  reading  must  not  be  overdone  in  this  year.  Children 
have  a  first  right  to  imaginative  literature.  The  joy  of  imaginative 
adventure  is  as  essential  to  mental  growth  as  is  the  information 
acquired  by  study. 
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2.  Literature 

a.  Stories  to  Tell.  Pupils  sliould  be  encouraged  to  read  the  stories 
listed  for  this  year,  and  opportunity  should  he  given  to  the  ones  who 
are  well  prepared  to  do  so  to  tell  stories  of  their  own  choice  before 
the  class.  Each  pupil  should  learn  about  a  half-dozen  stories  for 
the  year. 

Arabian  Nights — Aladdin;  or  the  Avonderful  lamp. 

Aesop — ^The  arab  and  his  camel 

Perrault — Beauty  and  the  beast 

Thorne-Thomsen — Boots  and  his  brother 

Anderson — The  discontented  fir  tree 

Arabian  Nights — The  enchanted  horse 

Grimm — The  fisherman  and  his  wife 

Aesop — Hercules  and  Minerva 

Aesop — The  man,  the  boy,  and  the  donkey 

Hawthorne — Miraculous  pitcher 

Anderson — The  real  princess 

Anderson — The  nightingale 

Kipling— Rikki-Tikki-Tavi 

Anderson — The  ugly  duckling. 

b.  Poems  for  Lcarninfi  hif  Heart.  For  this  and  the  two  following 
years  pupils  should  be  taught  to  memorize  poems  from  frequent  re- 
readings  instead  of  verbally  by  lines  and  stanz'as.  But  the  poem 
oug'ht  first  to  have  been  presented  aloud  to  the  class  by  the  teacher 
and  the  imagery  and  meaning  made  clear.  The  subject  is  well 
discussed  in  Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades  by  Haliberton  and  Smith, 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company.  Each  pupil  might 
learn  a  half-dozeu  poems  from  this  list: 

Blake — Tiger,  tiger  bui'ning  bright 
Bryant — Is  this  the  time  to  be  cloudy  and  sad? 
Beeching — With  lifted  feet,  hands  still 
Garland — Do  you  fear  the  force  of  the  wind? 
Hogg — Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep 
Herrick — Fair  daffodils,  we  weep  to  be 
Rands — Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world 
Thackeray — There  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yore 
Wordsworth — The  cock  is  crowing 

c.  Recreational  Reading.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  the  third 
year.  Every  pupil  should  read  a  half-dozen  books  from  the  suggest- 
ed list  given  under  Part  Four.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  talk 
about  what  he  has  read. 
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3.  Composition 

This  year  should  bring  increased  ability  in  gathering  ideas  from 
observation,  listening,  and  silent  reading  and  presenting  them  in 
a  connected,  orderly  way  before  the  class.  Th,e  pupils  should  de- 
velop an  eagerness  for  self-expi'ession.  Tact  should  be  used  in  lead- 
ing them  into  habits  of  talking  to  the  point,  pronunciation,  and  the 
choice  and  use  of  words.   The  principal  emphasis  is  on  oral  work. 

a.  Talkhig.  The  material  for  the  oral  work  should  be  drawn 
from  experience,  from  reading,  and  from  the  other  branches  of  study, 
especially  from  history  and  geography.  Practice  in  using  such  ma- 
terial should  be  given  in  making  answers  to  questions,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics,  or  in  reproducing  stories  or  incidents.  Club  ac- 
tivities are  of  value  in  furnisliing  material  for  talking  that  is  natu- 
ral and  worth  while.  Insist  on  complete  sentences  in  all  exercises 
that  make  up  a  recitation. 

All  answers  ought  to  be  specific  and  keep  to  the  question  asked. 
Pupils  should  be  urged  to  select  their  own  titles  for  talks  before 
the  class  and  plan  what  they  have  to  say.  Criticism  should  always 
be  tactful  and  stimulating  and  free  with  commendation.  The  bash- 
ful child  must  be  led  to  make  effort  and  to  believe  that  he  will  im- 
prove by  trj-ing. 

b.  Writing.  The  material  here  should  be  the  same  as  that  used 
in  talking.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  sentence  idea — when 
it  begins,  when  it  ends,  and  how  to  punctuate  it.  The  exercises 
should  keep  largely  to  simple  sentences.  No  more  by  way  of  ac- 
complishment than  a  brief  paragraph  practically  free  from  mis- 
spelled words  should  be  expected.  Contractions  and  abbi'eviations 
should  bo  taken  up  as  needed  and  the  apostrophe  for  the  possessive 
singular  should  be  taught.  Much  of  the  work  should  be  done  at  the 
blackboard.    Let  pupils  help  in  class  criticism. 

The  letter  form  may  be  used  for  much  of  the  written  work.  The 
pupil  will  have  in  mind  a  particular  person  to  whom  he  is  going  to 
write.  That  will  be  a  real  incentive.  The  right  form  in  which  to 
put  the  letter 'on  paper  should  be  taught.  To  arrange  and  punctuate 
a  letter  of  one  or  two  paragraphs  is  enough  to  attempt  in  tliis  year. 

c.  Common  Usage.  As  in  the  third  year,  specific  drill  should  be 
given  in  the  correct  forms  of  verbs  and  pronouns  and  in  the  right 
choice  of  prepositions;  but  it  should  be  in  sensible  and  interesting 
context  and  should  avoid  magnifying  the  incorrect  form. 

The  teacher  should  be  alert  in  directing  the  pupils'  use  of  these 
and  other  troublesome  words  :   saw,  seen ;  can,  may ;  done,  did ;  was, 
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were;  don't,  doesn't;  lay,  lie;  give,  gave;  went,  gone.  Give  the 
right  form  in  this  year  and  later  give  a  grammatical  reason  if  needed. 

Effort  shonld  be  made  to  secure  a  natural  quality  of  voice,  dis- 
tinct vowel  production  and  enunciation  of  final  consonants,  and 
a  correct  syllabication.  Limited  instruction  might  be  given  on  how 
to  get  help  on  the  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  from  the  diction- 
ary. 

4.  Spelling 

For  this  year  an  additional  list  of  from  three  to  four  hundred 
common  words  used  in  written  composition  should  be  learned,  to- 
gether with  the  particular  words  used  in  the  written  work  of  the 
other  branches.  The  difficult  words  of  the  two  preceding  years 
should  be  reviewed.  Instruction  should  be  given  on  how  to  study 
words  to  advantage.  The  meanings  of  the  words  should  be  fixed 
by  their  use  in  sentences.  The  particular  proper  names  that  are 
needed  should  be  learned.  A  good  modern  spelling  book  could  be 
used  to  advantage. 

5.  Handwriting 

The  effort  for  correct  habits  of  handwriting  should  be  continued. 
Correct  position  and  alert  attention  should  be  secured  before  writ- 
ing is  attempted.  Movement  and  speed  need  attention  as  well  as 
does  form.  All  written  work  should  aim  to  be  as  well  done  as  is  that 
of  tlie  drill  writing  period.  By  the  end  of  this  year  a  pupil  should  be 
able  to  copy  short  paragraphs  and  stanzas  neatly,  accurately,  and 
an-ange  them  well  on  a  slieet  of  paper. 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Note:  Tn  the  B  class  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  to  be  com- 
bined in  all  work  in  English.  If  a  five-book  series  of  readers  is  in 
use  the  fourth  reader  should  be  the  book  for  drill  with  this  class. 
In  composition,  both  oral  and  written,  the  material  may  be  used  by 
alternation.  If  the  teacher  prefers,  and  plans  ahead  carefully  for 
two  years,  material  may  be  freely  selected  from  either  or  both  of 
the  two  years  of  graded  work. 

1.  Reading 

The  imi)ortance  of  wide  reading  for  this  year  should  be  recog- 
nized and  provisions  made  for  it.  The  habits  developed  should  come 
from  the  subjects  as  well  as  from  litei-ature. 

a.  Material. — The  basal  reader,  supplementary  readers,  the  dic- 
tionary, reference  material,  and  the  literature  for  recreation  pur- 
poses— all  need  to  be  used. 
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Pupils  should  be  trained  in  using  books  of  an  informational  char- 
acter, especially  by  means  of  indexes  and  tables  of  contents,  with 
fair  speed  and  judgment  as  to  what  is  being  read  for. 

Geographical  and  historical  readers  are  of  use  in  this  year,  but 
supplementary  readers  with  a  fair  proportion  of  literary  material 
are  also  necessary. 

b.  Method.  Reading  in  this  gratle  ought  to  move  along  with 
rapidity  and  zest.  Before  a  new  story  is  taken  up  enough  time 
should  be  spent  on  it  to  awaken  interest.  Preparation  should  be 
made  on  proper  names  and  other  words  needing  explanation. 

Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  aloud  at  home  and  to  master 
favorite  selections  for  reading  before  an  audience.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  right  reading  of  poetry— voice,  time,  pauses. 
There  should  be  regular  periods  for  instruction  on  reference  reading 
for  information. 

2.  Literature 

a.  Stories  to  Tell.   These  stories  are  to  be  used  with  the  B  class 
for  their  value  as  oral  literature  and  not  as  material  for  language 
reproduction.    The  stories  should  not  be  altered  or  their  standard 
,  lowered. 

Arabian  Nights — The  Barmecide's  feast 
Bulfinch— The  golden  fleece 
Hawthorne — The  great  stone  face 
Euskin — The  king  of  the  golden  river 
Scudder — History  of  Fortunatus 
Brown— Idune's  apples. 

Thorne-Thomsen — Princess  whom  no  one  could  silence. 
B  ulfin  ch — Pegasus 
Kipling — Red  Dog 

Pyle — Robin  Hood  and  the  golden  arrow 
Arabian  Nights — Sinbad's  second  voyage 
Arabian  Nights — The  talking  bird 
Brown — Thor's  journey  to  Jotunlieim 
Kipling — The  white  seal 

b.  Poems  for   Learning  ly  Heart.    Have  all  pupils  of  the  B  class 
learn  a  half-dozen  poems  from  this  list: 

Browning — I  sprang  to  the  stirrup 

Collins — How  sleep  the  brave 

Cunningham — A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea 

Emerson — By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood 

Emerson — ^Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun 
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Holmes — Ay,  tear  lier  tattered  ensign  down 
Longfellow — It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus 
Tynan — Of  all  the  birds  from  east  to  west  . 
.  Eiley — When  the  frost  is  on  the  punkin' 
Shelley — Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit 
Wordsworth — I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 
Shakespeare — Under  the  greenwood  tree 

c.  Recreational  Reading.  Effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
volume  of  reading  for  this  year.  Pupils  should  be  urged  to  read  at 
least  a  book  a  month  during  the  winter,  selected  from  the  list  in 
Part  F'our. 

3.  Composition 

The  ability  to  gather  i) [formation  and  to  express  it  in  speech  and 
writing  should  increase  in  a  very  marked  degree  during  this  year. 
The  pupil  should  develop  a  pride  in  speaking  in  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  manner.  He  should  learn  how  to  handle  the  dictionary 
in  checking  up  his  use  of  words.  The  simple  sentence  should  become 
fixed  as  a  unit  of  expression. 

a.  Talking.  A  fair  portion  of  the  time  for  this  year  should  be 
given  to  oral  work. 

(1)  Material.  The  material  should  be  drawn  from  sources 
of  interest  to  the  pupils— activities,  including  sports,  personal 
experiences  or  desires,  reading  and  imaginative  experience,  and 
from  the  other  brandies  of  study.  An  oral  recitation  in  geogra- 
phy or  history  should  be  regarded  incidentally  as  a  language 
exercise;  that  is,  as  an  exercise  in  organizing  and  expressing 
thought  in  approved  form.  The  organization  of  personal  ex- 
perience into  compositions,  oral  or  written,  is  the  specific  work 
of  the  composition  period. 

(2)  Method.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  select  topics 
from  their  own  experience.  They  may  want  to  tell  how  they 
have  done  something,  how  they  have  watched  something  being 
made,  or  how  they  have  seen  something  happen.  They  should 
be  taught  how  to  organize  and  plan  the  particular  things  they 
want  to  talk  about.  To  this  end  definite  instructions  should  be 
given  in  this  and  succeeding  years  in  the  construction  of  an 
outline  in  oral  and  written  composition  Av'ork.  At  first,  the 
outline  should  be  simple  in  form,  involving  subheads  of  but  one 
degree  of  subordination. 

The  talk  should  be  personal  and  concrete,  should  use  specific 
words,  and  should  move  along  with  vigor.  The  pupil  should 
stand  erect  and  make  himself  understood. 
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All  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be  pointed 
and  stimulating.  The  criticisms  by  the  class  should  be  specific 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Self-criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  will  be  most  fruitful  of  all.  A  common  tex*minology  includ- 
ing grammatical  terms  relating  to  words  and  sentences  should 
be  used.  When  a  child  uses  an  incorrect  form,  the  teacher 
should  give  him  the  correct  form,  and  the  grammatical  reason 
also  if  he  can  understand  it.  He  should  be  sent  to  the  dictionary 
to  look  up  pronunciation  and  the  exact  meanings  of  words. 

b.  Writing.  Free  use  should  be  made  of  the  blackboard  for  fre- 
quent and  short  paragraph  compositions  and  for  writing  from  dicta- 
tion. One  worth-while  effort  a  week  on  paper  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
Much  of  the  paper  work  should  be  done  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
real  people. 

(1)  Material.  The  material  indicated  under  the  outline  for 
talking  should  be  here  used.  All  written  discussions  in  geogra- 
phy or  history  should  be  done  to  meet  the  standards  of  the 
English  class.  The  brief,  exact  explanation  needs  to  be  fre- 
quently used  on  the  blackboard. 

The  material  relating  to  punctuation  and  correct  usage  in 
word  forms  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  actual  Avriting  of  the 
pupils.  In  this  year,  the  necessary  punctuation  of  a  letter 
should  be  drilled  on.  The  use  of  quotation  marks  in  conversa- 
tion might  be  observed  and  reproduced  from  dictation. 

Pupils  should  begin  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  termin- 
ology of  grammar.  Through  capitalization  of  the  names  of 
persons  and  places,  the  distinction  between  common  and  proper 
nouns  may  be  made  clear.  Through  correcting  common  misuse 
in  number,  the  singular  and  plural  forms  may  become  known 
and  the  possessive  case  may  be  taught  when  showing  the  use 
of  the  apostrophe  for  possession.  In  making  corrections  in 
composition  work,  the  present  and  past  tense  of  common  verbs 
may  be  taught.  When  testing  a  sentence  for  sense,  the  simple 
subject  and  the  simple  predicate  may  be  pointed  out. 

Dictation  exercises  of  from  three  to  five  short  sentences  given 
every  few  days,  and  at  times  written  on  the  blackboard,  will 
go  far  toward  fixing  correct  habits  in  writing  according  to  ap- 
proved usage. 

(2)  Method.  The  teacher  should  use  great  care  in  her  own 
written  work.  She  should  have  the  pupils  examine  their  work 
carefully  before  handing  it  in.  They  should  ask  themselves 
whether  it  says  what  was  intended,  whether  it  Avill  be  understood 
by  the  reader,  whether  it  uses  right  Avord  forms,  and  whether 
all  words  are  correctly  spelled.  Pupils  should  be  alert  and 
active  in  class  criticism. 
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4.  Spelling 

The  difficult  words  of  the  four  preceding  years  should  be  I'eviewed 
and  to  th,em  sliould  be  added  a  list  taken  from  the  other  branches 
and  from  the  words  needed  in  writing  about  common  experiences. 
The  list  of  pvojjer  names  should  be  revdewed  and  enlarged.  S^'stematic 
use  should  be  made  of  the  dictionary  with  emphasis  on  the  dia- 
critical markings  of  a  word  and  on  its  different  uses.  Pupils  should 
keep  notebooks  of  difficult  words  both  as  to  spelling  and  meaning. 
Many  dictation  exercises  should  be  provided.  Attention  shoTild  be 
given  to  common  homonyms  and  synonyms.  A  desire  to  spell  cor- 
rectly in  all  written  work  should  be  aroused.  A  good  modern  spell- 
ing book  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  year. 

5.  Handwriting 

By  the  end  of  this  year  handwriting  ought  to  be  done  with  ease 
and  Avith  a  fair  degree  of  speed  and  legibility.  All  written  work 
should  be  done  with  care  and  with  a  pride  in  regard  to  its  neat  and 
readable  quality.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  size  and  slant  of 
letters  and  to  securing  a  firm  instead  of  a  scrawling  hand.  A  pupil 
should  begin  practicing  for  an  individual  but  legible  signature.  But 
a  good  form  of  letter  in  sentence  writing  ought  to  be  insisted  on. 
U's  and  n's  should  not  look  alike. 

SIXTH  TEAR 

1.  Reading 

A  place  must  be  kept  on  the  program  of  this  year  for  instruction 
of  a  definite  character  in  reading,  Avhether  informational  or  literary. 
Pupils  need  to  be  trained  in  getting  the  main  thought  of  what  is 
read,  to  judge  of  its  relative  importance,  and  to  read  between  the 
lines.  Frequently  pupils  should  study  subject  matter  in  history  and 
geography  with  pencil  and  notebook  in  hand  Avith  the  idea  of  outlin- 
ing the  topics  as  presented  and  reciting  from  the  outline.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  every  pupil  should  have  a  fair  mastery  of  the  art 
of  reading — whatever  else  he  has  accomplished. 

a.  MaierUa.  There  should  be  a  wide  range  of  reading  that  will 
develop  powers  of  organization  in  study,  and  that  will  build  up  a 
serviceable  method  of  dealing  with  literature  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  culture. 

Beading  will  be  done  in  the  content  of  other  branches,  in  reference 
books,  in  papers,  and  in  the  basal  text  used  and  in  supplementary 
readers. 

b.  Meilwd.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  word  study. 
Teach  how  to  use  the  dictionary.    Probably  three-fourths  of  the 
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reading  time  should  be  given  to  silent  reading  as  study  in  mastering 
the  content  of  an  explanation,  a  description,  a  situation,  or  the  im- 
plied meaning  in  poetry.  Occasional  periods  should  be  taken  to 
recreational  reading  in  class  without  interruption  or  questions  and 
where  even  the  meaning  of  words  is  inferred  from  the  context. 

Occasions  should  be  provided  for  the  oral  reading  of  favorite 
selections  before  a  group. 

2.  Literature 

a.  Stories  and  Poevis.   Refer  to  outline  for  fifth  year. 

b.  Recreational  Reading.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  the  fifth 
year.  Encourage  pupils  to  talk  about  books  and  to  buy  books  from 
their  own  money.    Select  from  the  list  given  in  Part  Four. 

3.  Composition 

There  should  be  marked  growth  throughout  this  year  in  the  ability 
to  gather  and  to  organize  material  for  the  composition  work.  Con- 
tinue definite  work  in  outline  building  with  more  discriminating 
effort  placed  on  the  selection  and  organization  of  subordinate  ele- 
ments than  was  attempted  in  the  fifth  year.  Interest  of  pupils 
should  be  aroused  in  the  use  of  everyday  experience  as  a  source  of 
topics  for  speaking  and  writing.  A  quality  of  thinking  that  is  clear 
enough  to  result  in  a  good  grip  on  the  sentence  sense,  should  be 
developed. 

a.  Talking.  It  will  take  sufficient  time,  fully  half  that  assigned 
to  composition  for  this  year,  to  give  practice  in  answering  questions, 
discussing  topics,  telling  stoi'ies  or  incidents,  or  taking  part  in  an 
informal  discussion. 

The  material  and  method  suggested  for  the  fifth  year  should  be 
used.  Current  events  Avitliin  the  grasp  of  the  class  might  be  added. 
Definite  practice  should  be  afforded  in  giving  directions  to  some  one 
who  has  asked  about  a  road  or  a  location.  The  occupations  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  community  are  full  of  subjects  to  talk 
about.  Special  dictionary  instruction  in  pronunciation  and  choice 
of  words  should  be  provided  for. 

b.  Writing.  The  pupil  should  by  the  end  of  this  year  be  able  to 
write  an  ordinary  business  letter,  such  as  an  application  or  an  order. 
He  should  have  developed  an  interest  in  doing  well  such  a  composi- 
tion and  should  have  acquired  a  habit  of  using  the  dictionai'y  to 
check  up  correctness  in  the  use  of  words. 

(1)  Material.  What  is  outlined  under  material  for  talking 
for  this  year  can  be  used  for  writing. 

Material  in  grammar  should  be  taken  up  as  it  is  needed  by 
pupils  in  their  efforts  to  use  good  English.  The  relation  of  the 
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subject  and  predicate  may  be  studied  and  the  agreement  of  tlie 
simple  verb  form  with  the  subject  should  be  made  clear.  The 
use  of  who,  what,  and  that  in  forming  complex  sentences  might 
be  shown. 

The  principal  parts  of  such  troublesome  verbs  as  see,  do,  lie, 
and  go  should  be  shown  through  complete  sentence  usuage.  The 
classes  of  sentences  according  to  use  should  be  taken  up.  It 
should  be  shown  through  criticism  of  sentences  put  on  the  black- 
board as  actual  composition  work,  that  modifiers  need  to  be 
placed  near  the  words  they  modify. 

The  punctuation  marks  necessary  in  letter  forms  should  be 
emjiliasizcd.  In  addition  to  reviewing  the  marks  already  men- 
tioned, the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  the  division  of  a  word  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  and  the  use  of  the  comma  after  nouns  of  address 
and  words  in  a  series,  should  be  studied. 

(2)  Method-  All  pupils  need  not  write  on  the  same  subject 
at  the  same  time.  A  couple  of  letters  and  a  couple  of  composi- 
tions a  month  are  enough,  if  blackboard  Avork  is  done  on  para- 
graphs. Such  compositions  should  be  written  with  care  and 
with  pride  in  their  excellence. 

The  subjects  for  both  compositions  and  letters  should  be  of 
personal  interest  to  the  writers.  If  the  pupils  are  helped  by  a 
simple  outline,  and  most  pupils  are,  they  should  be  directed  in 
making  it  and  encouraged  to  follow  such  a  practice. 

An  outline  is  a  help  to  clear  thinking.  For  a  short  composi- 
tion or  letter,  it  should  fall  into  tliree  or  four  simple  heads.  For 
a  longer  composition,  or  a  project  study  of  some  kind,  it  should 
have  subordinate  tojiics;  but  for  this  grade,  it  should  not  be 
made  complex.  TIi,e  form  of  an  outline  might  indicate  subordin- 
ation as  follows: 

I  

A  

1  

a  

II  

Pupils  should  be  urged  to  go  over  their  own  papers  critically 
before  handing  them  in.  They  should  be  commended  by  the 
teacher  for  what  is  fairly  well  done.  Criticism  by  the  teacher 
should  never  be  trivial.  The  i»upil  sliould  be  responsible  for 
spelling  and  for  punctuation  he  knows.  The  teacher  ought  to 
help  the  pupil  in  selecting  the  right  material. 

4.  Spelling 

A  good  spelling  book  or  spelling  list  made  from  the  common  words 
used  in  writing  and  from  the  other  subjects,  as  determined  by  the 
needs  of  the  class  should  be  used.   Have  pupils  keep  individual  lists 
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of  difficult  words  and  urge  them  never  to  tal^e  a  cliance  on  tlie  spell- 
ing of  a  word.  Four  or  five  carefully  selected  words  each  day  should 
be  sufficient.  The  lists  from  former  years  should  be  reviewed.  Pro- 
nunciation, syllabication,  and  meaning  should  be  emphasized  and 
pupils  should  be  trained  in  using  the  dictionary  to  check  all  words. 
Free  use  should  be  made  of  both  prose  and  poetry  for  dictation 
exercises.  Needed  proper  nouns  should  be  determined  and  learned. 
The  common  homonyms  should  be  taught. 

5.  Handwriting 

Handwriting  habits  ought  to  be  fairly  well  formed  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Drills  should  be  brief  and  exacting.  All  written  work 
ought  to  be  legible,  neat,  and  well  arranged  on  the  sheet  before  it  is 
accepted.  A  pupil  should  develop  a  pride  in  doing  well  the  letters 
that  he  writes.  He  should  be  shown  the  average  accomplishment  of 
a  pupil  of  his  age  as  given  on  some  standard  scale  for  handwriting. 

SEVENTH  TEAR 

Note:  In  the  A  class  complete  alternation  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  should  be  used  in  reading  and  literature,  in  composition, 
and  in  spelling.    The  work  should  be  planned  with  much  care. 

1.    Reading  and  Literature 

All  pupils  in  this  year  and  the  eighth  year  need  some  specific 
instructions  in  how  to  read  to  the  best  advantage  the  diversified 
types  of  printed  matter,  whether  it  is  glancing  over  a  newspaper, 
reading  a  poem,  or  studying  a  page  of  science.  The  pupils  should 
learn  to  read  for  a  particular  purpose  and  should  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  the  content  will  permit. 

A  basal  reader  of  short  miscellaneous  selections  of  literary 
excellence  is  most  convenient  to  use.  Several  such  readers  are  now 
available.  In  addition  to  this  reader,  one  book  a  month  should  be 
read  from  supplementary  books  as  given  in  Part  Four. 

During  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  years  extensive  home  reading 
should  be  done  of  poetry,  of  stories  of  the  heroic  type,  of  romantic 
novels,  of  books  of  biography,  travel,  nature,  and  science.  Pupils 
should  also  be  encoi^raged  to  do  intelligent  reading  of  newspapers 
and  to  become  readers  of  journals  such  as  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine. 

The  following  poems  are  suggested  for  pupils  of  the  A  class  who 
can  memorize  verse  to  advantage: 

Brooke — If  I  should  die  think  only  this  of  me  , 

Bryant — Whither,  midst  falling  dew 

Holmes — This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which  poets  feign 
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Hovey — I  am  fevered  with  the  sunset 
Keats — Season  of  mists  aud  mellow  fruitfulness 
Masefield — I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again 
Burns — Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

Longfellow — I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 

Tennyson — Of  old  sat  freedom  on  the  heights 

Miller — Behind  him  lay  the  gray  Azores 

Noves — Sherwood  in  the  twilight,  is  Robin  Hood  awake 

Whitman — O  Captain !  My  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done 

Composition 

.  Material 

(1)    Oral  and  written  themes  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 

(a)  Stories  of  vacation,  recreation,  and  outings.  In 
these,  set  before  the  pupils  the  aim  to  interest  their  class- 
mates. When  the  them.es  are  read  aloud,  ask  if  the  details 
included  are  interesting  and  necessary. 

(b)  Description  of  things  that  the  pupil  has  made,  or 
directions  for  doing  things.  The  test  questions  are:  Is  it 
clear  ?  Are  all  essential  points  included  ?  The  pupils  should 
look  for  certain  definite  things  such  as  sentence  structure, 
spelling,  punctuation. 

(c)  Stories,  descriptions,  details  of  Avork  done  in  other 
departments  of  the  school,  or  of  work  outside  of  school 
hours,  or  in  vacation.  Such  subjects  as  "How  I  Earned  My 
First  Money"  are  suggestive. 

(d)  Frequent  practice  in  letter  writing.  All  letter 
writing  should  be  real,  should  be  in  real  letter  form,  and 
should  be  written  to  real  persons.  The  forms  of  the  business 
letter  should  be  taught. 

Tlie  following  business  letters  are  used  at  some  time  by 
most  i^eople  and  should  be  taken  up  in  this  and  in  the 
eighth  year  :  Ordering  some  articles  by  parcel  post ;  writing 
to  correct  an  error  in  the  shipment;  a  request  to  a  post- 
master to  forward  mail;  a  request  to  a  newspaper  to  change 
the  address ;  a  letter  of  application  for  a  position. 

In  social  letters,  the  pupils  should  know  these  forms: 
Thanking  some  one  for  a  gift  or  entertainment;  congratu- 
lating some  one  on  his  success  or  good  fortune;  inviting 
some  one  to  join  in  an  event  or  activity;  recounting  an 
experience. 

The  tone  of  the  letter  should  be  coiirteous,  good-natured, 
and  show  an  interest  in  the  person  to  whom  it  is  written. 

(e)  Reports,  chiefly  oral,  upon  books  read  outside  of 
class,  the  aim  of  the  one  giving  the  report  being  to  interest 
other  pupils  in  the  book.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  best  not 
to  allow  the  whole  story  to  be  told. 
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(2)  The  principles  of  grammar  are  to  b'e  taken  up  in  so  far 
■as  tliey  help  in  writing  and  speaking  correct  sentences.  The 
topics  outlined  below  are  sufficiently  treated  in  the  newer  books 
on  composition.  As  fast  as  learned,  the  principles  should  be 
applied  in  the  correction  of  written  work,  and  pupils  should  be 
held  strictly  responsible  for  observing  them.  A  common  ter- 
minology should  be  accurately  used  in  all  work  in  grammar. 

(a)  The  sentence:  Ability  to  tell  which  part  of  the 
sentence  savs  something  about  the  other  part — predicate 
and  subject!,  with  analysis  of  predicate  into  verb  and  com- 
plement; agreement  of  subject  and  predicate;  modifiers 
of  subject,  verb,  and  complement. 

(b)  Parts  of  speech:  Nouns,  common  and  proper;  verbs, 
idea  of  tense  by  use  in  complete  sentences — not  formal 
parsing;  case  of  pronouns  through  use  in  sentences;  ad- 
jectives and  adverbs;  prepositions  and  conjunctions. _ 

In  correcting  errors  in  grammar  in  written  work  insist 
upon  the  application  of  such  principles  as  are  known. 

b.  Method 

(1)  Motives  for  composition  work  should  be  sought  in  the 
life  of  the  school  and  of  the  community.  A  letter  written  to  a 
pupil  who  is  kept  at  home  by  sickness  and  who  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on  at  school  or  a  discussion  on  a  question  of  local 
interest  which  is  being  reported  in  the  newspapers  will  help  to 
vitalize  the  work. 

(2)  Oral  discussion  and  the  framing  of  a  brief  outline 
should  be  constructive  and  should  point  out  merits  as  well  as 
faults.  In  pupil  criticism,  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  re- 
quire this. 

(3)  The  pupil  should  write  with  a  definite  audience  in  mind, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  his  work  should  be  presented  before  the 
class.  Class  criticism  should  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of 
teacher  criticism.  If  the  purpose  in  writing  is  made  clear  in 
the  assignment,  and  if  the  general  aims  are  kept  before  the 
members  of  the  class,  they  can  criticize  a  theme  very  success- 
fully, and  the  reaction  upon  the  writer  is  more  marked  than 
when  the  criticism  comes  from  the  teacher. 

(4)  Blackboard  work  should  be  a  prominent  feature.  The 
exercises  should  be  brief  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  written 
and  criticized  within  the  recitation  period. 

(5)  In  oral  and  written  work  keep  before  the  pupils  the 
conception  of  the  sentence  as  a  unit.  Combat  the  common 
practice  of  making  an  oral  composition  a  series  of  statements 
linked  with  "and's."  All  the  Avork  in  grammar  should  be  done 
with  the  view  of  developing  an  effective  sentence  sense. 

3.  Spelling 

So  long  as  bad  spelling  is  considered  a  mark  of  illiteracy,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  school  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  overcome  it. 
To  send  a  pupil  to  the  dictionary  when  he  makes  a  mistake  merely 
shows  him  how  the  word  is  spelled;  it  does  not  teach  him  to  spell 
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it.  His  mistakes  are  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  blurred 
or  a  wrong  mental  image  of  the  word,  often  the  result  of  a  slurred 
pronunciation.  To  correct  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  right 
image  familiar.  When  a  pupil  misspells  a  word,  he  should  be 
required  to  pronounce  it  and  to  write  it  slowly  and  carefully. 
Further,  the  word  should  be  copied  into  a  notebook,  which  the 
teacher  should  inspect  from  time  to  time.  The  pupil  should  be 
tested  at  times  on  his  list  of  misspelled  words. 

As  an  aid  to  increasing  the  vocabulary,  the  dictionary  should  be 
frequently  used.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of  practi- 
cal word  lists  selected  by  the  teacher  from  the  books  studied,  from 
special  word  lists,  and  by  the  pupil  from  his  general  reading. 

4.  Handwriting 

The  teacher  should  require  all  written  work  to  be  done  in  a  neat 
and  legible  manner,  with  firm,  well  formed  letters.  Some  drill  ex- 
ercises are  necessary  in  this  and  the  eighth  years.  Pupils  should 
practice  for  a  distinct  and  legible  signature. 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

1.  Reading  and  Literature 

Follow  the  suggestions  given  under  reading  and  literature  for  the 
seventh  year.  Insist  on  much  reading.  Make  effective  use  of  the 
eighth  year  books  suggested  in  Part  Four. 

Remember  that  if  a  pupil  leaves  school  a  good  reader  he  will 
be  able  to  continue  educating  himself. 

2.  Composition 

a.  Material 

(1)  Themes,  based  largely  upon  personal  experience  and 
observation.  See  topics  under  the  seventh  year  to  which  these 
may  be  added: 

(a)  Simple  work  in  explanation  of  local  and  civic 
matters.  This  may  take  the  form  of  written  answers  to 
questions  such  as  these:  How  are  our  roads  repaired? 
Who  fixes  our  tax  rate,  and  for  what  are  the  proceeds  spent? 
How  are  township  officers  selected? 

(b)  Themes  on  worthy  qualities  in  characters  whom  the 
pupils  admire  in  life  or  in  books.  This  leads  naturally  to 
themes  on  what  pupils  would  like  to  do  or  be;  or  this  may 
be  brought  in  as  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  autobi- 
ography. 

(c)  Much  drill  in  practical  exposition,  pupils  telling  how 
to  do  things,  how  to  make  things,  how  to  go  to  various  places, 
how  various  contrivances  work.  Much  of  this  should  be 
oral,  or  at  least  read  before  the  class,  and  tested  by  the  ques- 
tions. Has  the  writer  made  it  clear  to  one  who  did  not  know  ? 
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(d)  Accounts  of  visits  to  points  of  interest.  If  this  is  a 
class  exercise,  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  talk  telling  the 
pupils  what  they  ai'e  to  observe  particularly. 

(e)  Discussions  on  how  pupils  have  earned  money,  how 
they  have  used  it,  and  of  hoAv  they  may  use  wisely  their 
leisure  time. 

(f)  Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  letter  writing. 
Many  of  the  compositions  suggested  above  can  be  done  in 
the  form  of  letters.  Ordinary  business  and  social  letter 
forms  should  be  well  learned. 

(2)  The  work  in  grammar  for  this  year  should  organize  fairly 
well  the  principles  that  have  been  taken  up  in  other  years.  Such 
new  material  in  sentence  structure  and  parts  of  speech  as  may 
seem  necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  speaking  and  writing  of 
the  class  should  be  presented.  The  work  in  grammar  is  to  be 
functional,  to  help  children  express  themselves. 

These  topics  ought  to  be  studied  to  the  extent  needed: 

(a)  Pronouns:  Case  and  gender  forms  of  pronouns  to 
help  in  correcting  errors  and  to  make  clear  the  use  of  who 
and  which. 

(b)  Verbs:  Study  of  tense  and  of  the  principal  parts 
of  the  most  troublesome  verbs  in  order  to  enable  pupils  to 
correct  their  own  errors  in  use. 

(c)  Prepositions:  There  are  but  a  few  troublesome  pre- 
positions such  as  of  and  from  and  they  should  be  studied  as 
to  individual  use  in  sentencesi 

(d)  Phrases:  Their  function  as  modifiers,  with  a  care- 
ful drill  on  prepositions  and  their  exact  use. 

(e)  Clauses:  Development  in  an  easy  way  of  subordina- 
tion ;  exact  meaning  of  a  definite  number  of  connectives- 
conjunctions,  relative  pronouns,  and  some  of  the  conjunc- 
tive adverbs ;  common  punctuation  of  the  complex  sentence. 

b.  Method.  The  principles  of  method  laid  down  for  the  seventh 
year  apply  equally  to  this  year.  To  these  may  be  added  the  following: 

(1)  To  secure  variety  and  flexibility  in  sentence  structure 
there  should  be  abundant  drill  in  sentence  manipulation.  This, 
as  experience  shows,  is  not  only  effective  but  interesting,  since 
it  introduces  an  element  of  challenge  or  contest.  These  exercises, 
drawn  from  what  the  pupils  have  written,  may  have  various 
forms: 

Combining  a  number  of  brief  statements  into  a  single  sentence ; 

Changing  compound  sentences  into  simple  or  complex  ones ; 

Keshaping  awkward  sentences,  especially  such  as  contain  un- 
necessary repetitions ;  placing  of  modifiers  for  clearness,  smooth- 
ness and  emphasis; 

Punctuating  many  sentences,  or  repunctuating  faulty  sen- 
tences.   This  is  effective  in  showing  the  relationship  of  part  to 
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part  and  supplements  the  grammar  study,  giving  it  practical 
application.  Here  is  found  the  reason  for  studying  complex  sen- 
tences as  such. 

(2)  As  the  pupil  is  now  beginning  to  write  longer  themes, 
it  becomes  important  to  emphasize  somewhat  the  paragraph  as 
a  unit  of  discourse.    This  may  be  done  in  various  ways: 

Planning  themes  in  class  and)  requiring  that  from  an  outline 
each  main  topic  be  developed  as  a  paragraph ; 

Eequiring  pupils  occasionally  to  exchange  themes  and  test 
paragraph  unity  by  trying  to  write  the  topic  of  each  paragraph 
in  the  other's  theme ; 

Assigning  topic  sentences  and  requiring  pupils  to  develop  them 
into  paragraphs. 

(3)  Emphasize  naturalness  in  posture  and  voice,  distinct 
enunciation,  and  correct  pronunciation  in  oral  compositions. 
A  qiiestion  will  often  bring  the  speaker  from  a  voice-for-the-oc- 
casion  to  his  natural  voice. 

3.  Spelling 

Follow  the  suggestions  under  spelling  for  tlie  seventh  year. 

4.  Handvi^riting. 

Follow  the  suggestions  under  handwriting  for  the  seventh  year. 

II.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ARITHMETIC 

A.    POINT  OF  VIEW 

1.  General  Purposes 

Tlie  general  purpose  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  school 
is  to  develop  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations  applied  to  integers, 
common  fractions,  and  decimals,  audi  to  develop  the  ability  to  under- 
take intelligently  the  arithmetical  tasks  of  every  day  life. 

2.  Essential  Processes 

The  following  named  are  essential  processes  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  proficiency.  These  constitute  a  minimum  requirement 
in  arithmetic. 

a.  Beading  and  writing  integers,  common  fractions,  and  deci- 
mals. 

b.  Fundamental  processes  in  integers,  common  fractions,  and 
decimals. 

c.  Command  of  denominate  numbers  in  common  use;  addition, 
subtraction,  and  one-step  reductions.  Tables  of  linear,  sur- 
face, cubic  measure;  liquid  measure;  dry  measure;  time; 
avoirdujiois  weiglit;  U.  S.  Money. 

d.  Use  of  certain  aliquot  parts  that  are  frequently  applied. 

e.  Computing  simple  percentage,  with  application  to  simple 
interest. 
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f.  Mensuration — lengths,  perimeters,  areas,  and  volumes  in 
connection  with  common  plane  ligures  and  solids. 

g.  Computing  square  roots  oi  numbers. 

h.  Applications  to  business — borrowing,  saving,  lending,  and 
investing  money;  banking;  taxes;  keeping  simple  accounts. 

3.  Method 

a.  Oral  Work.  Practically  all  the  arithmetic  time  in  years  one 
and  two  should  be  given  up  to  oral  w^ork.  In  the  later  years,  oral 
work  should  enter  prominently  in  the  form  of  drills  on  tables,  addi- 
tion, multiplication ;  measures  and  their  applications ;  problems 
without  numbers,  or  the  solution  of  simple  one-step  problems.  In  the 
later  years  written  work  accompanies  the  oral  work,  but  throughout 
the  study  of  arithmetic  the  oral  work  is  to  be  emphasized. 

b.  Devices.  In  all  years,  and  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
use  of  devices  such  as  "perception  cards,"  contests,  games  and  the 
like  as  means  for  acquiring  or  fixing  number  facts,  is  strongly  com- 
mended. 

c.  Developing  Neio  Work.  In  the  upper  years  the  teacher  will 
need  to  do  much  of  the  arithmetic  work  by  developing  new  topics  with 
groups  of  piipils,  and  then  making  definite  assignments  for  individ)- 
ual  study  and  performance  by  the  pupils. 

4.  Individual  Instruction 

The  teacher  must  acquire  skill  in  determining  the  exact  place  at 
which  individual  pupils  have  difficulty  in  their  number  work.  Thus : 
Two  pupils  may  fail  to  add  correctly  a  column  of  numbers,  one  of 
them  because  of  incomplete  learning  of  the  elementary  combinations 
and  the  other  because  of  inability  to  "carry"  cori'ectly.  The  number 
tasks  of  the  early  grades  must  be  regarded  as  composed  of  small  units 
such  as  these  two  just  instanced,  and  the  teacher  is  responsible  for 
knowing  the  individiual  difficulties  of  his  jnipils. 

5.  Tests 

Practice  in  the  fundamental  operations  in  integers  and  fractions 
should  continue  at  regular  periods  until  standard  efficiency  is  at- 
tained. As  individual  pupils  attain  standard  efficiency,  they  should 
be  excused  from  the  regular  drill  work  given  to  tlie  remaining  pupils. 
Most  of  the  modern  textbooks  contain  practice  exercises,  with  time 
limits  assigned,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Equipment 

Such  apparatus  as  a  two-foot  rule,  a  yard  stick;  pint  and  quart 
milk  bottles;  pint,  quart,  peck  and  bushel  measures,  should  be  avail- 
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able  for  use  in  acquainting  pupils  with  the  practical  applications  of 
arithmetic.  Models  of  geometric  solids,  carefully  made  by  pupils, 
will  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  work  in  mensuration. 

7.  Textbooks 

No  teacher  should  expect  to  teach  all  the  material  printed  in  any 
textbook.  The  needs  of  the  pupils  must  determine  where  to  omit  and 
where  to  bring  in  additional  material.  Each  school  should  have 
several  modern  textbooks  for  the  teacher's  use,  in  addition  to  the  one 
regularly  adopted. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  GRADED  SUBJECT  MATTER  BY  YEARS 

Note :  In  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  D  class,  the  entire  time  of  the 
first  half  year  should  be  given  to  the  second  grade  pupils,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  second  half  year  to  the  same  pupils.  In  the  work 
of  the  C,  B  and  A  classes,  considerable  flexibility  in  programs  is  desir- 
able, while  adhering  to  the  general  plan  involving  necessary  se- 
quence of  major  topics.  Frequently  the  entire  time  given  to  one  class 
may  be  spent  in  work  with  the  entire  group. 

New  topics  should  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  the 
largest  possible  interest  and  attention  of  the  group  concerned  with 
these  new  topics,  and  not  to  call  for  attention  to  them  on  the  part  of 
pupils  who  are  already  familiar  with  them. 

At  all  times,  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil  should  be  carefully 
sought  out,  and  instruction  designed  to  meet  these  needs.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  should 
be  moved  to  a  higher  grade  as  soon  as  their  competence  to  do  the  ad- 
vanced work  is  clearly  shown. 

It  should  be  understood  by  the  teacher  that  it  may  be  best  at  times 
to  require  the  pupils  to  work,  each  one  at  his  own  task,  during  the 
arithmetic  period,  instead  of  having  the  conventional  recitation  exer- 
cise in  which  the  pupil  is  tested  as  to  what  he  remembers  of  the  pre- 
ceding lessons.  The  teacher  is  busy  giving  to  each  one  the  particular 
kind  of  help  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  master  the  work  in  hand.  In 
this  way  no  pupil  is  neglected,  and  each  one  is  stimulated  to  the 
maximum  degree  of  self-activity  and  progress  in  the  subject. 

FIRST  YEAR 

1.    Material  and  Method 

a.  Aim.  The  aim^  of  the  arithmetic  work  in  the  first  year  is  to 
utilize  the  concrete  number  experience  the  children  have  and  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  new  experiences. 

The  work  will  be  almost  exclusively  oral.  ■ 
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Advantage  should  be  taken  of  opportunities  to  make  clear  quanti- 
tative relations  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  the  year's  regular  activ- 
ities, but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  number  work  is  not  over- 
emphasized. 

b.  Consiruction  Work.  Construction  work  affords  opportunity  to 
require  folding,  measuring,  cutting,  pasting.  These  exercises  involve 
the  use  of  terras  of  position  (as  first,  right,  upper),  of  quantity  (as 
more,  larger,  longer,  one-half)  ;  of  form  (as  square,  circle). 

Bead-stringing,  work  with  blocks,  seeds,  sticks,  and  tablets  give 
practice  in  sight  recognition  of  small  numbers  of  object  and  furnish 
opportunity  for  laying  the  foundations  of  fundamental  processes; 
as  two  groups  of  3  blocks,  6  blocks;  3  groups  of  2  blocks,  6  blocks. 

In  the  course  of  the  class  work,  there  will  be  opportunity  to  count 
the  various  items  used  in  construction  work;  to  count  the  erasers 
and  crayons  at  the  blackboard ;  the  number  of  girls  in  the  third  row ; 
and  so  on. 

c.  Language  Work.  Control  of  the  spoken  language  of  number 
is  acquired  through  exercise  in  counting  objects;  by  tlie  repetition 
of  the  number-names  in  order;  by  counting  in  nonsense  rhymes  and 
in  games,  as  by  5's  and  lO's  to  100  in  hide  and  seek :  by  indicating 
position,  as  calling  for  the  name  of  the  third  child  in  the  second 
row,  and  in  choosing  sides  for  games.  Scoring,  choosing  up,  playing 
store,  afford  valuable  opportunities  for  exercise  in  the  use  of  number- 
language. 

The  child's  experiences  outside  the  schoolroom  are  vividly  interest- 
ing to  him  and  should  be  called  upon  in  this  connection.  The  affairs 
of  the  folk  in  his  family,  the  number  of  rooms  in  his  house,  the 
behavior  of  his  ijlaymates,  the  articles  bought  at  the  store,  pints  and 
quarts  of  milk,  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  field,  automobiles,  bi- 
cycles, his  pets — all  these  provide  opportunities  to  talk  about  numer- 
ical relations. 

Control  of  the  written  language  of  numbers  is  to  be  acquired  by 
blackboard  work,  carefully  supervised  to  prevent  formation  of  in- 
correct habits. 

2.  Attainment 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  should  know: 

a.  How  to  count  objects  by  I's  to  50,  by  2's  to  20,  by  5's  to  25. 

b.  How  to  write  any  number  to  25. 

c.  Combinations  of  two  numbers  of  one  figure  each,  sums  9  or 
less ;  also  corresponding  differences. 

d.  How  to  solve  very  easy,  one-step  concrete,  oral  problems 
within  the  limit  10. 

e.  Certain  measures:  as  cent,  nickel,  dime. 

f.  Counting  to  100, 
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SECOND  YEAR 

1.  Method 

a.  Abstraction.  In  order  that  numbers  may  be  used  with  facility, 
the  number-idea  must  become  separated  from  the  objective  experi- 
ences that  give  it  meaning  until  the  number-idea  stands  alone  and 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  any  objects.  This  process  of  ab- 
straction is  a  long  and  gradual  one,  brought  about  by  the  repeated 
use  of  the  same  number  of  different  objects.. 

b.  Oral  Work.  Oral  work  predominates  in  this  year.  The  first 
half  year's  work  should  be  almost  entirely  oral ;  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  at  least  half  of  the  work  should  be  oral. 

c.  Drill.  In  learning  the  tables,  the  different  combinations  are 
not  equally  difficult  and  the  amount  of  drill  on  the  several  combina- 
tions should  correspond  to  the  degree  of  difficulty.  Daily  drills  with 
time  element  should  be  used. 

Note  that  in  multiplication  and  addition,  both  forms  of  each  com- 
bination need  to  be  taught;  that  is,  9+3=12;  3+9=12;  4x6=24; 
6X4=24.  The  addition  facts  should  be  taught  in  both  the  direct  and 
indirect  form;  thus,  9+3=N  and  9+N=12,  where  N  is  a  number. 

d.  Graduation.  In  the  early  work  with  numbers,  it  is  especially 
important  to  make  careful  graduation  of  new  facts.  The  following 
order  is  suggested  for  acquiring  control  of  the  elementary  number 
facts : 

(1)  Adding  two  equal  numbers,  from  1+1  to  10+10. 

(2)  Adding  two  unequal  numbers,  the  sum  not  to  exceed  10: 
1+2  through  4+G. 

(3)  Adding  two  unequal  numbers,  one  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4,  the  sum  exceeding  10:  1+10,  2+9,  through  4+10. 

(4)  Adding  two  unequal  numbers,  each  exceeding  4:  5+5 
through  9+10. 

A  reasonable  proficiency  in  each  group  should  be  attained  before 
proceeding  to  the  next. 

e.  Accuracy.  Throughout  the  arithmetic  work  of  the  elementary 
school,  accuracy  must  be  an  objective.  From  the  very  beginning  it 
should  be  recognized  that  knowing  half  of  the  combinations  and 
number-facts  is  far  better  than  to  half-know  all  of  them.  Accuracy 
in  the  control  of  number-facts  comes  first ;  speed  is  added  by  proper 
practice. 

2.  Material 

a.  Sight  i^ecognition  of  the  number  of  objects  in  a  small  groiip. 

b.  Careful  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1000. 

c.  Multiplication  by  5  of  numbers  from  1  through  10,  since  this 
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is  the  easiest  multiplication  table  to  learn,  and  fixes  the  idea 
of  multiplication  most  clearly  and  emphatically.  The  tables 
of  2's  and  3's  may  be  taken  next. 

d.  Association  of  one-half  of  an  apple,  one-half  of  a  cooky,  and 
so  forth.  Avitli  their  concrete  meanings,  so  that  the  pupil 
can  properly  name  a  clearly  designated  half  of  an  object 
like  an  orange  or  a  crayon. 

e.  Concrete  problems  as : 

(1)  Two  oranges  at  5^  each,  cost  how  much? 

(2)  If  I  give  the  storeman  one  dime,  when  I  buy  a  pencil 
for  4^,  how  much  change  should  I  get? 

f.  Addition  of  two  numbers,  through  lO-j-lO,  with  the  corre- 

sponding substraction  facts.  Control  of  these  facts  should 
be  automatic;  that  is,  tliese  facts  are  to  be  memorized  re- 
sults of  experience.  Pupils  are  to  be  kept  from  counting. 
When  pupils  hesitate,  do  not  permit  them  to  count:  give 
the  result. 

From  the  beginning,  pupils  should  be  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
equation   form,   with    an    unknown    number    to    be  determined. 

Thus, 

8+  4=N. 
8+  X=17 

12=N  +5 

N=10+6 

g.  Addition  of  two-digit  numbers  without  carr3'ing. 

h.  Subtraction  of  two-digit  numbers  without  carrying. 

i.  Multiplication  by  2  and  3  of  two-digit  numbers,  the  latter 

without  carrying. 

j.  The  division  table  should  be  taught  as  the  inverse  of  the 
multiplication  table;  that  is,  the  multiplication  table  should 
carry  the  division  table  with  it.  just  as  the  addition  table 
carried  the  subtraction  table  with  it. 

k.  Solving  simple  one-step  concrete  problems  requiring  appli- 
cation of  foregoing  facts. 

1.  Using  the  measures  pint,  quart,  gallon,  inch,  foot,  yard,  day, 
week,  peck,  bushel,  cent,  nickel,  dime,  dollar. 

m.  Problems  growing  out  of  piirchases  of  groceries  and  kitchen 
provisions.  Devices  such  as  flash  cards,  toy  money,  paper 
squares  and  circles,  may  be  used  to  put  number  facts  and 
relations  in  new  and  interesting  ways  before  the  children. 

THIRD  YEAR 

1.  Method 

a.  Hahit  Formation.  This  is  a  period  of  habit  formation  in  the 
children's  lives,  and  advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  fact  to  form 
correct  habits  in  numerical  work.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
development  of  habits  of  rapid  work  and  accuracy — particularly  the 
latter. 
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In  the  beginning,  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  accuracy  and 
neatness.  "Speeding  up"  exercises  are  to  be  given  after  the  Avork 
has  begun  to  be  automatic. 

Oral  work  still  predominates,  but  in  this  year  larger  numbers  are 
used,  and  the  children  begin  to  acquire  the  habit  of  writing  their 
computations.  Written  work  begins  to  assume  importance,  and 
attention  must  be  paid  to  legibility  and  neatness. 

Concert  work  is  useful,  but  must  not  be  employed  exclusively. 
Individual  instruction  must  be  given  the  pupils. 

b.  Drill.  The  best  drill  on  the  multiplication  tables  is  secured 
by  using  them  in  regular  multiplication  of  two-and  three-and  even 
four-place  numbers. 

c.  Practical  Prohlems.  Nature  study,  construction  work,  the 
study  of  home-life  problems  in  canning  fruit,  buying  and  selling  sup- 
plies, etc.,  will  suggest  numerous  concrete  and  practical  problems  for 
third  year  arithmetic  work. 

Concrete  development,  including  problems  found  in  the  children's 
experience,  sliould  be  part  of  the  teaching  of  each  new  number  fact. 

2.  Material 

a.  Reading  and  AVTitiug  numbers  to  91)99. 

b.  Fix  addition  and  subtraction  facts  by  frequent  and  snappy 
drills.  Counting  by  2's  beginning  with  1,  and  with  2,  count- 
ing by  3's  beginning  with  1,  2  and  3,  and  with  4  and  so  on, 
lead  easily  to  needed  practice  in  the  additions  with  higher 
decades. 

c.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  two-and  three  and  four-digit 

numbers,  involving  carrying  and  borrowing.    Let  amounts 
carried  l)e  2,  as  well  as  1,  so  that  carrying  does  not  come 
to  mean  "adding  1." 
(1.    Counting  by  -i's  to  40,  .5's  to  .^)0,  and  so  on  to  9's  to  90. 

e.  Multiplication  of  two-digit  and  three-digit  numbers  by  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  so  on  to  9.  These  multiplications  will  first  use 
numbers  such  that  no  carrying  is  required,  and  no  zero  difli- 
culties  are  met;  then  introduce  carrying,  and  later,  use 
multiplicands  like  203  and  360. 

f.  Much  oral  drill  in  division  of  two-digit  numbers  by  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Quotients  should  be  one-digit,  with  remainders  expressed 
as  remainders.  In  this  connection,  make  use  of  tables  in 
the  form: 


10  = 
10  = 
10  = 


3's  and 
4's  and 


rem 


rem 


10  = 

11  = 


5's 

2's  and 


rem 


89  = 


9's  and 


rem 
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g.    Short  divisions  of  two-digit  numbers  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  remainders 
expressed;  as 

20  rem  3 


4)83 

Accustom  pupils  from  the  beginning,  in  written  work  in 
division,  to  placing  quotient  over  the  dividend  as  shown, 
h.    Addition  of  columns  varying  in  length  to  7  numbers,  to  se- 
cure speed  and  accuracy — largely  oral. 

Multiplication  tables  to  9's,  and  their  reciprocal  division 
tables.  ' 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  ten  combinations  6x6,  6x7, 
6x8,  6x9,  7x7,  7x8,  7x9,  8x8,  8x9,  9x9. 

j.    Develop  concretely  1/3,  1/4,  1/5,  1/6,  1/7,  1/8,  1/9  of  a 
single  object,  of  a  group,  and  of  a  number. 

k.    Much  oral  drill  in  division  of  two  digit  numbers  by  one 
digit  numbers,  with  remainders  expressed. 

1.    Short  division  of  three-digit  numbers  by  6,  7,  8,  9,  remain- 
ders to  be  expressed;  as 

122  rem  2 


7)856 

this  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  learning  of  the  multipli- 
cations. 

m.    Teach  related  number  facts  together:  as  8x9  =  72;  8x?  = 
72;  9x8  =  ?;  9x?  =  72;  1/8  of  72  =  ?;  1/9  of  72  =  ? 

?  ? 

9)72  8)72 
n.    Roman  numerals  to  XII. 

o.    Teach  telling  of  time,  using  standard  railway  form  4 :25 ;  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  minutes  after  four, 
p.    Teach  U.  S.  money, 

3.  Attainment 

At  the  close  of  the  third  grade  the  pupils  should  be  familiar  with 
the  following  facts,  and  be  able  to  use  them : 

Minutes  in  hour 
Hours  in  day 
Days  in  week 
Weeks  in  month 
.    Months  in  year 

Values  of  U.  S.  coins 
Inches  in  foot 
Feet  in  yard 
Pints  in  quart 
Quarts  in  gallon 
Quarts  in  peck 
Pecks  in  bushel 
Ounces  in  pound. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Method 

a.  Essentials.  The  essentials  of  arithmetic — the  four  funda- 
mental operations — should  be  stressed  and  fixed  in  this  year. 

All  the  processes  taught  in  previous  years  must  be  performed  with 
greater  speed  and  accuracy,  using  more  difficult  numbers. 

b.  Long  Division.  The  mastery  of  long  division  is  the  important 
new  work  of  this  year.  Proper  habits  in  connection  with  the  four 
steps — finding  the  quotient  figure,  multiplying,  subtracting  and 
bringing  down — must  be  carefully  developed. 

c.  Drills.  Drills  upon  the  fundamental  operations  should  be  given 
until  three-fourths  of  the  class  attain  the  standard  indicated  for  the 
grade.  Five  minutes  is  the  best  length  of  time  for  drill  periods. 
Standardized  practice  materials  and  tests  can  be  made  to  add  to  the 
interest  in  arithmetic  work,  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  measure  himself 
against  his  own  past,  and  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  just  how  much 
better  he  can  do  tlie  same  ttisks  than  he  could  a  month  or  three 
months  ago,  and  of  how  much  harder  things  he  can  do  now  than  he 
could  do  then. 

2.  Material 

a.  Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  5  and  6  orders. 

b.  Frequent  practice  in  the  four  fundamentals,  to  secure  speed 
and  accuracy. 

c.  Column  addition  with  not  more  than  eleven  one-digit,  or 
eight  two-digit,  or  three-digit,  numbers,  with  a  time  limit. 

d.  Subtraction  of  two-,  three-,  and  four-digit  numbers,  from  a 
four-digit  number  with  two  borrowings,  and  these  not  suc- 
cessive. 

e.  Multiplication  by  two-digit  multipliers;  multipliers  at  first 
to  consist  of  I's,  2's  and  3's,  and  gradually  to  increase  in 
difficulty.  Use  numbers  up  to  5  and  6  place  as  multi- 
plicands, and  follow  up  immediately  by  learning  multipli- 
cation with  3-figure  multipliers. 

f.  Division  of  three-digit  dividends  by  one-digit  divisors;  re- 

sults to  have  remainders  at  first,  even  division  being  merelv 
the  case  in  which  the  remainder  is  zero. 

g.  Long  division,  first  of  two-digit  and  then  of  three  and  four- 
digit  dividends,  by  two-digit  divisors,  the  problems  gradually 
increasing  in  difficulty;  drill  on  the  four  steps  in  long 
division. 

h.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  dollars 
not  to  exceed  two  figures. 

i.  Tables  of  U.  S.  money;  time;  liquid  measure,  limited  to  pint, 

quart,  gallon ;  dry  measure ;  linear  measure,  limited  to  inch, 
foot,  yard;  avoirdupois  weight,  limited  to  ounce  and  pound; 
square  measure,  limited  to  square  inch,  square  foot,  square 
yard. 
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j.    One-step  reduction  problems  in  the  tables  listed. 

k.  Continued  drill  in  telling  time.  Have  pupils  keep  track  of 
the  time  it  takes  them  to  do  certain  tasks,  and  of  the  amount 
of  work  (as,  for  instance,  the  number  of  exercise  of  a  cer- 
tain sort)  each  can  do  in  a  specified  time. 

1.  Many  oral  and  written  concrete  problems  involving  the  tables 
learned,  and  touching  the  experience  of  the  pupils,  and 
the  transactions  of  daily  life. 

m.  Fractional  parts  of  denominate  numbers  within  the  tables, 
applied  to  easy  concrete  problems;  as  two-thirds  of  a  yard 
of  ribbon  at  48(5  a  yard,  costs  how  much  ? 

n.  Concrete  study  of  the  fractional  parts  of  a  single  unit,  ob- 
tained by  folding,  cutting,  drawing,  etc.,  beginning  with 
halves,  and  continuing  to  twelfths,  leading  the  pupil  to  see 
the  simple  facts  of  equivalents,  addition,  subtraction,  mul- 
tiplication and  division  (with  integral  quotient.) 

0.  Reductions: 

(1)  of  fractions  to  equivalent  fractions  as  1/2=2/4. 

(2)  of  whole  numbers  to  fractions  with  denominators  limit- 
ed to  12. 

(3)  of  improper  fractions,  denominators  limited  to  12,  to 
whole  number  or  mixed  number. 

(4)  of  mixed  number  to  improper  fraction, 

(5)  of  fractions  to  others  with  common  denominators. 

p.  Additions  and  subtractions  of  fractions  with  denominators 
limited  to  12,  and  common  denominators  limited  to  36.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  present  simple  situations,  as  halves  and 
thirds  to  be  added  or  subtracted,  and  to  be  thought  of  as 
sixths ;  then  of  thirds  and  fourths  to  be  manipulated,  and 
to  be  thought  of  as  twelfths — and  to  have  the  general  rule 
of  thinking  of  fractions  as  their  equivalents  with  conven- 
ient denominators  develop  as  an  extention  of  these  special 
habits. 

q.  Problems  without  numbers,  as — If  you  know  one  side  of  a 
square,  how  can  you  find  the  distance  around  it?  If  you 
knoAV  how  many  gallons  a  jar  holds,  how  can  you  find  the 
number  of  pints  it  holds? 

FIFTH  YEAR 


1.  Method 

a.  Drills.  All  power  gained  in  earlier  years  must  be  kept  up  to 
standard.    Hence,  systematic  reviews  and  drills  must  be  employed. 

Daily  drills  on  integers  with  a  time  limit,  and  on  denominate 
numbers,  are  recommended. 
Legibility  and  neatness  in  written  work  must  be  insisted  upon. 

b.  Fractions.  The  leading  subject  for  this  year's  study  is  frac- 
tions. Much  objective  work  will  be  needed  in  developing  operations 
with  common  fractions. 
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c.  Small  numhers.  It  is  better  to  perform  several  operations 
upon  small  numbers  than  one  on  an  absurdly  long  one.  Long  series 
of  problems  of  the  same  type,  all  to  be  solved  the  same  way,  should 
be  avoided.  In  general,  excessive  repetition  of  any  one  kind  of  work, 
requiring  no  choice  of  methods,  should  be  avoided. 

Pupils  like  to  get  results,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  enable  them 
to  get  many  answers  to  problems  that  are  real  to  them. 

d.  Rationalizing.  Usually,  explanations  of  why  a  process  must 
be  right  may  profitably  be  deferred  until  the  pupil  can  use  the  pro- 
cess with  accuracy,  and  have  proved  that  it  gives  correct  results. 

A  vitally  important  phase  of  mathematical  skill  is  understanding 
the  problem  and  interpreting  the  mathematical  language.  Problems 
should  be  discussed  by  the  teacher  with  the  class,  to  develop  the 
habit  of  reasoning — to  determine  the  processes  necessary  to  be  gone 
through  to  get  the  solution. 

e.  Analysis.  Pupils  should  be  required  frequently  to  analyze  or 
explain  problems.  This  ])0wer  to  analyze  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
clear,  systematic  thinking.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  exhibits  evidence  of 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  thought  involved,  analysis  should  be 
abandoned.  The  language  used  in  the  solutions  of  problems  should  be 
the  pupil's  thinking,  expressed  in  succinct  and  logical  statements, 
with  due  regard  to  good  English. 

f.  Oral  WorTi-.  Oral  arithmetic  has  fundamental  educational 
value,  and  should  be  assigned  a  good  i>art  of  the  total  time  allotted 
to  arithmetic. 

2.  Material 

a.  Eeview  of  fundamental  processes  with  integers,  as  need  is 
indicated  by  standard  tests. 

b.  Review  of  work  done  thus  far  is  fractions. 

c.  Multiplication  of  fractions  by  integers,  and  of  fractions  by 
fractions.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  term  "cancel";  use  instead, 
the  phrase  "Divide  numerator  and  denominator  by." 

d.  Develop  mensuration  of  rectangle,  parallelogram  and  tri- 
angle.   Much  problem  material  based  on  these. 

e.  Multiplication  and  division  of  fractions,  denominators,  limit- 

ed to  12,  and  resulting  denominators  to  36.  In  division  by 
fractions,  habituate  the  pupils  to  the  process  of  inverting  the 
divisor  and  multiplying,  without  attempting  to  give  deduc- 
tive proofs  of  why  it  is  done. 

f.  Bills,  household  purchases,  grocery,  dry  goods,  picnic  sup- 

plies, stock  bills  for  shop  projects,  and  the  like. 

g.  Manipulation  of  fractions  with  somewhat  larger  denomin- 
ators than  those  used  heretofore,  limited,  however,  to  those 
that  are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  real  life,  exercise  in  reduc- 
tion to  lowest  terms  of  such  fractions  as  6,  15,  28,  42, 

iT  25  32  64" 
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25,  60,  and  the  like. 

lobToo 

h.  Objective  work  leading  to  acquisition  of  the  concept  of  1/10 
of  a  foot,  1/10  of  a  square  foot,  1/100  of  a  square  foot; 
finding  the  number  of  feet  in  1/10  of  a  mile,  the  number 
of  inches  in  3/10  of  a  yard. 

i.  Writing  fractions  with  denominators  100  in  decimal  form 

basing  this  work  upon  U.  S.  money. 

j.  Familiarity  with  hundredths  and  tliousandths  by  reduction 
to  lower  terms  of  fractions  with  denominators  1000,  100, 
etc.:  bv  supplving  the  missing  numei-ators  in  800/1000^= 
?/100  '=  ?/10"^  and  the  like;  and  by  finding  1/10,  1/100, 
1/1000  of  numbers  like  6,000  9,000. 

k.  Mixed  numbers,  involving  only  tenths;  additions  of  short 
columns  of  such  numbers. 

1.    Place-values  through  hundredths. 

m.  Reading  numbers  involving  all  degrees  of  difficulty,  to  two 
decimal  places. 

n.  An  abundance  of  problems,  relating  to  the  common  trans- 
actions that  touch  the  pupils'  lives. 

o.  Problems  without  numbers,  as^ — If  you  know  how  much 
money  George  saves  each  week,  how  can  you  find  how 
long  it  will  take  him  to  save  enough  to  buy  a  bicycle? 

SIXTH  YEAR 

1.  Method 

a.  Decimals.  The  leading  subject  of  this  year's  work  is  decimals, 
Vfith  an  introduction  to  percentage. 

b.  Prohlems.  The  solution  of  problems  continues  to  receive  em- 
phasis ;  exactness  of  thought  and  accuracy  of  statement  must  be 
insisted  upon.  Not  all  problems  need  to  be  worked  out;  compre- 
hension and  exact  statement  may  be  sufficient. 

c.  Short  Methods.  Short  methods  of  handling  common  opera- 
tions have  a  real  value,  and  may  be  introduced  after  the  long  pro- 
cesses are  thoroughly  understood.  For  example,  multiplication  by 
25  may  be  replaced  by  multiplication  by  100  and  division  by  4. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  this  connection,  to  employ  only  short 
methods  that  are  likely  to  be  of  real  use. 

d.  Drill.  There  should  be  short  daily  drills  to  secure  speed  and 
accuracy  in  changing  fractions  to  decimals,  decimals  to  fractions; 
to  fractional  calculations,  and  to  reductions  in  denominate  numbers. 

e.  Content.  When  this  year's  work  is  completed  the  pupil  should 
know  the  table  of  time,  linear,  dry  and  liquid  measure;  avoirdupois 
weight;  U.  S.  money;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  fractions  and  decimals;  the  elements  of  percentage;  and 
the  simple  checks  on  work.  This  year's  work  should  provide  more 
for  the  analytic  mind  by  requiring  pupils  to  give  reasons  for  opera- 
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tions,  and  by  presenting  problems  requiring  reasoning  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

2.  Material 

a.  A  clear  conception  of  a  decimal  fraction  as  a  certain  number 
of  tenths,  hundredths,  etc.,  of  a  unit,  involving  a  review 
of  the  work  done  on  decimals  in  the  previous  half  year. 

b.  Reading  and  writing  decimals,  limited  to  thousandths. 

c.  Changing  decimals  to  common  fractions ;  as  0.4  to  4/10 
to  2/5. 

d.  Changing  common  fractions  to  decimals ;  as  2/5  =4/10  = 
0.4 

e.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals,  building  on  the  knowl- 
edge already  acquired  in  connection  with  U.  S.  money. 

f.  Multiplication  and  division  of  decimals.    In  division  with 

a  decimal  divisor,  pupils  should  be  habituated  from  the 
first,  to  placing  the  quotient  over  the  dividend  and  to  change- 
ing  the  divisor  to  an  integer  by  multiplying  both  dividend 
and  divisor  by  the  appropriate  power  of  ten. 

g.  Practical  problems. 

h.  Percentage,  considered  as  an  application  of  decimal  frac- 
tions.   "Per  cent  means  hundredths." 

1.    Change  decimals  to  percentage;  as  0.4  =  40/100  =  40%. 
j.    Change  percentage  to  decimals;  as  6.%  =  6/100  =  0.06. 
k.    Change  fractions  to  decimals  and  per  cents;  as  1/2  =  0.05 
=.50/100  =  .50%.. 

1.    Fix  table  of  equivalent  of  fractions  and  per  cents,  and 

reverse,  as  50%  =  1/2;  25%  =  1/4,  etc. 
m.    Find  a  given  per  cent  of  a  number, 
n.    Find  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another, 
o.    Everyday  discount. 

p.  Profit  and  loss.  Care  should  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
profit  or  the  loss  is  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  cost  price, 
or  of  the  selling  price,  as  the  case  may  be. 

q.  Interest.  Only  real  problems  should  be  considered.  The 
only  problem  to  be  considered  is:  Given  principal,  rate  and 
time,  to  find  interest.    Make  use  of  the  equation  i  =  p  r  t. 

r.    Review  and  extend  denominate  number  tables. 

s.  Develop  and  drill  on  the  method  of  finding  areas  of  trape- 
zoid and  circle,  and  volumes  of  rectangular  solids. 

t.  Problems  without  numbers,  as— If  you  know  the  area  of  a 
rectangle,  and  its  length,  how  can  you  find  the  height?  If 
you  know  the  dividend  and  quotient,  how  can  you  find 
the  divisor? 

3.  Attainment 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  the  pupil  has  learned  the  computa- 
tion side  of  arithmetic,  with  the  exception  of  square  root  and  pro- 
portion. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR 

Note:  The  work  of  this  year  is  concerned  chiefly  with  percentage 
and  its  application. 

1.    Fundamental  operations 

Practice  in  the  fundamental  operations  applied  to  integers  and 
fractions,  common  and  decimal,  should  be  continued  until  standard 
proficiency  is  attained.  When  pupils  attain  standards,  they  should 
be  excused  from  regular  drill  work. 

Short  and  frequent  snappy  exercises  in  oral  arithmetic,  involv- 
ing rapid  analysis  and  quick  mental  calculation  should  form  a 
regular  part  of  the  work  in  arithmetic. 

a.  In  working  with  fractious,  the  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  simple  fractions:  such  as  1/2,  1/3,  2/3,  1/4,  3/4,  1/5, 
1/8,  etc. 

b.  The  decimal  equivalents  of  fractions  most  commonly  used 
should  be  lixed  in  mind,  and  the  process  of  reducing  any 
fraction  to  a  decimal  should  be  automatized.  Rapid  drill 
in  one-step  operations  should  be  used  for  speed  and  ac- 
curacy. Material  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  the  follow- 
ing type: 

1/5  of  60  = 
.20  of  50  = 

12  =  What  decimal  part  of  60? 
12  =  What  fractional  part  of  60? 

c.  The  accurate  placing  of  the  decimal  point  in  the  process  of 

division  should  be  made  automatic  by  fixing  the  habit  of 
writing  the  quotient  over  the  dividend,  and  of  making  the 
divisor  an  integer  by  multiplying,  if  necessary,  both  dividend 
and  divisor  by  the  appropriate  power  of  ten. 

d.  Simple  short  cuts  in  multiplication  and  division. 

e.  In  the  solution  of  problems,  care  is  taken  to  pass  from  the 
solution  of  the  particular  concrete  problem  to  the  formula- 
tion of  a  general  rule. 

The  sequence,  starting  with  the  problems  stated  in  num- 
bers, through  the  problem  stated  in  letters,  the  rule,  the 
formula,  and  the  problem  without  numbers,  may  in  degree 
of  difficulty  vary  from  step  to  step,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  pupils  are  not  unduly  hurried  in  the  generalization. 

(1)  The  length  of  a  field  is  50  rd.  anl  its  width  iSi  10 
rd.   What  is  its  area  ? 

(2)  The  length  of  a  field  is  1  rd.  and  its  width  w  rd; 
what  is  A  (the  area)  in  terms  of  1  and  w? 

(3)  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  area  when  length 
and  width  are  known ;  for  the  length,  when  the  area 
and  width  are  known. 

(4)  Write  the  formula  for  A,  when  1  and  w  are  given. 
Write  the  formula  for  1  when  A  and  w  are  given. 

(5)  The  length  and  width  of  a  field  are  given.  How 
may  I  figure  the  cost  if  the  cost  of  one  acre  is  given? 
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f.  In  general,  problems  involving  long  computations  should  not 
be  done  in  class  time. 

2.  Percentage 

a.  Fixing  the  equivalence  of  meanings  of  the  symbols  for  frac- 
tion, decimal,  and  per  cent.  Graphs  and  diagrams  to  be 
used  as  helps  in  visualizing  equivalence  of  per  cents  a^nd 
fractions. 

b.  Interchanging  common  fractions  and  per  cents,  finding  any 
per  cent  of  a  number,  finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is 
of  another,  finding  a  number  when  a  certain  per  cent  of  it 
is  known ;  such  applications  of  percentage  as  come  within 
the  pupil's  experience. 

c.  Much  material  must  be  provided  for  quick  mental  work,  of 
the  following  type: 

50  %  of  200  =  ? 
1/2  of  200  =  ? 

40  is  what  percentage  of  200? 

d.  Application  of  percentage: 

(1)  Interest.  Compound  interest.  The  general  method  of 
figuring  interest  should  be  taught,  and  also  the  use  of  interest 
tables.  Thrift  and  interest,  studied  in  connection  with  savings 
accounts. 

The  fornnila  i  =  prt  sliould  be  used  in  solving  problems. 

(2)  Profit  and  Loss.  Stress  the  need  of  care  in  choosing  the 
base  on  which  to  compute  the  per  cent  of  profit  or  loss — usually 
this  base  is  the  cost;  sometimes  the  selling  price  is  used. 

(.3)  Conimissiou.  To  be  computed  on  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases or  sales  handled  by  the  agent. 

(4)  Discount.  Reason  for  "2%  off  for  cash."  Successive  dis- 
counts. 

(.5)    Seed  testing. 

e.  The  following  sequence  illustrates  desirable  work  to  be  done 
under  the  applications  of  percentage.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  recognize  the  increase  in  difficulty  as  soon  as  general- 
ization is  undertaken,  and  to  anticipate  these  difficulties. 

(1)  A  farm  was  bought  for  |5600,  and  sold  for  $6100.  What 
was  the  per  cent  of  gain? 

(2)  A  farm  was  bought  for  P  dollars,  and  sold  for  S  dollars; 
what  was  the  per  cent  of  gain? 

(8)  State  the  rule  for  finding  the  per  cent  of  gain  or  loss 
when  an  article  is  sold. 

(4)  Write  the  formula  for  gain  per  cent,  in  terms  of  P 
(purchase  price)  and  S  (selling  price),  when  S  is  greater  than 
P. 

(5)  Write  the  formula  for  a  Loss  per  cent. 

(6)  How  shall  I  find  the  gain  per  cent  in  a  transaction  which 
involves  buying  goods,  paying  cartage  on  them  to  the  store,  and 
then  selling  them? 
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3.  Business  Practice 

Keeping  accounts  and  elementary  bookkeeping;  personal  expense 
accounts;  change  accounts;  bills  and  receipts;  discounts  for  prompt 
payment;  remitting  money. 

4.  Standard  Time 

Explanation  sufficient  to  enable  pupils  to  understand  change  of 
time  in  travel.    Close  correlation  with  the  geography  work. 

5.  Arithmetic  of  Insurance ;  Discussion  of  the  Need  for  Insurance 

a.  Fire  insurance. 

b.  Insurance  of  other  kinds:  automobile,  hail  storm,  live 
stock,  etc. 

c.  Life  and  accident  insurance. 

Problems  on  insurance  to  involve  only  the  simple  applications. 

6.  Arithmetic  of  Taxes 

a.  Township  Taxes.  Sources  of  expense  in  local  governments, 
and  ways  of  levying  taxes. 

b.  National  Revenue.  Sources  of  expense  in  national  government 
and  ways  of  raising  revenue:  customs  and  duties,  income  tax,  luxury 
tax,  etc. 

7.  Arithmetic  of  Banking 

a.  Different  kinds  of  banks. 

b.  Saving  account  and  checking  account:  deposit  slips  for  each. 

c.  Writing  and  endorsing  a  check. 

d.  Making  out  withdrawal  slip  for  savings  account. 

e.  Borrowing  money:  promissory  note. 

f.  Transmitting  money  to  distant  places. 

8.  Arithmetic  of  Investment 

a.  Buying  and  selling  real  estate. 

b.  Stocks  and  bonds ;  fix  clearly  the  difference  between  these 
two  as  investments.  Use  market  reports  of  newspapers 
for  problem  material.  Is  a  bond  promising  10%  return 
always  better  than  one  promising  6%  ?  Importance  of 
dealing  with  reliable  agents:  consultation  with  the  local 
banker. 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Note:  The  work  of  this  year  is  chiefly  concerned  with  men- 
suration. 

1.    Practice  in  the  Fundamental  Operations 

Applied  to  integers  and  fractions,  common  and  decimal,  should 
be  continued  until  standai-d  proficiency  is  attained.  When  pupils 
attain  standards,  they  should  be  excused  from  regular  drill  work. 

I 
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Short  and  frequent  snappy  exercises  in  oral  arithmetic,  involving 
rapid  analysis  and  quick  mental  calculation. 

2.  Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Common  Use 

United  States  money,  avoirdupois  weight,  dry  measure,  liquid 
measure,  time  measure,  linear  measure,  square  measure,  cubic 
measure.  Consult  the  State  Bureau  of  Standards  for  information 
concerning  legal  requirements  of  weights  and  measures. 

3.  Mensuration 

This  subject  should  acquaint  the  pupil  in  a  simple  and  interesting 
way  with  the  most  important  geometric  forms  and  their  applications, 
through  directed  observation  and  experiment. 

a.  Simple  Geometrical  Figures.  Familiarity  with  properties  of 
equilateral  triangle,  30° — 160°  right  triangle,  isosceles  right  triangle, 
circle,  square,  regular  hexagon:  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning 
the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a  triangle;  simple  solids,  such  as  a  cube, 
pyramid,  cone,  prism,  sphere.  In  connection  with  this  work,  ac- 
custom pupils  from  the  beginning  to  use  "circle"  to  mean  the 
closed  curve,  and  the  "polygon"  to  mean  the  closed  broken  line. 
"Area  of  the  circle"  and  "area  of  the  polygon"  are  to  be  taken 
to  mean  the  areas  enclosed  by  the  lines. 

Geometrical  forms  in  nature  and  art:  in  flowers,  fruits,  leaves, 
and  animal  forms;  in  architecture,  manufacture  and  industry. 

b.  Simple  Geometrical  Drawing.  Use  T-square,  triangle,  pro- 
tractor and  compasses :  constructing  perpendicular  bisectors  of  lines, 
bisectors  of  angles,  parallel  lines;  regular  polygons,  simple  designs 
for  ornament,  etc.   Use  of  squared  paper. 

c.  Direct  Measurements.  Use  of  linear  scales  and  protractor. 
Appreciation  of  the  fact  that  these  measurements  are  approxima- 
tions, and  development  of  judgment  in  the  use  of  such  data  in  com- 
putation; particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the  number  of  figures 
to  be  retained  in  computations  Avith  approximate  data. 

d.  Area  of  square,  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle  and  trape- 
zoid ;  length  and  area  of  circle.  These  facts  are  to  be  established 
in  an  experimental  way,  so  far  as  possible  by  the  pupil's  own  ac- 
tivity. The  rules  to  be  stated  as  formulas,  and  much  practice  given 
in  evaluating  these  formulas. 

In  the  mensuration  of  the  circle  use  the  value  22/7  for  II  except 
;i.n  the  rare  cases  when  the  exactness  of  the  measurements  warrants 
.the  use  of  3.1416.  ;  ...... 
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e.  Suj'faces  and  VoJtmies  of  the  most  important  solids:  cube, 
prism  and  cylinder,  pyramid  and  cone,  sphere.  Relatively  less  time 
should  be  spent  on  the  pyramid,  cone,  and  sphere,  giving  enough 
attention  to  develop  the  ideas  of  surface  and  volume  and  their 
relations  to  surfaces  and  volumes  of  other  solids. 

4.  Informal  Treatment  of  Similarity 

Drawings  to  scale:  plans,  simple  Avorking  drawings,  maps,  use  of 
squared  paper;  simple  applications  of  proportion.  In  all  cases,  the 
proportion  to  be  treated  as  au  equation,  avoiding  use  of  terms 
"means,"  "extremes,"  "antecedents,"  "consequents." 

5.  Graphic  Representation  of  Facts 

These  are  helpful  in  every  grade.  The  simplest  forms  of  graphical 
representation  are  usually  called  diagrams,  and  the  more  compli- 
cated forms  are  called  graphs.  It  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  forms.   The  elementary  forms  of  graphs  are: 

a.  Those  showing  the  relative  amounts  of  like  quantities  by 
means  of: 

(1)  A  rectangle  or  circle  divided  into  parts  proportional 
to  the  quantities  to  be  compared  Avdth  each  other  and  with 
the  total.    These  are  called  circle  or  rectangle  graphs. 

(3)  Parallel  lines  or  bars  drawn  to  scale  to  show  rela- 
tive amounts.   These  are  called  bar  graphs. 

b.  Those  shoANdng  statistical  data  in  which  the  variation  of 
two  unlike  quantities  is  shown  as  they  change  together. 
For  example,  temperature  changes  during  the  day,  showing 
temperature  units  along  the  vertical  axis  and  time  units 
along  the  horizontal  axis.  These  are  called  line  graphs. 
Examples  of  these  various  kinds  of  graphs  should  be  found 
in  the  current  magazines  and  newspapers,  and  should  be 
studied  and  interpreted. 

6.  Square  Root 

In  finding  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  the  following  process  is 
recommended : 

Required  to  find  the  value  of  V-^^^^^^  tli*^  pupil  knows  that 
TO- =  4900  and  80^  =  6400,  and  hence  that  the  required  root 
is  between  TO  and  80,  and  is  nearer  TO  than  80.  When  called 
upon  to  estimate  the  square  root  of  5486,  the  pupil  may  say  72. 
The  test  of  72  is  then  made  by  dividing  5486  by  72.  The  result, 
76.2,  indicates  that  72  is  too  small,  and  furthei'more,  that  the 
root  must  be  less  than  76.2.  The  average  of  these  two  numbers, 
74.1,  may  then  be  taken  as  the  required  square  root.  If  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  is  needed,  the  process  of  checking  by  division 
and  correcting  by  taking  the  mean  value,  may  be  repeated. 
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7.    Metric  System 

Explanation  and  illustration  of  units,  and  construction  of  tables. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  "metre" .  must  be  known  before  we  can 
tell  what  a  "foot"  is,  since,  legally  our  inch  is  defined  by  the 
declaration  that  a  certain  metal  bar,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  known 
as  the  standard  metre,  is  39.37  inches  long. 

III.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
A.    POINT  OF  VIEW 

1.    Contribution  of  Geography  to  the  Child's  Development 

Georgraphy  is  a  scientfic  study  of  the  relationships  between  man 
and  the  earth  which  involves  certain  definite  facts  and  principles. 
It  traces  the  relationships  between  the  life  responses  and  the  influ- 
ences of  a  given  physical  environment.  Tlie  life  responses  deal  chiefly 
with  man's  work  and  thoughts,  and  also  to  a  degree  with  plants 
and  animals.  The  physical  factors  which  influence  life  are  surface, 
climate,  soil,  mineral  deposits,  and  position  relative  to  developed 
regions.  It  must  be  remembered  that  man  not  only  is  adjusting  him- 
self to  geographic  controls,  but  in  increasing  measure  is  modifying 
the  geogi'n])liic  factors  in  his  environment  to  meet  his  needs  and  de- 
sires. 

The  lessons  in  geography  should  be  based  on  the  child's  experi- 
ences. They  should  create  situations  which  will  produce  the  signifi- 
cant activities  in  a  child's  life  that  indicate  a  growing  adaption  to 
his  environment,  and  that  will  gradually  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  lives  of  people  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Geog- 
raphy lessons  should  help  to  develop  these  habits  and  attitudes  that 
children  may  be  expected  to  develop  at  certain  stages.  Thus,  the 
]iresentation  of  gcograpliy  in  the  elementary  schools  deals  not  only 
Avith  the  acquisition  of  carefully  selected  geographic  ideas,  vocabu- 
lary, and  principles,  but  also  Avith  the  development  of  abilities,  skills 
and  attitudes  of  mind,  essential  for  American  citizenship. 

The  specific  contributions  which  geography  lessons  make  in 
achieving  our  democratic  ideals  are: 

a.  Training  in  ability  to  use  such  geographic  tools  as  specimens, 
pictures,  word  matter,  globes,  maps,  graphs,  charts. 

b.  Habits  of  turning  to  people  for  information ;  thus  the  child 
discovers  that  people  in  the  home  and  in  the  industrial  and  business 
world  can  be  of  definite  assistance  to  him. 

c.  Acquisition  of  accurate,  vital  facts  and  broad  geographic  prin- 
ciples concerning  the  lives  of  people  all  over  the  world  who  after 
all  really  are  his  neighbors.  At  the  same  time  he  is  accumulating 
a.  geographical  vocabulary  that  is  necessary  in  life. 
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d.  That  broad,  scientific  attitude  of  mind  whereby  the  child  will 
weigh  the  problems  placed  before  him,  fairly  consider  them  from  all 
sides,  and  insist  on  full  information  before  he  arrives  at  a  conclusiou. 

2.    Essential  Factors  in  Teaching  Geography 

a.  Up-io-Datencss.  Geography  deals  with  the  life  activities  of 
people  all  over  the  world.  Life  is  not  static,  it  is  dynamic.  It  is 
constantly  changing;  therefore,  one  of  the  first  necessities  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  is  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  for  new  developments  throughout  the  world. 

The  textbook  is  a  guide  and  reference,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  up  to 
date  on  all  the  information  necessai^y  for  the  vital  teaching  of  geo- 
graphy. Every  available  source  must  be  utilized  by  the  teacher  and 
pupil.  Current  books,  magazines  and  bulletins  are  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  geography  lessons. 

b.  Yariety  of  Method.  The  teacher  should  think  of  the  classroom 
period  as  the  time  during  which  the  pupil  is  learning  how  to  study 
geography,  rather  than  a  time  when  the  pupil  is  reciting  on  the  facts 
of  geography.  This  requires  that  in  practically  every  geography  les- 
son some  attention  must  be  given  to  the  pupil's  ways  of  using  geog- 
raphy tools.  He  must  know  how  to  use  a  picture,  a  globe,  a  map, 
a  graph,  and  verbal  and  statistical  matter.  The  modern  textbook 
in  geography  with  its  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  diagrams  or  charts, 
and  verbal  and  statistical  matter,  will  be  the  leading  source  of  infor- 
mation. However,  materials  of  all  kinds  including  specimens  are 
essential  and  can  readily  be  obtained  by  the  cooperative  interest 
and  work  of  pupils,  teacher  and  community. 

(1)  A  Unit  of  Work.  The  project  idea  is  a  point  of  view 
rather  than  a  method.  Every  unit  of  work  in  geography  should 
be  a  piece  of  "purposeful  activity  carried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion." It  may  involve  the  study  of  an  occupation,  a  com- 
modity, a  country,  a  continent,  a  region,  or  a  problem  which 
deals  with  various  occupations,  commodities,  countries  or  re- 
gions. In  every  case  the  pupils  nmst  have  a  couinion  pin^pose 
in  mind  for  studying  the  unit  and  must  be  analyzing  the  rela- 
tionships between  life  reactions  and  the  physical  factors  of  en- 
vironment. At  times  a  concrete  form  of  expression  such  as  a 
miniature  coal  mine  may  be  the  outcome,  but  many  times  there 
will  have  been  merely  the  oral  and  written  discussion  of  the 
work  in  the  efl'ort  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion.  However,  in  a 
unit  of  work  in  geography,  si)eciniens,  pictures,  maps,  graphs, 
and  charts,  as  well  as  verbal  matter,  are  essential. 

The  development  of  a  unit  of  work  will  require  two  or  more  days 
and  will  go  through  these  stages : 
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(a)  Selection  of  s'  central  idea  on  which  to  work:  an 
occupation,  commodity,  country,  continent,  region,  or  prob- 
lem. This  is  done  by  pupils  and  teacher  during  a  geog- 
raphy recitation  period. 

(b)  Searching  the  textbook  through  the  use  of  the  in- 
dex, other  books,  advertising  material,  such  as  catalogs, 
almanacs,  and  magazines,  and  good  bulletins  for  pictures, 
reading  matter,  maps,  charts,  graphs.  The  field,  woods, 
home,  especially  the  kitchen,  bani,  tool  house,  and  store  will 
be  searched  for  specimens.  At  times  letters  will  be  written 
to  lirms  and  individual  persons  living  beyond  the  local  com- 
munity for  assistance.  The  pupils  carry  on  this  work  dur- 
ing the  geography  study  period  and  at  home.  Letter  writ- 
ing will  be  part  of  the  English  work. 

(c)  Organizing  and  presenting  the  ideas  and  material 
so  that  they  will  tell  the  story  of  the  occupations  of  people 
under  consideration,  or  will  solve  the  geographical  probelm 
which  the  pupils  have  decided  to  solve.  The  pupils  and 
teacher  participate  in  this  during  a  recitation  period. 

(d)  Judging  by  the  pupils  of  the  quality  of  work  that 
was  done  when  their  classmates  were  presenting  ideas  and 
material.  This  judging  will  take  place  during  the  recita- 
tion period. 

(e)  Clinching  or  studying  the  essential  parts  of  the  unit 
of  study.  First,  the  pupils  and  teacher  in  the  recitation 
period  determine  what  facts  and  principles  presented  in  the 
organization  of  the  material  should  be  retained  by  the  class. 
Then  the  pupils  during  the  study  period,  study  silently  and 
illustrate  their  ideas  by  booklets,  posters,  sand-table  mould- 
ing, paper  cuttings.  Some  of  this  work  will  be  done  in  cor- 
relation with  the  art  and  English  composition  periods. 

(2)  Judging  a  Unit  of  Work.  The  following  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  the  pupils  and  teacher  in  developing  and  establishing 
ways,  or  guides,  for  judging  a  unit  of  work: 

(a)  Is  our  unit  of  work  worth  while? 

(b)  Do  we  clearly  understand  what  we  should  do? 

(c)  Do  we  know  where  to  go  for  information  and  ma- 
terial? 

(d)  ^  Does  tlie  material  which  we  are  using  help  us  with 
the  unit  of  work  we  have  in  hand? 

(e)  Are  we  distinguishing  carefully  between  what  is  and 
what  is  not  important? 

(f)  Have  we  gathered  our  information  from  every  pos- 
sible source;  from  observation,  by  asking  people,  by  read- 

'  ing? 

(g)  Have  we  organized  our  information  and  concrete 
material  (specimens,  pictures,  sketclies,  maps,  charts,  and 
graphs),  so  that  they  clearly  and  definitely  present  the  nec- 
essary ideas? 

(h)  Can  we  think  of  any  other  ways  of  doing  this  work? 
Which  is  the  preferable  way? 

(i)  Have  we  discussed  the  work  carefully  enough  before 
drawing  conclusions? 
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(j)  Have  we  siimmariz.  ^Jie  facts  and  principles  relat- 
ing to  the  unit  of  work?  Are  we  definitely  tracing  the  rela- 
tionships between  man  and  the  physical  factors  of  his  en- 
vironments? ,  1     -,  + 

(k)  How  has  the  solution  of  this  problem  helped  us  to 
be  better  able  to  solve  similar  problems  as  they  may  arise? 

3.    Special  Drill  Activity 

Where  a  general  lack  of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  a  certain  tool 
of  geography,  such  as  specimen,  picture,  book,  globe,  map,  chart, 
graph,  is  discovered,  an  exercise  involving  considerable  use  of  the 
given  tool  or  tools  should  be  motivated  through  pupils'  activity,  and 
be  worked  out  by  pupils  and  teacher. 

A.    Review  Lessons 

Means  of  review  or  clinching  the  essential  geographical  facts  and 
principles  are  numerous— such  as  games,  puzzles,  plays,  imaginary 
journeys.  As  many  of  these  devices  as  possible  should  be  devised 
by  the  pupils.  Frequently  a  pupil  may  be  assigned  to  choose  from 
a  miscellaneous  mass  of  pictures  just  those  which  will  present  the 
proper  ideas  to  be  demonstrated.  His  classmates  will  then  judge 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  his  work.  Another  method  of 
review  is  to  have  the  pupils  indicate  on  an  outline  map  the  neces- 
sary ideas  dealing  with  a  given  topic,  such  as  coal  or  sugar,  then 
discussing  orally  the  reasons  for  the  production,  shipping,  and  con- 
sumption as  indicated  on  the  map. 

a.  Cooperation.  To  carry  on  this  vital  kind  of  teaching  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  must  be  developed  by  the  teacher  among  the  pupils, 
between  the  pupils  and  teacher  and  between  the  entire  community 
and  the  school.  Every  member  in  the  school  district  can  at  various 
times  make  contributions  such  as  pictures,  specimens  (grains,  things 
found  in  the  kitchen— rice,  tea,  coffee)  :  magazines  (old  or  new)  ; 
catalogs  and  other  advertising  material. 

b.  Material.  The  following  are  not  only  useful  but  really  neces- 
sary; specimens,  pictures,  a  globe,  maps,  physical  and  political; 
textbooks  and  other  books,  magazines,  especially  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Netvs  Bulletin  and  the  National  Geographic  Magazine;  large 
sheets  of  paper  for  graph  and  chart  making. 

The  children  can  bring  a  considerable  amount  of  material  to  the 
school  from  the  woods,  fields,  their  home,  and  friends.  A  very  valu- 
able collection  free  to  school  districts  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Commercial  Museum,  34th  Street  below  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  your  local  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature.   Communicate  directly  with  the  museum  for  instruction. 
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It  is  advisable  to  have  the  concrete  material  introduce  the  idea 
when  that  idea  is  new  or  when  there  is  a  probability  of  a  confused 
notion  having  been  previously  formed  by  the  child.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  connection  with  review,  the  children  may  be  required  to 
express  their  ideas  by  choosing  from  a  miscellaneous  collection 
those  specimens  or  pictures  which  illustrate  their  notion;  thus  con- 
crete material  may  serve  as  a  means  of  illustration,  as  the  check 
or  test  of  knowledge  previously  obtained. 

c.  Expression  Work.  It  will  be  found  advisable  to  concentrate 
on  one  or  two  subjects  or  problems  in  the  expression  work  rather 
than  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  spread  their  energy  over  too  many 
topics.  The  pupils,  however,  should  always  bring  contributions  in 
the  way  of  pictures,  specimens,  sketches,  clippings,  etc.,  that  will 
be  useful  in  the  general  development  of  the  geopraphy  lesson,  even 
though  the  material  will  not  be  arranged  on  charts  or  posters.  A 
workable  plan  of  assembling  all  these  contributions,  by  one  pupil 
or  by  the  entire  group  in  boxes,  envelopes,  etc.,  will  be  very  helpful. 
Much  of  the  work  can  be  accomplished  during  the  seat  work  period 
following  the  oral  discussion  of  the  particular  lesson  in  geography. 
Careful  planning  and  at  times  directed  class  work  are  essential. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  BY  YEARS 

1.    Adaptation  of  Textbook  to  Course  of  Study 

The  approach  and  also  treatment  of  a  given  unit  of  work,  such 
as  wheat  raising  or  coal  mining,  will  be  necessarily  different  with 
different  classes.  However,  it  is  essential  in  every  case  that  the 
pupils,  during  recitation  period,  consider  questions  or  phases  of  the 
unit  of  work  which  they  are  to  study,  then  determine  the  particular 
questions  or  problems  which  they  will  consider.  The  textbook  is 
introduced  as  a  source  of  information  in  answering  these  questions. 
Other  sources  will  be  specimens,  pictures,  maps,  globes,  bulletins, 
books  and  people. 

Since  the  textbook  will  be  a  constant  tool  for  acquiring  informa- 
tion, the  pupils  must  form  at  once  economical  habits  in  using  it. 
If  every  child  is  trained  at  the  beginning  to  find  ])ictnres,  verbal 
matter  and  maps,  through  the  use  of  the  index,  he  will  acquire  a 
habit  wliich  is  most  essential  in  all  his  future  work.  This  habit 
should  be  definitely  established  in  that  grade  where  the  textbook  is 
introduced  for  the  first  time. 

In  formulating  a  lesson  plan  for  a  particular  unit  of  work,  such 
as  Cliina,  the  teacher  will  first  study  carefully  all  that  the  geography 
textbook  offers  on  China,  in  the  way  of  pictures,  verbal  matters,  maps, 
graphs,  diagrams,  and  statistics,  then  supplement  this  study  by 
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reading  from  Ross's  Changing  Chinese,  King's  Farmers  of  Forty 
Centuries,  and  other  books,  and  by  seeking  ideas  in  magazines  snch 
as  Asia,  Literanj  Digest,  World's  Work,  Our  World,  National  Geo- 
graphic News  Bulletin,  as  Avell  as  the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
and  Junior  Red  Cross  News.  In  addition  to  this  research  she  will 
discover  contacts  in  the  form  of  products,  pictures  and  books,  which 
the  pupils  may  have  in  their  homes  or  elsewhere  in  the  local  com- 
munity. In  each  case  she  will  determine  upon  certain  goals  not 
only  of  geographic  information,  but  also  of  abilities  and  attitudes 
which  she  believes  the  children  can  attain. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  unit  of  work,  previous  to  taking  up  the 
work  with  her  class,  the  teacher  will  tind  it  advisable  to  make  an 
outline  which  will  indicate  definitely  those  pages  in  the  child's  text- 
book which  will  be  useful  in  the  study  of  the  particular  unit  to  be 
taken  up.  This  scheme  is  an  aid  for  the  teacher's  use  only.  In  no 
case,  should  these  pages  be  dictated  to  the  children.  This  plan  is 
suggested  so  that  the  teacher  may  clearly  see  what  parts  of  the  text- 
book will  have  been  covered.  Thus  she  will  be  able  to  see  that  in 
the  end,  all  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  text  will  have  been  covered, 
although  the  work  may  not  have  been  taken  in  the  exact  order  of 
the  text.  At  the  same  time,  the  pupils  by  having  been  trained  and 
required  to  use  the  index  of  the  textbook,  will  have  acquired  a  habit, 
an  ability,  even  a  skill  in  using  a  book  to  its  fullest  extent. 

2.    Cross  Section  of  Content 

The  table  that  follows  gives  a  cross-section  of  the  geography  work 
for  years  three  to  eight: 
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THIRD  YEAR 

Note:  The  teacher  should  plan  the  work  in  geogi'aphy  and  nature 
study  for  the  C  class  so  that  they  are  closely  coordinated  under  the 
time  assigned  for  geography.  In  the  even  calendar  years  the  third 
grade  work  is  to  be  given,  and  in  the  odd  calendar  years  the  fourth 
grade  work  is  to  be  given.  Each  year,  however,  the  map  develop- 
ment lessons  as  noted  below  must  be  taken. 

1.    Content  and  Method 

The  material  for  this  year  will  consist  largely  of  local  geography 
and  associated  general  geography.  In  using  this  material  the  speci- 
fic aims  will  be  to  have  the  children  acquire  geographical  ideas, 
vocabulary,  and  principles  through  a  realization  of  the  local  com- 
munity's dependence  on  the  outside  world,  followed  by  the  studies 
of  some  people  in  other  kinds  of  environments.  Wherever  possible 
the  children  are  to  feel  that  certain  life  conditions  are  due  to  the 
geographic  facts  of  the  given  environment. 

a.  Local  Geograplui.  Articles  of  food  and  drink,  clothing,  means 
of  shelter,  travel,  communication  and  i^lay  activities  are  the  promi- 
nent elements  in  the  child's  environment. 

The  method  used  in  studying  a  unit  such  as  local  transportation 
and  communication  would  be  approached  through  a  pupil's  relating 
his  experiences  on  a  recent  trip  or  by  the  observation  of  vehicles 
that  pass  the  schoolhouse.  The  following  questions  offer  suggestions 
for  class  discussion. 

(1)  How  do  we  get  from  place  to  place  in  our  community? 

(a)  Vehicles  seen  in  the  community 

(b)  Relative  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  each  kind 

(2)  How  do 'we  travel  to  a  distant  place? 

(a)  Means  used 

(b)  Eelative  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  each 

(3)  How  do  we  communicate  with  friends  near  and  far? 

(a)  Means  used 

(b)  Advantage  of  each 

(4)  What  workers  made  it  possible  for  us  to  travel  from  place 
to  place  or  to  communicate  with  other  people? 

(a)  The  kind  of  work  that  is  done 

(b)  What  is  made  and  how  it  is  used 

The  above  and  other  units  of  study  related  to  the  local  community 
may  be  carried  out  by  obtaining  information  through  personal  ob- 
servation and  by  making  inquiry  of  people  associated  with  occupa- 
tions, trades  and  local  business  organizations.  Actual  trips  or  ex- 
cursions might  be  taken  to  nearby  store,  mill,  farm,  dairy,  woods, 
stream,  etc. 
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b.  People  in  Other  Environments.  From  a  study  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  child's  environment  and  his  daily  life  as  aflecting 
his  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  a  study  of  other  environments  can  be 
introduced  and  the  results  of  geographic  influences  pointed  out. 

(1)  People  Studied.  Life  of  people  of  the  dry  desert,  cold 
desert  (Eskimos),  wet  tropics  (natives  of  the  Congo  or  Amazon 
Valleys),  highlands  (Swiss  or  Swedes),  lowlands  (Dutch)  will 
be  studied.  Additional  studies  may  be  made  of  the  Japanese, 
Chinese,  present  day  Indian,  Filipinos,  Hawaiians,  etc.,  or  people 
in  places  from  where  the  pupils'  parents  have  come. 

(2)  Type  of  Question.  The  Arabian-^of  what  is  his  cloth- 
ing made?  Why  of  camel's-hair  cloth?  Why  loose  and  flowing? 
Of  what  is  his  tent  made?  Why  not  of  canvas?  Why  does  he 
not  live  in  houses  as  we  do?  What  pet  does  he  have?  What 
games  does  he  play?  etc.  The  "why"  side  as  explained  in  terms 
of  climate  and  surface  should  be  constantly  developed. 

(3)  Pictures.  These  studies  require  pictures  representing 
the  lives  of  ditterent  people.  Helpful  pictures  can  be  obtained 
from  various  agencies.  The  sets  of  pictorial  geography  which 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  sells  at  a 
low  price  are  very  valuable:  Eskimo,  Sahara,  Indian,  Negro  in 
Africa,  Life  in  China. 

c.  Associated  General  Geography.  On  trips  and  in  the  class  dis- 
cussions concerning  why  certain  commodities  can  and  cannot  be 
produced  in  the  local  community,  the  pupils  are  having  contacts — 
through  actual  observations  and  through  pictures— mth  local  sur- . 
face  features,  sometimes  distant,  such  as  hills,  mountains,  valleys, 
vegetation  areas,  wet  tropics,  dry  desert,  cold  desert;  climate  ele- 
ments, such  as  local  wind  directions,  storms,  heat.  Thus  they  a're 
beginning  to  form  concepts  of  physical  geography,  to  which  larger 
contributions  will  be  made  in  later  years,  but  at  no  time  should  the 
pupils  be  required  to  give  definitions  of  these  concepts.  Underlying 
principles  of  life  responses  to  geographic  factors  of  climate,  soil 
and  surface,  are  constantly  brought  out  by  children.  Wherever  op- 
portunity arises  the  pupils  will  be  taught  to  understand  directions 
or  the  points  of  the  compass — by  observing  the  direction  from  which 
the  wind  is  blowing,  the  various  positions  of  the  sun  (and  stars  if 
possible),  the  direction  each  child  walks  or  rides  in  coming  to  school. 

d.  Weather  Studies.  In  developing  the  ideas  concerning  the  local 
weather,  it  is  helpful  to  have  the  children  accumulate  a  simple  weather 
record,  indicating  the  daily  wind  directions,  heat  conditions,  con- 
ditions of  clearness,  cloudiness  or  rain,  and  any  other  special  item. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  make  the  observations  just  before 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  morning  and  also  in  the  afternoon. 
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Observations  covering  a  period  ol'  two  weeks  during  each  of  the  three 
seasons  (autnnin,  winter,  spring)  miglit  be  required  of  every  pnpil, 
making  use  of  the  intervening  records  kept  by  volunteers. 

e.  Slajis  and  Gloles 

(1)  Development  of  a  Simple  Map.  A  class  after  having 
had  an  experience  in  going  to  some  place  of  interest  may  be 
asked  to  represent  tliat  experience  in  a  drawing,  namely,  a  map. 
The  children  are  permitted  to  determine  the  symbols  to  be  used, 
and  are  trained  to  formulate  an  explanation  of  these  symbols 
in  the  usual  place  for  a  legend  on  a  map,  namely,  at  the  bot- 
tom. When  once  a  symbol  has  been  chosen  for  "road"  that 
same  representation  must  be  used  throughout  the  drawing,  etc. 
Gradually  the  essential  features  of  the  territory  which  they  cov- 
ered in  their  trip  will  be  repi'esented  and  labeled,  also  the  car- 
dinal directions  shown  on  the  floor,  and  a  make-believe  trip  is 
taken  with  one  of  the  children  as  guide. 

The  following  day  the  teacher  brings  to  class  his  representa- 
tion of  the  trip,  namelj^,  his  map  on  a  large  piece  of  light  yellow 
wrapping  paper.  One  or  two  symbols  may  be  changed,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  labeled.  The  children  then  group  around  the  map, 
as  before,  and  the  sheet  is  placed  flat  on  the  floor  so  that  the 
map  is  still  on  the  same  plane  as  the  original  territory  of  the 
ti'ip.  They  label  every  item  of  the  teacher's  map,  but  when  they 
,  return  to  their  seats  as  they  all  cannot  see  the  map  they  decide 
to  hang  it  up  on  the  wall.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  map 
has  been  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  The  reasons  for  choosing 
an  actual  experience,  rather  than  a  schoolroom,  as  the  basis 
for  their  map,  are  no  doubt  obvious,  such  as  emotional  reaction 
associated  with  the  trip. 

To  the  teachers  map  may  be  made  additions  to  represent  ad- 
jacent territory.  So  much  paper,  however,  may  be  required  that 
the  children  are  likely  to  suggest  that  in  order  to  represent  the 
whole  village  or  town  the  drawing  might  be  made  smaller.  This 
is  their  first  notion  of  scale.  Maps  drawn  to  actual  scale  are 
not  introduced  until  the  fourth  year.  The  sketch  map  may 
show  location  and  comparative  size  of  different  fields,  pastures, 
woods,  house,  gardens,  barn,  roads,  kinds  of  fences  and  other 
things  of  value. 

(2)  Use  of  Olohe.  The  use  of  the  globe  is  optional.  It  may 
be  used  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lessons  on  people  of  other  en- 
vironments or  delayed  until  the  review  of  people  in  other  lands 
is  taken  in  the  fourth  year.  However,  the  glot)e  may  naturally 
be  introduced  as  a  means  of  locating  the  homes  of  these  people, 
but  it  should  not  be  an  intensive  drill  on  the  location  of  the 
continents  and  their  relative  positions. 

f.  Material  for  Expression  Work.  Specimens,  x'ict^u'es,  posters, 
charts,  as  well  as  stories  of  individual  experiences  of  the  children 
will  heli>  to  visualize  the  work.    Contributions  from  the  children, 
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from  other  teachers,  from  friends,  should  be  encouraged.  This  ap- 
plies to  matters  pertaining  to  local  life,  as  well  as  life  in  the  foreign 
environments.  The  children  will  use  this  material  as  sources  of  in- 
formation and  also  in  expressing  their  ideas. 

2.  Outcome 

a.  Knowledge.  S6me  of  our  wants  and  comforts  are  supplied  to 
us  by  workers  in  our  community. 

Many  people  in  far  away  places  are  working  to  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  food  and  drink,  clothing,  shelter,  and  to  travel  and 
communicate,  because  they  have  climatic  conditions  and  surface 
conditions  unlike  ours. 

People  in  one  environment  live  differently  from  people  in  other 
environments.  This  ditference  is  due  largely  to  different  kinds  of 
climate  and  surface. 

Little  people  in  other  environments  play  games  and  love  stories 
just  as  our  little  people  do. 

b.  Abilities  and  Skills.  Ability  to  obtain  ideas  from  pictures, 
specimens,  and  other  people,  concerning  people  and  things  in  the 
local  environment. 

Ability  to  express  ideas  concerning  happenings  in  the  local  envi- 
ronment, and  about  life  in  other  communities  by  means  of  oral  pre- 
sentations, concrete  material,  drawings,  and  plays. 

c.  Attitudes  of  Mind.  Interest  in  people  and  things  in  the  local 
environment. 

Desire  to  find  out  more  about  work,  play  and  customs  of  children 
and  grown-ups  in  other  environments. 

Attitude  of  kindness  towards  people  and  animals  that  contribute 
to  our  happiness  by  supplying  our  wants  and  comforts,  or  that  serve 
people  of  other  environments,  such  as  the  camel,  horse,  etc. 

An  attitude  of  like-mindedness  in  children  all  over  the  world. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

1.    Content  and  Method 

The  work  in  the  fourth  year  deals  with  those  life  activities  in 
the  English-speaking  parts  of  North  America  Avhich  are  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  the  lives  of  the  pupils,  with  the  outlying 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  few  special  places. 
Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  human  activities  but  in  considering 
why  a  certain  kind  of  work  is  going  on  the  pupils  become  acquainted 
with  facts  of  climate  (rainfall  and  temperature),  soil,  and  surface 
(elevation  and  contour),  and  with  products  and  population. 
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Children  must  be  taught  how  to  use  and  interpret  the  tools  of 
geography.  They  must  learn  to  obtain  geographic  ideas  from  pic- 
tui'es,  from  verbal  (or  word)  matter,  from  wall  maps  and  desk  out- 
line maps,  as  well  as  maps  in  the  textbooks.  They  must  further  be 
taught  in  using  a  textbook  by  means  of  an  index  and  table  of 
contents. 

a.  Life  Aotivities  in  the  English-speaking  Parts  of  North  America. 
Since  the  majority  of  geography  textbooks  are  organized  on  the 
basis  of  political  selections,  the  following  outline  will  show  how 
the  studies  of  occupations  may  be  distributed  throughout  this  year: 

Middle  Atlantic  States — mining,  farming  and  fishing;  New  Eng- 
land States — quarrying,  manufacturing;  Southern  States — cotton, 
naval  supplies,  rice,  sub-tropical  fruits;  Central  States — cattle 
raising,  meat  packing,  automobile  machinery ;  Eocky  Mountain  States 
—mining,  sheep  raising  and  irrigation ;  Pacific  States — lumber,  sal- 
mon fishing,  sub-tropical  fruits ;  Alaska — fishing,  mining.  Depen- 
dencies: Panama  Canal  Zone — Sui)plies  lor  ships;  Phillippine  Is- 
lands— copra;  Uawaiian  Islands — sugar,  j^ineapijles ;  Virgin  Islands 
— coaling  stations;  Guam — coaling  stations;  Porto  Rico — sugar. 

(1)  Teacher's  Guide  in  Studying  Cities  and  Land  and  Water 
Forms. 

(a)  A  city  will  be  located  in  relation  to  the  resources 
of  the  surrounding  country,  the  distance  from  the  other 
centers  of  population  expressed  in  terms  of  length  of  time 
and  cost  required  to  travel  to  those  places  by  train,  or 
in  terms  of  mileage  by  automobile  from  the  home  town 
or  from  a  sjjecially  designated  starting  point,  and  from 
its  position  in  state  or  country,  and  on  an  important  body 
of  water. 

(b)  Mountains,  plains,  plateaus,  valleys,  will  be  located 
in  a  given  section  of  the  state,  country,  or  continent,  and 
in  relation  to  their  general  position  in  affecting  the  tem- 
perature and  rainfall  conditions  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  minerals  which  in  turn  infiueuce  the  life  responses. 

(c)  Rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  other  bodies  of  water  will 
be  located  in  relation  to  developed  areas  of  mining,  forest, 
fishing,  recreation,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion industries,  in  relation  to  their  use,  or  non-use,  with 
their  reasons  for  transportation ;  in  relation  to  general  pos- 
ition in  the  state,  country,  or  continent. 

(2)  Teacher's  Ouide  in  Dealing  with  Geographic  Controls. 
When  surface  is  mentioned  elevation  and  shape  of  the,  land 
should  be  given  when  possible.  In  the  analysis  of  climate,  moist- 
ure and  temperature  should  be  studied  and  wherever  possible 
explained  in  terms  of  the  latitude,  altitude  and  nearness  of  the 
place  to  large  bodies  of  water.  The  physical  character  of  soil 
should  be  discussed. 
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(3)  Teacher's  Guide  in  Studying  Work  Aetivitics;.  Through- 
out all  of  these  studies,  specimens,  pictures,  and  maps  should 
be  used  constantly. 

(a)  Agriculture — wheat,  corn  combined  Avith  cattle  in- 
dustry, cheese,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  vegetables, 
sheep,  pigs 

(b)  Fishing — cod,  mackerel,  shad,  salmon,  oyster,  seal 

(c)  Hunting — squirrel  or  fox 

(d)  Forest  industries — lumber,  maple  sugar,  naval  stores 

(e)  Mining  and  quarrying — coal;  ores— iron,  copper, 
gold  and  silver,  oil  and  natural  gas ;  building  stones — • 
marble,  granite,  slate  and  clay 

(f)  Manufacturing:  Textiles — cotton,  woolen,  silk, 
clothing,  shoes,  carpets,  furniture,  paper;  iron  and  steel 
goods — railway  equipment,  ships,  agricultural  implements. 

The  possible  development  of  a  study  of  one  of  these  in- 
dustries follows:  (1)  Eaw  materials  needed — kind,  sources 
with  reasons  (climate,  surface,  etc).  (2)  Other  neces- 
sities to  carry  on  the  industry — labor,  machinery,  power 
(coal  district,  "tall"  lines,  etc),  transportation  facilities, 
markets.  (3)  General  type  of  work  performed,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  textiles — spinning  the  thread  into  yarn 
and  perhaps  dyeing  the  yarn,  weaving  the  cloth,  dyeing  the 
goods,  making  garments,  carpets,  etc.  (4)  The  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  where  this  industry  is  car- 
ried on,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
carried  on  there.  (.5)  Distrilmtion  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles— distributing  and  receiving  places,  avenues  and  means 
of  transportation. 

(g)  Commerce  and  transportation:  Means  of  transpor- 
tation— Land — railroads,  natural  highways;  water — nat- 
tural  rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  man-made  canals;  air — airplane 
and  hydroplane  routes. 

Articles  of  exchange:  exports  and  imports  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

(4)  Selecting  Units  for  Studij.  From  the  above  units  those 
which  are  considered  worth  while  for  the  children  of  a  given 
school  district  to  know  are  to  be  chosen.  Wherever  advisable, 
for  example  with  iron,  the  pupils  might  list  both  small  and 
large  articles  made  therefrom  so  that  they  might  learn  to  as- 
sociate the  mineral  with  articles  in  their  everyday  life  and 
also  realize  the  wide  variety  of  use  to  which  the  mineral  is 
put.  The  study  of  one  mineral  might  be  made  from  its  raw 
product  state  to  the  finished  product.  If,  for  example,  iron 
■and  steel  goods  is  the  study,  the  children  should  also  discover 
the  manufacturing  districts  associated  with  these  goods:  Beth- 
lehem, Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  and  Birmingham. 

(5)  Learning  to  use  the  Textbook.  Definite  objectives  should 
always  be  determined  by  the  pu]>ils  and  teacher  before  using 
the  textbook.  It  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
and  support  to  the  oral  development  work.   At  times  it  answers 
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a  question  which  could  not  be  determined  by  the  pupil's  present 
knowledge,  or  states  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  an  idea 
which  has  been  found  by  experience  or  observation,  or  settles 
a  disputed  point.  The  textbook  is  a  constant  aid  through  its 
pictures,  verbal  matter,  maps,  graphs  and  statistics;  but  it 
should  always  further  the  pupil's  self-activity.  Moreover,  the 
c'hildren  must  be  trained  at  the  start  to  use  the  index,  so 
that  seldom  will  the  teacher  give  the  page  reference.  The 
children  should  have  acquired  the  habit  of  finding  the  page  by 
using  the  index. 

b.  United  States  as  a  Whole.  With  a  map,  preferably  a  black- 
board, outline  the  various  productive  areas  of  the  United  States 
— fai'ming,  grazing,  dairying,  fruit  growing,  lumbering  and  other 
forest  industries,  mining  and  manufacturing.  This  might  be  done 
by  having  the  class  conduct  over  our  country  a  visitor  from  a  foreign 
land  who  is  interested  in  the  work  going  on  in  the  United  States. 

A  brief  study  should  be  made  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the 
United  States — Alaska,  the  riii]li])pines,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

c.  Teachers  Guide  in  Studying  a  Country 

(1)  Population.  State  the  distribution  reasons  for  the 
densities,  in  each  case  in  terms  of  occupations,  physical  features, 
prominent  cities. 

(2)  Distribution  of  work  activities. 

(a)  Agricultural  areas  and  crops 

(b)  Fishing  districts;  inland  and  ocean — varieties  of 
fish 

(c)  Forest  industries — districts  and  kinds  of  products 

(d)  Mining  and  quarrying  districts — kinds  of  minerals 

(e)  Manufacturing  areas — kinds  of  products 

(f)  Transportation  routes;  land — railroads,  national 
highways;  water — navigable  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  combina- 
tions of  all  ways;  air  routes — district,  continental,  world 

(g)  Other  means  of  communication;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph ;  cable — distributing  centers ;  radio — broadcasting 
centers 

(h)  Recreation  districts — mountains,  seashore,  lakes 

(i)  Special  places  of  interest  in  the  country 

(j)  Climate:  Distribution  of  rainfall  in  terms  of  pre- 
vailing winds,  elevation,  nearness  to  large  bodies  of  water; 
temperature  and  causes  of  variation ;  winds  in  relation  to 
wind  belts  of  the  world 

(k)  Physical  features:  highlands,  lowlands,  coastline, 
river  systems 

d.  Canada  as  a  Whole  and  Comparison  tvith  United  States. 
Throughout  this  study  the  climate  and  surface,  soil  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, mineral  deposits,  position  in  relation  to  developed  regions,  will 
be  brought  in  as  explanation  in  part  at  least  of  the  woi'k  activities 
going  on  in  Canada. 
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e.  Journeys  in  America.  As  approaclies  to  certain  industrial 
cities,  in  connection  with  them  or  as  separate  units,  places  of  scenic 
interest  may  be  studied.  Pictures  of  some  kind  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Timetables,  railroad  folders,  and  other  guides,  such  as  Baedek- 
er's and  Muirhead's  Blue  Book  of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada 
are  helpful  sources  of  reference. 

These  places  are  suggested :  Cities — New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Toronto,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco;  Niagara  Falls, 
in  connection  with  study  of  Great  Lakes ;  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
in  connection  with  mining  in  the  West. 

f.  Journeys  in  Other  Parts  of  the  World.  The  pupils  will  use 
the  globe  and  world  maps  for  routes  and  physical  maps  for  discover- 
ing difficulties  likely  to  be  met  on  the  trips.  Rainfall  and  tempera- 
ture maps  of  the  continent  visited  would  also  be  vei'y  useful.  Of 
course  pictures  and  specimens  are  necessary  for  making  the  trips 
real  to  the  children. 

g.  Associated  General  Geograpliy.  The  pupils  will  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  and  their  influence  on  life 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  influence  of  the  di'y  calms 
on  life  in  southern  United  States  will  also  have  been  observed.  In 
this  connection  the  study  of  latitude  may  be  clinched  as  distance 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  and  distinction  made  between  north 
latitude  and  south  latitude.  The  degree  as  a  unit  of  measure  will 
be  definitely  established.  Games  dealing  with  the  location  of  places 
by  means  of  latitude  will  show  its  significance.  All  places  on  the 
fortieth  parallel  north  and  south  latitude  might  also  be  discovered 
by  the  pupils  and  life  in  these  places  compared. 

Study  of  longitude  may  be  introduced  but  should  not  come  at  the 
same  time  as  the  work  on  latitude,  otherwise  confusion  will  arise  in 
the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  fact  will  be  established  that  it  is  a 
means  of  determining  distance  east  and  Avest  of  a  meridian  passing 
through  a  given  place,  Greenwich,  England.  Distinction  between 
east  and  west  longitude  will  be  made.  The  world  map  will  be  con- 
stantly used  in  this  study. 

Essential  place  geography  will  be  stressed  throughout  all  of  the 
units  of  work.  Some  games  and  drills  might  be  introduced  during 
the  term  and  also  at  the  close  to  clinch  this  aspect  of  geography. 

2.    Material  and  Expression  Work 

In  addition  to  specimens  and  pictures  the  textbook  is  also  used 
as  a  geographic  tool.  Every  pupil  should  early  in  the  school  term 
be  able  to  use  efi'ectively  the  index  and  table  of  contents.  The  text- 
book becomes  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  information  but  not  to  the 
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exclusion  of  other  sources.  Moreover,  the  development  of  the  work 
should  not  be  determined  by  the  textbook,  but  by  the  class  discus- 
sion of  the  unit  in  geography. 

Wall  maps  of  North  America,  especially  physical  and  political, 
are  necessary  for  this  work  as  are  outline  maps.  A  blackboard  out- 
line map  of  North  America  is  particularly  helpful  in  testing  the 
pupil's  knowledge. 

After  the  pupils  have  been  using  the  North  American  wall  maps 
and  the  physical  and  political  maps  in  their  textbooks,  they  may 
find  occasion  when  they  desire  a  sketch  map  as  means  of  expressing 
some  ideas.  This  is  the  opportune  time  to  encourage  the  pupils  to 
sketch  such  maps.  In  due  time  some  itupils  may  be  able  to  sketch 
simple  but  proportionate  maps  from  memory. 

3.  Outcomes 

a.  Knowledge.  The  United  States  and  Canada  have  large  and 
small  communities  of  workers.  The  results  of  their  labors  are 
widely  distributed  over  these  countries  and  over  the  world.  Work 
activities,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  kind  of  industry 
and  their  representative  products;,  are  dependent  to  a  degree  upon 
certain  geographic  conditions  which  determine  how',  where  and  ichy 
certain  products  are  produced  in  certain  communities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

b.  Ahilities  and  Skills.  To  know  how  to  use  books  by  using  the 
index.  To  use  maps  in  getting  ideas  and  expressing  ideas.  To  pre- 
sent ideas  by  means  of  posters  or  booklets. 

c.  Attitudes  of  Mind.  Appreciation  of  the  contributions  made 
by  the  many  workers  in  fleld,  forest,  mine,  factory,  and  elsewhere, 
on  land  and  water,  especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

FIFTH  YEAR 

Note :  Alternation  should  be  used  in  the  geography  for  the  B 
class.  Fifth  grade  work  should  be  given  in  the  even  calendar  years 
and  sixth  grade  work  should  be  given  in  the  odd  calendar  years. 
Time  from  the  geography  period  should  be  used  for  the  work  in 
nature  study  as  it  can  be  given. 

1.    Content  and  Method 

a.  Europe  and  Some  Asiatic  Countries.  The  work  for  the  fifth 
grade  deals  with  the  prominent  continental  European  countries. 
The  entire  British  Empire  is  studied  in  the  sixth  grade,  but  the 
British  Isles  may  be  taken  in  the  fifth  grade.  The  pupils  will  begin 
with  a  study  of  the  homeland  in  Europe  and  follow  it  up  with  les- 
sons on  that  country's  ]>ossessions  and  places  of  influence  through- 
out the  world  so  that  all  the  territory  within  the  control  of  that 
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country  is  properly  associated.  The  emphasis  will  not  be  placed  on 
the  political  phase  of  the  situation,  but  on  the  life  of  the  people  in 
these  places  and  the  analysis  of  the  life  activities  there  as  they  are 
influenced  by  the  geogTaphic  factors  of  climate,  siirface,  soil,  min- 
eral deposits,  position  relative  to  developed  regions  of  the  world. 

Since  many  of  the  textbooks  may  not  show  the  changed  conditions 
of  the  World  War,  the  following  list  is  given  of  territory  which  has 
been  taken  from  Germany:  Alsace-Lorraine;  Danzig;  Schleswig; 
ail  of  her  colonies ;  German  Poland ;  Czecho-Slovakia,  indicated  as 
Bohemia  on  the  old  maps;  part  of  Upper  Silesia.  Since  the  boun- 
daries of  Europe  have  been  changed  a  modem  map  of  Europe  (wall 
size),  should  be  used.  The  National  Geographic  Society  has  issued 
several  maps  which  will  be  of  assistance  and  can  be  obtained  at  a 
low  cost.  A  very  large  map  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  entitled  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  M.  I.  D.  S.  G.  S.  No.  62,  at  a  very  low  cost. 

b.  3Iore  Important  European  Countries.  The  following  coun- 
tries are  considered  worthy  of  definite  analysis:  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Italy, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland.  As  part 
of  the  study  of  each  of  these  European  countries,  the  life  in  their 
various  possessions  and  other  places  wliere  they  have  influence 
should  immediately  follow.  In  each  case,  in  this  way,  the  children 
acquire  at  the  start  accurate  concepts  of  the  extent  of  that  country's 
natural  resources  and  influence. 

c.  Less  Important  European  Countries.  A  few  important  ideas 
in  connection  with  each  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  should 
be  associated  with  the  following  countries:  Albania,  Austria,  Es- 
thonia,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  Luxumberg,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Yugoslavia.  The  general  location  of  all  the  coun- 
tries will  be  acquired  through  the  constant  use  of  a  map. 

d.  Suggested  Treatment  for  a  Larger  Country.  The  following 
suggestions  mil  be  helpful  in  making  the  more  intensive  study  of 
the  larger  countries.  After  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  pupil's 
knowledge  or  association  with  France,  certain  problems  should  be 
determined  upon  by  the  class:  France  and  the  places  where  she 
has  influence. 

(1)  Approach — Our  recent  associations  with  France.  Show 
our  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  France. 

(2)  Analysis — 

fa)  The  Ilomeland.  What  the  people  do  in  France  and 
why;  chief  characteristics  (art  and  music  correlations  if 
desired);  their  sources  of  food;  their  transportation  facil- 
ities, what  they  give  us.  In  connection  with  each  of  these 
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phases  of  their  life,  the  associated  geographic  controls  of 
climate,  surface,  soil,  will  be  brought  in.  Wherever  it  is 
feasible,  conditions  found  in  France  will  be  compared  with 
similar  conditions  in  their  own  country. 

(b)    Other  Parts  of  the  World  Which  France  Controls. 

Where  they  are,  their  value,  reasons  for  their  products, 
and  facts  of  their  geography.  This  Avill  include  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  French  Sudan,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French 
Southeast  Asia,  Madagascar,  and  French  Guiana. 

e.    Prominent  Enropcaii  and  Asiatic  Countries. 

(1)  Study  the  following  countries  together  with  the  chief 
districts  in  The  world  under  their  control:  Belgium — homeland 
in  Europe,  Belgian  Congo;  Netherlands — Holland  in  Europe, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana;  Italy — homeland  in  Eiirope, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Libyan  (Tripoli,  etc),  Eribea,  Italian  Somal- 
iland.  As  a  basis  for  comparison  with  each  of  these  individual 
countries  the  facts  concerning  the  United  States  should  be  used. 

(2)  Russia  may  be  taken  as  a  single  unit  of  varied  responses 
to  different  environments.  The  children  must  be  aided  in  realiz- 
ing that  individual  nationalities  in  former  Russia  have  estab- 
lished new  nations,  and  that  Russia  in  1923  is  different  from 
Russia  in  1914.  Among  these  smaller  countries  may  be  listed 
Esthonia,  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  and  the  Far  East 
Republic. 

(3)  The  British  Isles  may  be  taken  as  a  unit  at  this  time 
or  deferred  until  the  sixth  year  and  studied  in  connection  with 
the  "British  Empire." 

(4)  Journeys  in  Europe.  The  various  life  contacts  between 
the  various  places  in  Europe  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by  the 
pupils  if  they  take  such  trips  as  "Up  the  Rhine,"  "Down  the 
Danube,"  and  "Across  Russia  from  Petrograd  to  Odessa." 

(5)  Asiatic  Countries.  In  connection  with  the  study  of 
Russia,  the  child  is  naturally  led  into  Asia  but  he  should  under- 
stand that  Siberia  is  now  an  independent  republic,  the  Far  East 
Republic. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  the  pupils  get  some  notion  of  the  cul- 
tural achievements  of  these  Asiatic,  as  well  as  European,  coun- 
tries in  addition  to  the  characteristic  customs  of  the  people. 
They  will  acquire  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  other  people 
and  not  consider  them  peculiar  just  because  they  do  not  do 
things  as  the  i)eople  do  in  America.  If  relationships  are  con- 
stantly traced  between  life  responses  and  the  factors  of  environ- 
ment, a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  is  acquired  by  the  pupils,. 
There  should  be  a  constant  endeavor  to  seek  the  truth  about 
these  people. 
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f.  Continental  Europe  as  a  Whole.  After  this  study  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  has  been  completed,  the  pupils  should  assemble 
the  essential  geographic  facts  and  principles  concerning  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  The  following  outline  will  be  suggestive  for  the 
teacher : 

(1)  Population:  Eeasons  for  distribution — occupations,  phj'S- 
ical  features,  prominent  cities,  political  divisions,  racial  con- 
tacts with  United  States. 

(2)  Distribution  of  work  activities:  Agricultural  areas — 
I  crops ;  fishing  districts — inland ;  ocean — varieties  of  fish  ;  min- 
I    ing  districts — kinds  of  minerals;  manufacturing  areas — kinds 

of  products ;  transportation  routes  including  steamship  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States — land — railroads ;  national  high- 
J    ways ;  water— 'navigable  rivers,  canals,  lakes ;  combinations  of 
j    land  and  water  ways ;  air  routes — continental,  world ;  other 
,    means  of  communication — telephone  and  telegraph ;  cable  distri- 
buting centers;  radio — broadcasting  centers. 

(3)  Climate:  State  the  effect  on  human  life  in  each  case. 

'  (a)    Moisture:  Amount  and  distribution;  territory  hav- 

ing slight  rainfall ;  territory  having  medium  rainfall ;  terri- 
tory having  heavy  rainfall.  In  each  case  explain  these  con- 
ditions in  terms  of  the  prevailing  winds,  the  elevation,  and 
the  nearness  to  the  large  bodies  of  water  associated  with 
each  continent. 

(b)  Temperature:  Territory  having  great  variation  from 
season  to  season,  between  day  and  night.  Explain  in  terms 
of  distance  from  equator  and  nearness  to  large  bodies  of 
water. 

(c)  Winds:  Territory  situated  in  a  given  wind  or  calm 
belt  of  the  world.  Latitudinal  position  with  the  resulting 
effect  on  moisture  and  temperature. 

(4)  Physical  Features. 

(a)    Prominent  highland  systems  and  their  influence  on 
life  activities ;  places  of  highest  elevation. 
^  (b)    Prominent  lowlands  and  their  influence  on  life  ac- 

tivities. 

(c)  Coastline — characteristics,  resulting  harbors. 

(5)  Large  River  Systems:  Situation,  physical  features,  rain- 
fall conditions. 

(6)  Area  Compared  with  that  of  Other  Continents:  Lati- 
tudinal extent — mention  also  position  in  frigid,  temperate,  torrid 
(light)  zones;  longitudinal  extent. 

g.  Associated  General  Geografhy.  Knowledge  of  the  location  and 
influence  of  the  following  wind  and  calm  belts  of  Europe  will  have 
been  accumulated  during  the  work  and  Avill  be  stressed  towards  the 
close  of  the  term :  Prevailing  westerlies,  dry  calms,  northeast  trades, 
wet  calms,  as  they  influence  life  in  Europe  and  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  that  have  been  studied.  The  following  problems  may  be 
suggestive  as  reviews  or  as  initial  studies: 
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(1)  How  has  Denmark  become  the  Avorld's  teacher  in  the 
dairy  industry? 

(2)  Why  has  Belgium  been  called  one  of  the  workshops  of 
Europe? 

(3)  How  does  Poland  resemble  our  north  central  group  of 
states?    (Make  posters  or  booklets.) 

(4)  Why  are  more  than  half  the  people  of  mountainous  Italy 
farmers  ? 

(5)  Why  is  Czechoslovakia  called  the  "keyland"  of  Central 
Europe? 

(6)  Why  has  Prance  never  become  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  nations? 

(7)  Why  do  so  many  people  visit  Europe?  Outline  an  imagin- 
ary trip  that  you  have  taken  and  indicate  why  you  went  to 
each  place  and  what  you  found  there.  Use  specimens,  pictures, 
graphs,  maps  and  word  matter. 

2.  Material  and  Expression  Work 

In  addition  to  tlie  textbook,  other  books  on  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  will  be  useful.  This  is  true  also  of  specimens  and  pictures 
dealing  with  these  continents.  Physical  wall  maps  of  Europe,  Africa 
and  Asia  will  be  essential. 

3.  Outcomes 

a.  Knowledge.  Of  areas  of  productioii  in  Europe  and  in  certain 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  location  and  significance  of  leading  cities, 
rivers,  highlands,  lowlands,  avenues  of  transportation ;  location  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  relation  to  each  other;  and 
relationshijis  between  life  activities  in  these  various  parts  and  the 
factors  of  their  physical  environment — especially  the  wind  and  calm 
belts. 

b.  Abilities  nnd  ^Idlls.  To  interpret  and  construct  gi'aphs.  To 
construct  carefully  and  accurately  organized  posters,  booklets,  ex- 
hibits. 

c.  AtfiUides  of  Mind.  Interest  in  Europe  as  the  home  of  the 
ancestors  of  Americans  and  as  one  of  the  leading  centers  of  science, 
art  and  literature.  Sympathetic  attitude  towards  customs  of  other 
people  which  are  different  from  our  own.  Appreciation  of  what 
ofhei's  do  for  our  welfare  and  happiness. 

SIXTH  YEAR 

1.    Content  and  Method 

The  work  for  this  year  will  deal  with  China  and  Japan,  with  the 
British  Empire;  with  South  America,  Central  America  and  Mexico; 
with  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions;  a  comparative  study  of  all 
the  continents. 
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a.  Suggestive  Treatment  for  China,  Japan,  India 

(1)  China 

(a)  Approach:  Newspaper  clipping  or  product  from 
Cliina. 

(b)  Analysis:  The  people — their  work  (associate  with 
these  activities  the  influencing  geographic  controls  of  cli- 
mate, surface,  soil)  ;  art  will  lead  to  brief  notion  of  their 
history;  recent  development  and  future  possibilities. 

(2)  Japan 

(a)  Approach:  Japanese  print,  Japanese  legend,  study 
of  earthquakes  or  volcanoes. 

(b)  Analysis:  People — treated  similarly  to  China.  Com- 
parison of  the  two  countries  and  witli  the  United  States. 

(c)  Japanese  Empire — Japanese  Islands,  Korea,  For- 
mosa, some  Pacific  Islands. 

(3)  India 

(a)  This  country  might  be  taken  up  in  similar  fashion 
and  then  later  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

(4)  The  Great  Monsoon  Countries  of  Southeast  Asia 

(a)  Specimens,  pictux'es,  word  matter,  maps  and  graphs, 
have  been  organized  into  posters,  booklets  or  exhibits  by 
some  pupils  or  classes  in  connection  with  these  lessons. 

b.  Each  Continent  as  a  Whole.  Since  the  important  countries 
of  Asia  have  now  been  studied,  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  ptipils 
to  assemble  the  essential  geographic  facts  and  principles  concerning 
Asia.    Then  other  continents  as  a  whole  might  also  be  considered. 

(1)  British  Empire.  It  is  because  this  is  such  a  big  "world 
unit"  that  it  was  reserved  as  the  last  of  the  great  European 
world  countries  to  be  studied.  It  may  be  approached  through 
a  historical  reference,  a  ])roduct  such  as  a  Sheffield  knife  or 
package  of  Ceylon  tea.   Tlie  following  analysis  should  be  made : 

(a)  Life  in  the  British  Isles.  Characteristics  of  the 
people,  in  relation  to  facts  of  location,  surface,  climate  and 
soil. 

(b)  Intercourse  with  her  colonies,  the  United  States, 
and  other  countries. 

(c)  Contributions  made  to  the  world  welfare. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  India, 
Dominions  of  Australia,  Canada,  Isewfoundland,  New  Zealand, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  many  colonies,  protectorates  and 
dependencies.  Among  these  places  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: St.  Helena,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Aden,  Ceylon, 
Strait  Settlements,  Hong  Kong,  British  Borneo,  New  Guinea, 
Tasmania  and  other  Pacific  Islands. 
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The  study  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  simplified  by  arrang- 
ing the  territories  according  to  the  climatic  and  vegetation  belts 
in  which  they  are  situated.  A  brief  study  of  the  world  map 
showing  the  English  possessions  and  spheres  of  influence  will 
suggest  possible  organizations.  In  this  way,  the  pupils  gather 
not  only  the  essential  facts  concerning  life  in  these  places  but 
also  see  more  clearly  the  relationship  between  life  and  climate. 
The  continents  of  Africa  and  of  Australia  might  now  be  con- 
sidered as  wholes.  It  will  be  well  to  review  Africa  on  the  basis 
of  its  climatic  and  vegetation  belts. 

(2)    Latin  America 

(a)  A  more  intensive  study  will  be  made  of  the  ABC 
countries,  namely  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile,  than  of  the 
other  countries. 

In  developing  life  in  these  countries,  the  geographic  con- 
trols of  climate  and  surface  and  the  natural  resources  will 
be  quite  typical  of  South  America.  The  approach  to  Argen- 
tina will  be  through  wheat  or  cattle,  to  Brazil  through  coftee 
or  rubber,  and  to  Chile  through  nitrate  of  soda.  Work, 
development  (»f  their  resources,  future  possibilities,  con- 
tacts with  our  own  country  will  be  studied. 

Andean  countries  including  a  study  of  the  Incas  of  Peru 
will  be  treated  as  time  permits. 

(b)  Caribbean  countries  as  a  unit  for  study  includes 
not  only  the  countries  of  northern  South  America  and  of 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  West  Indies,  but  also  permits 
a  splendid  coordination  of  the  life  responses  of  southern 
United  States  with  these  districts.  The  Federation  of 
Central  America  will  be  studied  here.  This  includes  Guate- 
mala, Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica. 

(c)  Mexico  is  a  siilendid  climax  of  the  study  of  Latin 
America  because  it  brings  the  children  close  to  our  own 
country.  Moreover,  it  presents  many  varieties  of  life  as  a 
result  of  varied  geographic  controls,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  altitude  and  latitude.  The  approach  will  be  through 
pictures,  magazine  articles,  and  imaginary  trips. 

(3)  North  America  as  a  Whole.  The  facts  and  principles  of 
North  America  as  a  whole  may  now  be  assembled.  All  the 
continents  of  the  world  may  now  be  compared. 

(4)  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions.  At  this  age  the  child 
loves  adventure,  hence  trips  to  these  parts  of  the  world  will  be 
valuable. 

(a)  North  Pole.  The  approach  will  be  through  pictures, 
magazine  clippings,  and  tracing  Peary's  trip  to  the  North 
Pole  in  1909.  Trace  Amundsen's  trip  to  the  South  Pole. 
Contrast  Antarctic  with  Arctic  regions. 

(5)  Wind  and  Calm  Belts  of  the  World.  The  life  reactions 
to  all  the  great  wind  and  calm  belts  of  the  world  will  have  been 
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studied.  lu  this  couuectiou  the  world  vegetation  belts,  deserts, 
grasslands,  forests,  will  be  reviewed  and  the  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation also  clinched. 

(6)  General  Geograpliy.  At  this  time  the  meaning  and 
value  of  latitude  may  be  finally  clinched  and  compared  with  the 
concept  and  value  of  longitude.  The  International  Date  Line 
will  also  be  considered.  Essential  facts  of  the  earth  as  a  Avhole 
will  be  established  as  to  shape,  relative  size,  movements,  zones 
or  belts,  continents  and  oceans. 

Since  the  pupils  have  studied  life  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  they  may  now  make  some  generalizations.  The 
following  problems  are  suggested :  Why  are  lowlands  most  fre- 
quently the  regions  of  greatest  human  activity?  How  do  the 
mountains  sometimes  promote  and  sometimes  hinder  progress 
in  civilization?  Of  what  value  to  man  are  lakes?  What  are 
the  geographic  conditions  which  control  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  plant  life? 

2.  Material  and  Expression  Work 

Reference  books  for  teacher  and  pupils,  specimens,  magazines,  care- 
fully chosen  advertising  pamphlets,  government  and  other  pictures, 
publications,  and  statistics  Avill  be  useful.  Printed  wall  maps  of 
the  world,  North  America,  South  America,  good  physical  maps,  and 
outline  maps  of  wall  and  desk  sizes  filled  in  by  teacher  and  children 
as, supplements  to  printed  maps  form  a  useful  part  of  the  equipment. 
The  following  special  maps  will  be  useful:  distribution  of  rainfall, 
wind  and  calm  belts,  products,  and  transportation  routes.  Relative 
areas  can  be  realized  by  comparison  with  an  accepted  standard  such 
as  the  area  of  the  United  States  or  of  Pennsylvania.  Lantern  slides 
can  be  borrowed  from  the  State  Library  and  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  These  are  very  valuable  in  developing  as  well  as 
clinching  lessons  in  geography. 

3.  Outcomes 

a.  Knowledge.  Knowledge  of  contribution  to  our  comforts  and 
luxuries  made  by  Latin- American  countries ;  of  the  relation  of  pro- 
duction areas  to  physical  factors  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  South 
America,  North  America ;  of  the  effect  of  location,  winds  and  ocean 
currents  upon  the  climate;  of  the  relation  of  coast  to  commerce; 
of  comparisons  to  all  the  continents  of  the  world;  of  conditions  in 
tlie  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions. 

b.  Abilities  and  Skills.  Greater  ability  on  the  use  of  material 
as  a  source  of  information  and  as  means  of  expressing  ideas  should 
have  been  developed.  This  material  includes  specimens,  pictures, 
globes,  maps,  sketches,  verbal  matter,  graphs,  charts.  Growing  abil- 
ity to  investigate  and  organize  the  results  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
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lems.  Ability  to  seek  material  at  home,  in  the  library,  in  entire 
community  and  by  letter,  places  all  over  the  world,  which  will  en- 
rich the  study  of  geography  in  the  classroom. 

c.  Attitudes.  Attitudes  of  interest  in  problems  confronting 
Great  Britain  and  countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  well 
as  Mexico,  and  appreciation  of  the  part  education  plays  in  the  prog- 
ress of  a  people  should  result  from  this  year's  work. 

SEVENTH  YEAR 

Note:  For  the  A  class  the  eighth  grade  work  will  be  given  in  the 
odd  calendar  years  and  the  seventh  grade  work  will  be  given  in  the 
even  calendar  years.  The  last  half  of  the  eighth  year  will  be  devoted 
to  science,  with  emphasis  on  the  elementary  phases  of  agriculture. 

1.    Content  and  Method 

The  development  of  geographical  ideas,  vocabulary  and  principles 
will  come  from  a  study  of  the  home  community,  including  the  country, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United  States.  The  keynote  throughout 
the  work  should  be  conservation. 

a.  Local  Geography.  This  study  will  introduce  in  their  proper 
relationships  the  local  geographic  or  physical  factors  of  climate,  sur- 
face, soil,  mineral  deposits,  and  position  relative  to  developed 
regions.  The  pupils  will  acquire  definite  knowledge  of  the  kind, 
number,  and  location  of  means  of  livelihood  in  the  local  community 
and  determine  reasons  for  the  location  there.  They  will  know  what 
materials  are  required  to  carry  on  these  activities  and  what  finished 
products  are  turned  out.  At  the  same  time  they  will  have  discovered 
the  means  of  transportation  and  commimication  within  the  local  dis- 
trict. 

The  teacher  should  make  an  outline  similar  to  the  one  given  below 
for  the  study  of  Pennsylvania  and  follow  it  in  the  study  of  the  local 
district,  as  related  to  work  activities,  population,  essential  geograph- 
ic features,  including  temperature,  rainfall,  surface,  soil,  drainage, 
and  mineral  and  other  resources.  Throughout  the  lessons 
such  concepts  of  physical  geography  as  are  related  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  life  of  the  community  will  be  reviewed  as  class 
needs  recjuire. 

b.  Pennsylvania. 

(1)  Approach.  A  trip  across  the  State  on  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  over  famous  Horse  Shoe  Curve  near  Altoona  or  over 
the  William  Penn  or  Lincoln  Highway,  or  to  a  specific  scenic 
center  such  as  Mauch  Chunk,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Eaglesmere, 
Bedford  Springs,  Cambridge  Springs.   Use  railroad  folders. 
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(2)  Teacher's  Guide  in  Studying  Pennsylvania.  Work  ac- 
tivities, and  how  the  geographic  factors  of  Pennsylvania  have 
inflnenced  them  and  also  how  man  has  modified  these  factors. 
Variety  and  location  of  industrial  and  economic  activities. 

(a)  Extracting  Industries 

1.  Mining:  coal,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  clay. 

2.  Quarrying:  cement  rock,  slate,  limestone,  sandstone. 

3.  Lumbering:    original  forests;  present  situations. 

4.  Agriculture:  general  farming — wheat,  oats,  etc.; 
dairying — milk,  butter;  fruit  growing — apples,  berries, 
etc. 

(b)  Tni iisforiiiiiig  or  Mdntifactining  IndK.sfrirs.  Iron  and 
steel  goods ;  textiles ;  glass ;  refining  oil ;  refining  sugar. 

(c)  Distributing  Activities 

1.  Railroads:  Kinds — (see  maps,  free  from  Public 
Service  Commission,  Harrisburg)  steam,  electric; 
names  and  extent;  amount  and  character  of  business. 

2.  WaterAvays:  Navigable  rivers;  canals  in  use  (also 
abandoned  ones). 

(d)  Recreational  Activities — Kinds 

(e)  Population 

1.  Distribution— Number  (8J20,017— Census  1920) 
Origin — native-born ;  foreign-born  with  contribution 
made  by  each  foreign-born  and  native-born  group  to  the 
welfare  of  Pennsylvania. 

(f)  Cities:  Concept  of  each  city  will  include  not  only 
location  in  relation  to  surrounding  resources  and  receiv- 
ing and  distributing  facilities  and  situation  in  Pennsylvania, 
bxit  also  the  distances  from  other  centers  of  population 
either  in  the  state  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  teacher  and  pupil  will  choose  those  cities  which  they 
consider  of  sufficient  importance. 

(g)  Essential  Geographic  Factors  of  Pennsylvania: 

1.  Climate,  including  latitude,  prevailing  westerlies 
and  path  of  cj'clonic  storms,  nearness  to  Great  Lakes 
and  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  explanation  of  the  climate. 

a.  Eainfall — yearly  range,  changes  daily  and  sea- 
sonal. 

b.  Temperatures — yearly  range,  changes  daily  and 
seasonal. 

c.  Influence  on  life  activities  in  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Surface 

a.  Appalachian  Mountains  and  Valleys — elevations; 
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position  and  extent  and  trend ;  resulting  influences 
on  life  in  Pennsylvania.  | 

b.  Plateaus — Piedmont,  Appalachian — position  and  ! 
extent,  elevation  and  slope,  resulting  influence  on 
life  in  Pennsylvania. 

c.  Plains:  Atlantic  Coastal,  Great  Lake — position  j 
and  extent,  elevation  and  slope,  resulting  influence  i 
on  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Soil 

a.  Variety:    Physical  structure,  chemical  compo- 
sition. 

b.  Influence  on  crops  and  run-off'. 

4.  Drainage  8ystem:S.    Resulting  influences  on  life 
in  Pennsylvania. 

.5.  MiiirmJ.  DcpofiiiH.  Kinds,  together  with  location 
of  each ;  work  necessary  to  extract  each  variety ;  to  dis- 
tribute each  variety ;  rank  of  Pennsylvania  among 
States;  resulting  influences  on  life  in  Pennsylvania. 

(h)  Location  of  the  important  economic  districts  of 
Pennsylvania  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  territory — land 
and  water  in  relation  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

(i)  Reasons  for  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
mining,  manufacturing,  commercial,  educational,  recre- 
ational community.  Policy  and  work  accomplished  in  the 
conservation  of  Pennsylvania  forests,  fish,  game,  water 
power. 

(j)  Probable  and  possible  future  developments  in  Penn- 
sylvania along  industrial,  commercial,  economic,  social, 
cultural,  recreational  lines. 

(k)  Throughout  these  lessons,  concepts  of  those  physi- 
ographic forms  which  occur  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  reviewed 
as  class  needs  require,  such  as  valley,  mountains,  harbors, 
rivers. 

c.    United  States 

(1)  Approach.  The  work  may  be  approached  as  outlined 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  divisions  and  reviewed  on  the 
basis  of  natural  regions. 

fa)  Political  section  as  given  in  textbook  may  be  used. 
(b1  Natural  .regions :  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain — Maine 
to  Texas  and  from  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Piedmont;  Appa- 
lachian Highland — Maine  to  North  Alabama,  including 
Piedmont  Ridges  and  Allegheny  Plateau;  Central  or  Mis- 
sissippi Valley — from  western  base  of  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains and  eastern  base  of  Rocky  Mountain  region;  Rocky 
Mountain  Regions — mountains  and  basin ;  Pacific  Slope — 
crest  of  C;is"adp  ^Monntaius  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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(2)    Teacher's  Guide  in  Studying  the  United  States 

(a)  Sections  and  regions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Brief  survey  of  each  region. 

1.  Variety  and  location  of  each  industrial  and  econ- 
omic activity;  extracting  industries,  as  mining,  quarry- 
ing, lumbering,  agriculture ;  transforming  industries,  as 
manufacturing,  refining  oil  or  sugar;  distributing  ac- 
tivities by  rail,  by  water;  recreational  activities — sum- 
mer, winter,  all  year. 

2.  Distribution  of  population. 

3.  Location  of  cities. 

(c)  Essential  geographic  or  i)hysical  factors  of  United 
States. 

1.  Climate — the  controlling  factors  of  latitude,  alti- 
tude, and  nearness  to  bodies  of  water. 

a.  Eainfall :  Yearly  distribution. 

b.  Temperature:  Districts  having  great  seasonal 
changes ;  slight  seasonal  changes ;  great  changes 
from  day  to  night ;  slight  changes  from  day  to 
night;  influence  oh  length  of  growing  seasons. 

2.  Surface — Prominent  mountain  sj-stems,  plateaus, 
plains  and  valleys. 

3.  General  Drainage  System — Atlantic,  Mississippi, 
Pacific. 

4.  Mineral  Deposits — Location  of  each  variety ;  coal, 
iron,  copper,  gold  and  silver  ores,  petroleum  and  gas. 

5.  Resulting  Economic  Areas  throughout  the  United 
States — Mining,  quarrying,  lumbering,  fishing,  agricul- 
ture, manufacturing,  distributing  avenues,  and  recrea- 
tional districts. 

6.  Commerce  of  the  United  States — Domestic  and 
foreign  excliange,  avenues  of  transportation. 

7.  Man's  Modification  of  the  Natural  Environment 
in  the  United  States — This  will  also  include  the  achieve- 
ments in  conservation  of  natural  resources,  including 
reclamation  of  non-productive  areas  through  irrigation 
projects  in  the  West,  di'aining  the  Everglades  in  Florida 
and  utilization  of  water  power. 

7.  Contributions  other  than  economic  products 
which  the  United  States  makes  to  the  world  welfare. 

(d)  Place  Geogra.phy.  Certain  definite  facts  and  prin- 
ciples are  essential.  In  the  case  of  cities  and  rivers  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pupils  can  locate  them  in  relation  to 
other  centers  of  population  and  industry,  and  in  relation 
to  areas  of  production  and  distribution,  rather  than  merely 
as  being  in  the  southeastei-n  part  of  a  state  or  on  a  given 
body  of  water.  In  this  connection  filling  in  the  location  of 
places  on  outline  maps  is  most  helpful. 

It  is  most  essential  that  children  know  lioio  to  use  the 
various  symbols  on  a  map  and  be  given  sufficient  experience 
in  anplyino;  this  ability  than  that  they  be  able  to  reproduce 
all  the  facts  on  a  map.  Ability  to  locate  readily  on  maps  tho 
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leading  cities,  rivers,  moniitains,  railroads,  highways,  as 
well  as  productive  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United 
States,  is  essential. 

(e)  Since  lite  in  so  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
has  been  influenced  by  glacial  activity,  a  study  of  glaciers 
may  be  taken,  if  it  suits  the  interest  and  development  of  the 
pupils  in  a  given  class.  It  is  advisable  to  approach  geo- 
graphy from  the  human  aspect.  An  analysis  of  man's  activi- 
ties in  a  given  place  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
environnient :  thus  the  children  learn  how  man  has  respond- 
ed to  the  influence  of  surface,  climate,  soil.  But  children 
must  also  see  how  man  is  controlling  his  environment  and 
how  he's  modifying  the  conditions  of  a  locality,  to  further 
his  own  progress. 

2.  Material  and  Expression  Work 

In  addition  to  a  regular  modern  textbook,  it  would  be  worthwhile 
to  have  a  few  copies  of  other  modern  textbooks  available  for  the  pu- 
pil's reference  use.  Additional  reference  books,  current  magazines, 
carefully  chosen  advertising  matter,  government  and  other  publica- 
tions will  be  very  helpful  as  sources  for  pictures,  maps,  verbal  mat- 
ter, graphs,  statistics,  and  charts.  Wall  maps,  especially  good  physi-" 
cal  maps,  of  the  local  district,  county,  Tennsylvania,  United  States, 
and  the  world  are  essential.  Outline  maps  made  on  slated  material 
are  economical  as  well  as  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  repr-esenting 
ideas.  Base  or  outline  maps  on  paper  are  valuable  supplements  to 
the  printed  maps.  These  might  be  filled  in  to  show  the  distribution  of 
rainfall,  population,  products,  transportation  facilities,  etc.  Cross 
section  paper,  large  and  small  size,  will  be  useful  in  making  graphs 
to  indicate  comparative  studies  of  population  and  production. 

3.  Outcomes 

a.  Knoirledge.  Outstanding  geographic  facts  and  principles  con- 
cerning life  in  the  local  community  and  in  Pennsylvania.  Essential 
geographic  facts  and  principles,  concerning  life  in  the  United  States, 
studied  on  the  basis  of  its  natural  regions,  and  also  of  the  political 
sections  as  followed  in  the  pupils'  textbook  or  of  the  economic  dis- 
tricts as  organized  by  the  United  States  census. 

b.  AMlities  and  Skills.  To  use  geographic  tools  of  a  more  detail- 
ed nature,  such  as  geological  survey  and  weather  maps,  and  United 
States  Census  reports,  as  means  of  acquiring  ideas  pertinent  to  a 
problem  in  hand.  To  apply  geographic  principles  in  the  solution  of 
problems  confronting  the  local  conuuunity,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
United  States. 

c.  A'tfitudrs.  Disposition  to  obtain  accurate  geographic  informa- 
tion in  dealing  with  a  problem,  and  weighing  evidence  carefully  be- 
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fore  drawing  conclusions.  Appreciation  of  tlie  place  in  the  world 
which  our  country  holds  from  the  standpoint  of  its  economic  re- 
sources and  its  relation  to  the  interdependence  among  people.  Ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  a  policy  of  conservation. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

1.    Content  and  Method 

The  work  in  this  year  deals  with  those  geographic  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  world  countries  from 
the  standpoint  of  what  they  contribute  to  the  world's  welfare  and 
what  they  receive  from  other  countries  for  their  own  welfare  and  of 
the  producing  and  non-producing  areas  of  the  world.  The  United 
States  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  throughout  this  woi'k. 

a.  Comparative  Study  of  Countries.  The  following  countries  will 
be  studied :  British  Empire  and  France,  and  their  spheres  of  control 
or  direct  influence ;  Netherlands  and  her  colonies ;  Scandinavia ;  Den- 
mark ;  Belgium  ;  Germany ;  Czechoslovakia ;  Austria ;  Switzerland ; 
Poland;  Baltic  countries  (Finland  and  other  sections  formerly  parts 
of  Russia)  ;  Russia;  Bulgaria;  Rumania;  Greece;  Yugoslavia;  Italy; 
Hungary ;  Portugal ;  Spain ;  Japan ;  China ;  Turkey  and  other  Asia 
Minor  countries ;  Egypt ;  Mexico ;  the  Central  American  countries ; 
Argentine ;  Brazil ;  Chile ;  Peru  ;  Ecuador ;  Columbia ;  Venezuela ; 
Bolivia;  the  United  States  and  her  outlying  possessions;  Canada. 
The  pupils  will  use  the  basis,  ideas  and  impressions  gathered  in  their 
previous  studies  of  these  people,  and  also  introduce  new  viewpoints 
in  this  more  advanced  analysis  of  life  in  these  countries. 

In  making  the  comparative  study  of  the  prominent  countries  of  the 
world  their  contribution  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  music,  and  litera- 
ture, should  not  be  neglected  in  this  emphasis  of  so-called  contri- 
bution to  material  needs.  At  this  stage  of  his  development  the  child 
can  appreciate  and  understand  the  whole  life  of  a  people.  China  has 
not  been  an  absolutely  ignorant  nation  all  these  centuries.  She  has 
developed  an  art  and  certain  techniques,  created  inventions,  which 
have  definitely  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  world.  These 
achievements  should  be  brought  out  during  this  comparative  study. 
Even  the  Eskimo  has  expressed  himself  artistically  in  the  decoration 
of  his  implements  and  weapons. 

Primitive  people  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  The  pupils  should 
know  where  these  are  still  to  be  found  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
contributing  anything  to  the  necessities  and  comfort  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  this  connection  a  brief  study  of  the  American  Indian, 
both  of  North  and  South  America,  is  offered  as  an  elective  topic  for 
discussion.  In  our  own  country  there  are  distinct  communities  of 
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Indians,  and  our  boys  and  girls  should  have  accurate  notions  in  ref- 
erence to  this  element  of  our  modern  population. 

b.  Teacher's  Guide  for  Checking  Ptipils'  Knowledge  of  a  Country's 
Comparative  Place  in  the  World 

(1)    'Natural  Resources  of  a  Civen  Country 

(a)  Varieties — agricultural,  fishing,  mining,  forest,  water 
power,  transportation  (including  good  harbors).  Keasons 
for  their  ijresence  wherever  possible. 

(b)  Amount  compared  with  similar  resources  in  other 
leading  countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany,  etc. 

(c)  Policy  and  method  of  conserving  these  resources; 
development  of  these  resources ;  stage  of  development  com- 
pared with  that  in  other  countries;  value  of  the  chief  pro- 
ducts compared  with  the  value  of  these  products  in  other 
countries ;  resulting  great  industries  and  centers ;  possible 
future  developments. 

(2)  Contributions  Made  to  Other  Countries.  Leading  commer- 
cial products;  countries  receiving  these  contributions;  avenues 
of  transportation  or  distribution ;  other  forms  of  contributions- 
art,  literature,  education,  immigrants;  possible  future  contribu- 
tions. 

(3)  Contrihutions  Received  from.  Other  Countries.  Ivinds  of 
products  received ;  countries  making  these  contributions ;  ave- 
nues of  transportation — routes  and  commercial  centers ;  other 
contributions  received ;  possible  future  contributions  from  other 
countries. 

Constant  use  must  be  made  of  a  large  wall  map  of  the  world. 
In  connection  with  comparative  analysis  of  countries,  tlie  essen- 
tial facts  of  their  geography  and  the  important  geographic  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  interpret  the  life  responses  in  each  country 
will  have  been  clinched  by  the  pupils. 

c.  Comparative  Study  of  Producing  Areas  of  the  World.  Areas 
dealing  with  the  following  commodities  will  be  considered  by  the 
pupils:  wheat,  corn,  rice,  tea  and  coffee,  sugar,  raw  cotton,  copra, 
hemp,  iron,  ore,  copper  ore,  gold,  silver  ores,  petroleum,  and  natural 
gas;  textiles,  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  linen  goods,  steel,  cattle,  swine, 
wool,  fish,  raw  silk,  coal. 

In  this  Connection  will  also  be  studied  the  great  avenues  and  means 
of  transportation  and  communication  on  water,  land,  and  in  the  air, 
and  the  distribution  of  population  throughout  the  world.  In  the  end. 
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the  wind  and  calm  belts  as  well  as  heat  belts  of  the  world,  ocean 
movements,  and  the  large  surface  features  of  each  continent  will  be 
clinched  and  compared  in  respect  to  their  influences  on  life. 

Work  activities  as  followed  in  productive  areas  may  be  classified 
as  follows :  Extracting — mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  agriculture ; 
transforming  or  manufacturing — textiles,  iron,  metal,  leather,  chemi- 
cals ;  distribution — transportation,  communication. 

By  using  the  index  and  table  of  contents,  the  pupil  may  discover 
from  verbal  matter  and  maps  in  the  textbook  v.here  areas  produc- 
ing a  certain  commodity  or  carrying  on  one  of  the  above  industries 
or  occupations  exist.  Searching  of  additional  books,  government 
publications,  magazines,  newspapers,  may  be  necessary  to  complete 
this  investigation.  In  every  case  the  pupil  will  first  have  determined 
a  reason  or  purpose  in  setting  out  on  the  given  study. 

d.  Comparative  Study  of  Large  Non-Producing  Areas.  The 
pupils  should  be  able  to  designate  broadly  which  areas  are  now  in  the 
non-productive  class.  They  should  also  be  familiar  in  a  general  way 
with  those  places  in  which  experiments  are  now  being  conducted  in 
connection  with  possible  future  developments. 

(1)  Cold  desert,  localities — northern  parts  of  European,  Asiatic, 
and  North  American  continents,  and  islands  in  these  sections  of 
the  world;  mountain  areas  above  the  tree  line;  glaciers — value 
in  future  times,  mineral  resources,  development  of  water  power. 

(2)  Dry  desert,  localities — Sahara,  Arabia,  Tibet,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain basin  areas,  Atacama,  Kalahari.  Problems  to  be  solved: 
Man's  adaptation — irrigation,  dry  farming,  special  crops. 

(3)  Wet  tropics,  localities — Amazon  Valley,  Congo. 
Problems  to  be  solved — swamps,  disease. 

e.  General  Geograplxy.  Since  the  pupils  have  been  tracing  during 
this  study  the  relationship  between  life  responses  and  climate,  sur- 
face, soil,  mineral  deposits  and  position,  relative  to  developed  regions, 
they  are  now  ready  to  clinch  their  knowledge  to  these  geographic  or 
physical  factors.  Hence,  the  location  of  the  various  wind  and  calm 
belts  of  the  world  will  be  finally  established:  wet  or  equatorial 
calms,  northeast  and  southeast  trades,  dry  calms,  prevailing  wester- 
lies. The  resulting  vegetation  belts  will  also  be  established:  tropical 
forests,  grasslands,  dry  deserts,  temperate  forests,  cold  deserts.  In 
this  connection  the  temperature  belts  will  also  be  introduced  since 
temperature  is  a  factor  in  determining  vegetation. 

The  general  ocean  movements  and  their  influence  on  life  may  be 
traced  at  this  time.  Glaciers  and  their  influence  on  life  may  be 
considered  if  this  topic  suits  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupils. 
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f.  Map  Work.  Since  the  map  is  an  economical  means  of  express- 
ing many  ideas  and  since  the  pupils  will  be  assembling  the  many 
ideas  which  they  have  accumulated,  there  is  need  for  much  map  work 
by  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  year.  This  includes  the  use  of  wall  maps 
and  desk  maps.  World  maps  of  all  kinds  will  be  useful,  especially 
those  showing  physical  features,  distribution  of  rainfall,  tempera- 
ture belts,  transportation  routes,  areas  producing  the  various  com- 
modities studied  in  this  year.  The  modified  boundaries  as  a  result 
of  the  AVorld  War  should  in  each  case  be  shown,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  maps  of  the  continents — Europe,  Africa  and  Asia. 

The  pupils  should  have  experience  in  using  not  only  the  printed 
map,  but  also  outline  maps  on  which  they  will  record  facts  or  con- 
ditions. 

2.  Material  and  Expression  Work 

Equipment :  The  collection  distributed  by  the  Commercial  Mu- 
seum in  Philadelphia  is  very  useful.  Pupils  or  teachers  can  fill  in 
necessary  information  on  paper  outline  maps  which  can  be  pur- 
chased from  various  commercial  companies,  or  which  can  be  sketched 
by  members  of  the  class  on  large  sheets  of  yellow  or  white  paper. 
If  the  maps  are  sketched,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  them  propor- 
tionate and  indicate  enough  parallels  of  latitiide  and  meridians  of 
longitude  to  aid  in  locating  the  information  to  be  shown  on  the  maps. 
Maps  of  slated  material  are  economical  as  well  as  valuable  equip- 
ment in  teaching  geography.  Copies  of  other  modern  textbooks  and 
reference  books,  pictures,  magazines,  carefully  chosen  advertising 
material,  will  be  valuable  aids  for  the  pupils  in  developing  the  work 
in  this  year.  The  Oeograpliy  Nev)s  Bulletin  is  an  inexpensive  but 
vital  part  of  the  equipment  for  this  as  well  as  other  classes  where 
geography,  history  and  ciirrent  events  are  taught. 

3.  Outcomes 

a.  Knowledr/G.  The  people  of  (he  world  as  communities  of  work- 
ers and  the  contributions  made  by  the  various  groups  to  other 
groups.  Conditions  found  in  the  various  producing  and  non-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  world.  Principles  dealing  with  climate  and 
other  geographic  factors  which  explain  the  relationships  between  the 
physical  factors  in  a  given  environment  and  the  resulting  life  re- 
sponses. Important  transportation  and  communication  routes  and 
centers  of  population  in  each  continent.  Several  sources  from  which 
geographic  inforn)ation  can  be  obtained. 

b.  AhiliUes  and  f^Jdllfi.  To  apply  geographic  principles  which 
have  been  developed  throughout  the  woi^k  in  previous  years  in  inter- 
preting the  contributions  made  by  each  country  to  world  welfare  and 
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in  the  explanation  of  the  locations  of  producing  and  non-producing 
areas;  to  realize  the  relationship  between  man  and  his  geographic 
environments;  to  desire  more  knowledge  about  the  lives  of  other 
people. 

c.  Attitudes  of  Mind.  Full  appreciation  on  the  interdependence 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  varying 
environments  in  which  they  live— world-mindedness. 

IV.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

AND  IN  CIVICS 

FIRST  PART 
A.    POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  HISTORY 

1.  General  Aim  of  History  and  Civics 

The  fundamental  aims,  principles,  and  methods  enunciated  in  the 
civics  course  are,  in  the  main,  applied  to  the  work  in  history  for  the 
corresponding  grades.  The  aim  of  both  is  to  train  in  citizenship; 
the  one  through  the  study  of  community  cooperation  and  the  practice 
of  group  activity;  the  other  through  a  study  of  the  growth  of 
community  consciousness  and  the  development  of  cooperative  de- 
mocracy.   In  short,  history  is  past  civics— civics  is  present  history. 

Only  in  the  matter  of  class  activity  does  the  history  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  civics.  In  the  latter,  the  way  is  open  to  varied  indi- 
vidual and  class  projects  for  civic  usefulness ;  in  the  former  to  serve 
as  the  background  of  modern  civic  activity  that  may  result. 

2.  Value  of  History  to  the  Child 

Probably  the  chief  contribution  that  history  makes  to  the  social, 
consciousness  of  the  young  citizen  is  to  excite  the  emotions,  to  arouse 
interest,  to  steady  the  judgment,  to  discover  the  likemindedness 
that  holds  mankind  together.  This  contribution  comes  largely 
through  an  intelligent  study  of  the  forces  that  have  made  for  progress 
through  the  development  of  social  institutions. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  discouraged  at  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
for  the  pupils  to  become  historically-civically  minded.  During  the 
early  years'  of  school  life  the  child's  interests  are  mainly  in  his 
immediate  surroundings.  He  is  thinking  rather  of  the  individual 
than  of  the  group  to  which  that  individual  belongs.  His  imagination 
is  strong  and  vivid,.  Later  he  passes  into  a  stage  of  idealization,  of 
hero  worship.  But  it  is  not  before  the  seventh  grade,  the  beginning 
of  adolescence,  that  the  child  reaches  the  organization  stage,  "the 
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gang-  spirit"  stage,  where  he  is  ready  for  consecutive,  cause-aud-effect 
history.  The  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  course  of  study  to  suit 
the  progression  of  history  work  to  the  psychic  changes  of  the  child. 
Class  work  for  anniversary  days  is  continued  only  through  the  first 
three  years,  and  thereafter  will  merge  into  the  general  school  cele- 
brations or  into  the  regular  class  work  in  history. 

3.  Historic  Background 

Indians,  Eskimos,  and  our  western  clift'  dwellers  are  taken  up  in 
the  first  two  years,  both  because  they  appeal  to  the  child  of  that 
age  and  because  they  lend  themselves  readily  to  constructive  activi- 
ties— "expression  work" — of  all  kinds.  In  the  third  grade  the 
children  are  taken  back  to  the  daj's  of  primitive  man — tree  dwellers, 
cave  dwellers,  sea  dwellers,  pastoral  people.  This  should  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  young  minds  as  to  what  human  beings 
were  like  in  early  times,  in  a  primitive  environment,  when  they  were 
just  learning  to  lead  the  group  life. 

In  the  fourth  grade  the  scene  is  shifted  from  that  of  a  primitive 
people  under  primitive  conditions  to  a  civilized  (pioneer)  people 
also  under  primitive  conditions.  With  the  former,  progress  in  the 
art  of  living  and  in  learning  to  lead  the  group  life  is  slow  and  pain- 
ful ;  with  the  latter,  progress  is  rapid  and  pleasureful.  The  contrast 
is  full  of  meaning.  In  the  fifth  grade  this  marvelous  progress  in 
human  achievement  is  traced  down  to  the  present  day — of  course,  in 
story  form. 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  fill  in  the  intervening  space  between 
primitive  man  and  the  pioneer.  Accordingly,  in  the  sixth  grade  a 
rapid  survey  of  our  European  background  is  taken  in  stoi'y  form. 
This  serves  a  twofold  purpose:  to  complete  a  first  history  cycle,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  form  the  first  part  of  a  second  cycle — completed 
by  the  United  States  history  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Not  before  the  seventh  grade  is  reached  should  consecutive  history 
be  attempted.  Not  before  that  period  has  the  child  reached  the 
cause-and-elTect,  organization  stage,  wliere  he  is  ready  to  understand 
and  enjoy  foi'mal  chi'onological  history.  And  even  then  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  history  studied  shall  be  full  of  activity — *full  of 
human  interest. 

4.  Preparation  for  Citizenship 

Preparation  for  good  citizenship  must  be  the  goal  of  schools 
supported  by  public  taxation.  We  prove  fitness  for  community  life 
and  service  when  we  willingly  and  intelligently  cooperate  in  order 
to  solve  the  problems  of  our  democracy.  It  is  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  this  intelligence  and  in  building  up  this  sense  of  indi- 
vidual and  grou])  responsibility  that  the  social  studies  function  iji 
the  program  of  studies. 
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Tlie  complex  social  and  economic  problems  of  our  clay  cannot  be 
settled  in  the  classroom  by  our  citizens.  Yet  we  must  remember  that 
classroom  life  is  a  part  of  tlie  real  life  of  the  pupil.  Today's  actions 
and  ideals  are  the  foundation  for  tomorrow's  reaction.  This  belief 
has  guided  us  in  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  m^aterial  pre- 
sented  in  this  outline  for  seventh  grade  history  and  has  aided  us  in 
the  formulation  of  the  following  aims: 

a.  To  give  the  pupil  a  clear  idea  of  the  chief  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  nation  and  to  train  him  to  use  this 
historical  knowledge  to  interpret  present  day  conditions. 

b.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  those  factors  in  the 
industrial  and  social  development  of  the  United  _  States 
which  have  brought  about  existing  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems. 

c.  To  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  place 
in  the  world  which  our  national  community  has  held  from 
time  to  time. 

d.  To  give  the  pupil  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
leadership  in  community  progress. 

Regardless  of  what  the  specific  aims  may  be,  the  underlying 
motive  in  the  whole  situation  comes  from  the  realization  that  his- 
torical instruction  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  certain 
characteristics  of  good  citizenship— civic  intelligence,  civic  attitudes 
and  ideals,  and  civic  habits. 

5.  Method 

The  history  recitation  will  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  Today  it 
may  be  a  study  lesson,  and  resemble  a  laboratory  in  which  teacher 
and  pupil  cooperate  in  solving  some  definite  problem;  tomorrow 
perhaps  it  will  be  a  textbook  drill,  review,  or'  recitation  lesson ;  while 
at  another  time  we  may  find  the  teacher  scientifically  measuring  the 
results  of  his  efforts. 

The  teacher  cannot  guide  unless  she  knows  how  to  do  what  she 
wants  the  pupils  to  do.  The  students  must  be  carefully  guided  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  skill  necessary  for  attacking  the  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  the  teacher  should  aid  the  pupil  so  far  as  time  permits. 

a.  Readers  and  Tewthooks.  Not  before  the  fourth  grade  is  reached 
will  textbooks  begin  to  play  a  part  in  the  classroom  work  in  history, 
though  history  readers  are  available  for  children  in  the  second  and 
third  grades.  The  transition  from  reader  to  textbook  should  be  made 
so  easy  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  pupil.  And  the  teacher 
should  ever  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  the  grade,  the  textbook-  is 
only  a  starting  point  and  not  a  goal — a  foundation  book  for  such 
assigned  report  or  project  work  as  the  limited  time  will  permit. 
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b.  Correlation  with  English.  lu  all  the  grades,  but  particularly  j 
in  grades  one  to  six  inclusive,  the  work  in  civics  should  be  closely  I 
correlated  with  the  work  in  English.  Thus  interrelated,  not  only 
is  there  a  saving  of  precious  time  for  teacher  and  pupils  alike,  but 
an  added  value  comes  to  each  of  these  studies.  The  civics  helps  to  , 
motivate  the  English  work,  wliile  the  latter  in  turn  gives  dignity  ' 
and  finish  to  the  former. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  our  school  studies  are  usually  taught 
as  if  they  had  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  so  lose  the 
unified  educational  value  they  would  otherwise  possess. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

First,  Second,  and  Third  Years 

1.    Anniversary  Days 

All  of  the  anniversary  days  indicated  below  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
served each  year  by  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  following  outlines 
are  suggested  for  use  in  history  classes. 

Each  of  the  days  is  introduced  as  early  as  the  maturity  of  the 
children  will  permit.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  outlined  for  each 
"Day"  will  extend  over  a  number  of  class  periods. 

a.  First  Year 

Bird  Day— (Set  by  the  Governor):  Bird  families;  what 
we  can  do  for  the  birds,    (food,  water,  nests,  protection) 

Hallov/een — (October  31):  What  it  means;  why  we  are 
all  making  jack-o'-lanterns. 

Christmas—  ( December  25 ) :  Jesus'  Birthday ;  Bible  stories 
of  Jesus'  life  and  work. 

St.  Valentine's  Day— (February  14) :  Stoi-y  of  St.  Valen- 
tine ;  purpose  of  the  day,  to  promote  friendship ;  why  we  are 
all  making  valentines  and  putting  them  in  the  school  valen- 
tine box. 

b.  Second  Year 

Penn  Day— (October  27) :  Penn's  boyhood;  his  young  man- 
hood ;  he  founds  Pennsylvania. 

Arbor  Day— (Set  by  the  Governor)  :  Use  of  trees;  value 
of  trees ;  care  of  trees. 

Thanksgiving  Day— (Set  by  the  Governor):  Story  of  the 
Pilgrims  ;  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  ;  why  we  still  celebrate 
the  Day. 

May  Day — ^(May  1):  Playing  outdoor  games;  going  to 
woods  for  violets;  watching  for  birds;  for  new  leaves  in 
trees;  for  blossoms  on  fruit  trees;  new  life  everywhere. 

Memorial  Day— (May  30)  :  The  parade;  why  soldiers  and 
sailors  march;  what  makes  a  good  soldier  or'sailor  (obedi- 
ence, courage,  loyalty) 
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c.    Third  Year 

Eoosevelt  Day — October  27):  Koosevelt  as  a  boy;  as  a 
young  man  on  a  western  ranch;  as  a  soldier;  as  a  states- 
man; as  Governor  of  'New  York  State;  as  President;  as 
an  explorer  in  Africa  and  in  South  America ;  as  an  out- 
standing American. 

Armistice  Day — (November  11) :  What  happened  on  that 
day ;  the  American  Legion ;  our  Army  and  Navy ;  when  warss 
will  end;  or  State  National  Guard. 

Lincoln's  Birthday — -(February  12):  Lincoln's  love  of 
books  and  struggle  for  an  education ;  his  kindness,  sym- 
pathy, and  honesty ;  his  success  as  a  lawyer ;  his  opposition 
to  slavery ;  a  man  of  the  people ;  his  tragic  death. 

Washington's  Birthday — (February  22):  His  childhood- 
home  on  a  big  farm ;  his  love  of  outdoor  sports ;  his  training 
to  obey,  to  speak  the  truth,  to  be  brave  and  unselfish;  his 
life  as  a  surveyor,  as  an  Indian  fighter ;  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  army  during  the  Eevolutionary  War;  first 
President  of  the  United  States;  known  as  Father  of  His 
Country. 

Flag  Day — (June  14):  The  first  flag  (thirteen  red  and 
white  stripes,  thirteen  white  stars  in  a  circle,  in  a  blue 
field) ;  change  from  six-pointed  to  five-pointed  stars;  Betsey 
Ross ;  new  flag  soon  adopted  by  Congress ;  what  the  stars 
and  stripes  stand  for;  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner" — its 
origin ;  other  names  for  our  flag :  "Old  Glory,"  "The  Red, 
White  and  Blue,"  "The  Stars  and  Stripes ;''  significance 
of  colors:  red — valor;  white — purity;  blue — truth;  our 
Pledge  of  Allegiance ;  correct  way  to  use  the  flag. 

In  discussing  each  topic  of  these  early  grades  use  should  be  made 
of  stories,  songs,  games,  pictures,  and  expression  work.  Expression 
work  should  be  both  pictorial  and  oral.  The  former  will  include 
blackboard  work,  paper  cutting,  and,  wherever  possible,  the  use  of 
the  sand  table  and  the  clay  modeling.  Care  should  of  course  be  taken 
that  these  constructive  activities  of  the  children  shall  grow  up  out 
of  their  own  live  interests,  as  they  are  guided  by  the  teacher. 

2.    Primitive  people 

a.    First  Year 

(1)  The  Indian — The  Indian  home;  the  Indian  father 
("brave")  ;  the  Indian  mother  ("squaw")  ;  the  Indian  boy 
and  girl ;  the  Indian  baby  ("papoose")  ;  stories  of  Indian  life 
and  customs. 
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(2)    The  Eskimo — The  country  of  the  Eskimo;  appear-  | 
ance ;   characteristics ;  home  life ;   what  we  give  to  the 
Eskimo. 

b.  Second  Year 

(1)  The  Indian — Appearance;  characteristics;  home 
life ;  Hiawatha. 

(2)  The  Cliff  Dweller — Where  found;  habitation;  de- 
scription of  homes,  relics  found  in  homes ;  occupations ; 
characteristics;  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indian. 

c.  Third  Year 

(1)  The  Tree  Dweller — Age  of  fear — appearance  of 
country;  characteristics;  dress;  home;  food. 

(2)  The  Cave  Dweller — Age  of  combat — home,  improve- 
ment over  tree  dwellers;  dress;  foods;  tools;  occupations. 

(3)  The  Sea  Dweller — Age  of  migration — why  he  left 
his  inland  home  among  the  forests;  life  on  sea  coast;  ap- 

.  .  pearance ;  characteristics ;  home ;  food ;  occupations. 

(4)  Pastoral  People — Age  of  wandering — Abraham; 
Joseph;  Moses;  David. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Note:  The  time  is  to  be  divided  between  history  and  civics  as  the 
teacher  can  best  plan  it.  The  fourth  grade  work  should  be  taken  in 
the  odd  years. 

1.  Stories  of  Early  Discoverers  and  Explorers 

Spanish — Columbus;  Ponce  de  Leon;  Balboa;  Magellan. 
Results  of  Spanish  explorations. 

French — Champlain  ;  La  Salle ;  Marquette  and  Joliet. 
Results  of  French  explorations. 

Dutch — Hudson.    Results  of  Dutch  explorations. 

English — The  Cabots ;  Drake;  Raleigh.    Results  of  English  ex- 
plorations. 

2.  Stories  of  Early  Colonizers 

Virginia — Captain  John  Smith 
Maryland — Lord  Baltimore 
The  Carolinas 
Georgia — Oglethorpe 

Massachusetts — Brewster,  Bradford,  Standish,  Winthrop 
Rhode  Island — Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchinson 
Connecticut — Thomas  Hooker 
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New'  York — The  I^atroons,  Peter  Stiiyvesaiit 
Pennsylvania — William  Penn 


I  — William  Penn 


3.    Stories  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 


Causes  of  the  War 

Leading  Characters:  Washington;  Wolfe;  Montcalm 
Results  of  the  War 


FIFTH  YEAR 


Note:  In  the  B  class  the  fifth  grade  work  is  to  be  given  in  the 
even  years  and  the  sixth  grade  work  in  the  odd  years.  In  planning 
the  work  the  time  should  be  divided  between  history  and  civics  as 
needed. 

1.    Stories  of  the  American  Revolution 

Events  leading  to  war 
The  war  on  land 
The  war  on  sea 

War-time  leaders  in  civil  life:  Robert  Morris;  Thomas  Jeffer- 


2.  Stories  of  the  New  Republic 

Need  for  a  stronger  bond  of  union 
Making  a  new  Constitution 
Washington — Hamilton — Jefferson 
Madison  and  the  War  of  1812 

3.  Stories  of  the  Middle  Period  (War  of  1812  to  Civil  War) 

Andrew  Jackson,  the  frontiersman — President. 
Industrial  leaders :     Whitney ;    Howe ;   McCormick ;   Fulton ; 
Morse;  Field 

The  country  grows  toward  the  west:  Clinton;  Hpuston,  Fre- 
mont; Whitman 
Slavery   and   Union:     Calhoun;   Garrison;    Harriet  Beecher 


4.    Stories  of  the  Civil  War 

The  North  and  South — Davis;  Lincoln;  Grant;  Lee;  Faragut; 
Sherman 

Reconstruction— Negroes     made     free — made     citizens — made 


son;  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Stowe;  Clay;  Webster;  Lincoln;  Douglas 


voters 
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5.  Stories  of  New  America 

Cleveland ;  McKinley ;  Roosevelt ;  Wilson ;  Bell ;  Edison ;  Mark 
Twain;  Frances  Willard 

Great  industries:  Commerce;  manufacturing;  agriculture;  min- 
ing ;  stock  raising ;  lumbering ;  fishing 

6.  Stories  of  Pennsylvania 

Indians ;  Place  of  historical  interest 

Noted  men  and  women :  Franklin ;  West ;  Wayne ;  Bartram ; 
Rittenhouse ;  Fulton ;  Thaddeus  Stevens ;  Andrew  Curtin ; 
Carnegie. 


SIXTH  YEAR 
1.    Our  Old  World  Background 

The  Nile  Valley;  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley;  the  Phoenicians; 
the  Hebrews;  the  Greeks;  the  Romans;  the  Teutons;  the  Old 
World  and  the  New ;  the  Crusades ;  Discovery  of  the  western 
world;  European  rivalries  and  colonization;  Permanent  settle- 
ments in  America 


SEVENTH  YEAR 

Note:  In  the  A  class  seventh  grade  history  will  be  given  in  the 
even  calendar  years  and  eighth  grade  civics  in  the  odd  calendar 
years. 

1.    The  Colonies  before  the  Revolutionary  War 

Social  and  economic  conditions  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 

Factors  hindering  colonial  unity 

Factors  promoting  colonial  unity 

Growth  of  democratic  ideals 

Grievances  of  the  colonists 

Development  of  the  idea  of  independence 

Declaration  of  Independence 


2.    The  War  for  Independence 

Difficulties  confronting  the  colonists 
Circumstances  in  favor  of  the  colonists 
Steps  in  the  conflict 
Financing  the  war 
Results  of  the  war 
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3.  Establishing  a  Nation 

A  critical  period. 
The  Coustitution 

Organization  of  the  new  government 

4.  Federalist  Supremacy 

Domestic  problems 
Foreign  relations 

5.  Republican  Control 

Election  of  ISOO 
Aggressive  diplomacy 
War  of  1S12 

6.  Internal  affairs  during  the  "Middle  Period" 

New  industrial  conditions 
Settlement  of  the  West 

Economic  background  of  political  problems 
Progress  in  democracy 

7.  Foreign  relations  during  the  "Middle  Period" 

European  and  American  affairs 
American  neighbors  and  American  affairs 

8.  The  Problem  of  Expansion 
California;  transportation;  political  control 

9.  Division  within  the  United  States 

The  new  territories  and  the  slavery  problem 
Progress  in  the  North  and  in  the  South 
Sectional  differences  acute 
The  secession  movement 
The  Civil  War 

Reconstruction — rebuilding  the  Nation 

10.  The  National  Community  Today  as  Compared  with  the  National 
Community  of  the  Civil  War  Era 

Territory ;  population ;  wealth  :  democracy  in  government ; 
international  relations;  standard  of  living;  education;  literary 
and  ai'tistic  position ;  religious  and  moral  progress. 

11.  How  our  Country  has  Reached  its  Present  Position  as  a  World 
Power 

a.    Territory:  Alaska;  Hawaii;  Samoa;  the  Philippines;  Porto 
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Bico;  Panama  Canal  Zone;  fhe  Virgin  Islands;  Cuba  (Pro- 
tectorate) 

b.  Population:  Ininiigration  before  1885;  iiiiiiiigration  since 
1885;  race  problems;  sliifting  of  population  within  the 
United  States. 

c.  Wealth:  Natural  resources;  transportation  (land,  water, 
'air)  ;  communication  (telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  wireless)  ; 
postal  service ;  manufacturing,  business  organization. 

d.  Labor  and  capital :  Growth  and  influence  of  organized  la- 
bor and  of  organized  capital ;  labor  struggles ;  government 
and  business;  business  relation  of  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries ;  development  of  Pennsylvania's  industries. 

e.  Political  democracy:    Equal  suffrage,  civil  service;  Austra- 

lian ballot;  sliort  ballot;  social  legislation. 

12.  The  United  States  as  a  World  Power 

Our  relations  with  Canada;  Mexico;  South  America;  the  Far 

East ;  Europe 
Applications  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
The  Pan-American  Union 
The  United  States  and  the  World  War 

American  assistance  in  the  development  of  foreign  resources 

13.  Standard  of  Living 

American  homes — cities — country  life 
Inventions  and  the  American  standard  of  living 
Immigration  and  the  American  standard  of  living 

14.  Education 

Growth  of  schools  and  colleges 
Development  of  popular  education 
Growth  of  higher  education 
National  assistance  to  education 

15.  Literary  and  Artistic  Development 

Growth  of  newspapei-s  and  magazines 
Growth  of  professional  literature 

Growth  of  artistic  taste;  home  decoration;  industrial  art;  civic" 
art;  musical  development. 

16.  Religious  and  Moral  Progress 

Growtli  of  American  churches — of  civic  consciousness — of  civic 

organizations — of  group  cooperation 
Improved  business  relations 
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Changed"  atti'tttd'e  toward  social  delinquents 

Use  of  American  fortunes  for  service  to  the  Nation- 

A  developing  international  conscience 

SECOXD  PART 
A.    POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  CIVICS 

Instead  of  regarding  the  civics  course  as  an  addition  to  the  cii^fl- 
ciilum,  let  us  think  of  it  rather  as  a  suggestive  outline  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  or  right  citizenship,  so  necessary  in  the  civic  train- 
ing of  the  boys  and  girls. 

This  civic  education  is  not  concerned  pi'imarily  v\dth  subject  mat- 
ter ;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  habit,  an  attitude  of  mind,  and  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  right  conduct.  Training  in  citizenship,  there- 
fore, should  impel  the  child  to  render  concrete  and  constructive  ser- 
vice to  his  immediate  community-,  to  his  state,  and  to  his  country, 
He  who  gives  this  service  gains  patriotism  and  when  the  service  is 
shared  with  his  fellows  he  learns  the  meaning  of  democracy. 

The  aims,  principles  and  methods  of  a  course  in  citizenship  must, 
therefore,  create  in  the  child  a  desire  for  such  cooperative  service. 

1.  Aims 

The  aim  of  civic  education  is  at  least  threefold — 
It  must  cultivate  right  civic  habits. 
It  must  create  high  civic  ideals. 

It  must  develop,  by  means  of  service,  a  finer  patriotism 
and  a  larger  democracy. 

2.  Principles 

a.  All  these  aims  must  be  constantly  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  material  and  method  must  be  adopted  to  them. 

b.  The  school  has  a  large  responsibility  for  starting  the  young 
citizens  right  in  his  civic  growth.  The  young  citizen  is  developing 
an  habitual  attitude  of  mind  toward  his  civic  relations  all  the  time, 
and  should  have  guidance  during  the  formative  years  of  school  life. 
This  guidance  should  help  to  interpret  the  child's  present  ex- 
perience and  to  cultivate  his  power  of  judgment,  and  should  lead 
him  to  act  in  accordance  with  democratic  ideals. 

c.  In  the  effort  to  increase  children's  intelligence  in  civic  mat- 
ters the  teacher  is  sometimes  tempted  to  begin  by  giving  informa- 
tion which  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  their  understanding, 
but  which  does  not  touch  their  interest  because  it  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  psychological  stage  of  the  children,  is  not  within  their 
experience,  and  is  not  raised  to  the  life  of  the  community.  Along 
with  the  attention  paid  to  civic  matters  in  general,  therefore,  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  child's  mental  development  and  to 
his  experience  in  his  own  local  community. 

d.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  child,  in  process  of  growth, 
passes  through  successive  psychological  stages,  approximately  as 
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follows:  that  of  the  imagination  in  grades  1-3;  of  idealization  (hero- 
worship)  in  grades  4-0;  of  unification  (cause  and  effect)  in  grades 
7-9.  And  unless  our  educational  appeal  is  so  directed  as  to  meet 
these  stages  of  child  development  our  time  will  be  largely  wasted. 

e.  To  ci'eate  high  civic  ideals,  rules  are  useless.  We  should  teach 
those  ideas  present  in  the  child's  experience  and  associated  with 
his  life  in  the  community.  The  successful  cultivation  of  motives  and 
of  ideals  depends  on  the  enthusiastic  teacher  who  is  able  to  stand 
with  the  children  on  the  plane  of  their  common  experience. 

f.  The  civics  course  might  be  called  a  "Course  in  Human  Rela- 
tionships." People,  not  institutions  or  things,  should  be  the  center 
of  thought.  The  course  must  emphasize  the  dependence  and  inter- 
dependence of  people. 

g.  Civic  traits  and  habits  must  be  formed  in  these  early  years. 
Through  constant  practice  children  must  know  what  is  right,  they 
must  desire  to  do  it,  and  they  must  "learn  to  do  by  doing."  There- 
fore, civic  virtues — that  is,  training  in  morals  and  manners  acquired 
through  habit  formation — form  the  basis  of  work  in  grades  1,  2,  and 
3.  In  the  later  grades  the  work  must  be  continued,  expanded,  and 
adapted  to  the  greater  civic  responsibility  of  the  child. 

h.  In  each  grade  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  team  work,  coopera- 
tion and  fair  play.  From  the  beginning  of  the  school  life  children 
must  work  and  play  as  members  of  a  group,  and  they  must  be  led 
to  regard  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others. 

i.  The  instruction  is  to  be  based  on  the  child's  experience  and 
not  on  the  logical  organization  of  a  body  of  knowledge.  The  aim 
should  be  rather  to  develop  a  point  of  view  than  to  teach  unrelated 
facts. 

j.  The  instruction  must  be  cumulative.  To  be  effective,  civic  edu- 
cation must  begin  when  the  child  enters  the  school  and  must  con- 
tinue throughout  his  school  life. 

k.  Civic  teaching  should  not  be  confined  merely  to  one  phase  of 
instruction,  but  should  be  a  controlling  aim  of  all  instruction.  The 
enthusiastic  teacher  finds  opportunity  to  develop  right  civic  spirit 
in  every  subject  and  in  every  activity  of  the  school. 

1.  The  children  have  a  natural,  live,  personal  interest  in  what 
they  are  doing.  Through  this  interest  character  may  be  cultivated 
and  the  power  of  initiative  developed.  Thus  the  child  becomes  an 
active,  influential  member  of  his  group.  He  forms  social  ideals 
which  should  be  both  incentive  and  guide  to  his  action  in  civic  mat- 
ters. 

3.  Methods 

In  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  instruction  should  be  by 
means  of  games,  memory  gems,  poems,  conversations,  songs,  pic- 
tures, stories,  dramatizations.    In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
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the  method  may  be  varied  by  reports  made  by  children  on  topics  as- 
signed for  their  investigation,  by  discussion,  by  visits  to  places  of 
civic  interest,  by  collections  of  pictures  and  charts,  and  by  stories 
and  conversations.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  class  investiga- 
tions and  reports  must  develop  a  sense  of  class  responsibility  that 
shall  incite  the  young  citizens  to  group  action,  that  shall  train  them 
in  class  activity  for  the  common  welfare. 

a.  Readers  and  Textbooks.  Not  before  the  fourth  grade  is 
reached  will  textbooks  begin  to  play  a  part  in  the  school  room  work 
in  civics,  though  civics  readers  are  available  for  children  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  grades.  The  transition  from  reader  to  textbook  should 
be  made  so  easy  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to  the  pupil.  And  the 
teacher  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  the  grade  the  text- 
book is  only  a  starting  point  and  not  a  goal — a  foundation  book  for 
such  assigned  report  or  project  work  as  the  limited  time  will  permit. 

b.  Correlation  with  English.  In  all  the  grades,  but  particularly 
in  grades  one  to  six  inclusive,  the  work  in  history  should  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  work  in  English.  Thus  interrelated,  not  only  is 
there  a  saving  of  precious  time  for  teacher  and  pupils  alike,  but  an 
added  value  comes  to  each  of  these  studies.  The  history  helps  to 
motivate  the  English  work,  while  the  latter  in  turn  gives  dignity 
and  finish  to  the  former. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  our  school  studies  are  usually  taught 
as  if  they  had  little  or  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  so  lose  the  uni- 
fied educational  value  they  would  otherwise  possess. 

4.  Source  Material 

In  addition  to  the  special  references  for  each  topic  given  below, 
the  teacher  will  find  the  following  books  applicable  throughout: 
Cahot,  E.  L.,  and  others — A  Course  in  Citizenship — Houghton 
Dunn  &  Harris — Citizenship  in  School  and  Out — Heath 
Fryer,  Jane  Eyre — Young  American  Readers — Winston 
Eill,  Mabel — Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens — Houghton 
McYenn,  G.  E. — Good  Manners  and  Right  Conduct — Heath 

5.  Teaching  the  Civic  Virtues 

The  following  outline  will  furnish  story  material  for  the  teacher: 

Home  Life 

Big  Red  Apple.    In  Bailey  &  Lewis'  For  the  Children's  Hour, 
p.  58 

Birthday  Present.    In  Lindsay's  Mother  Stories 

Do  What  You  Can.    In  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World,  p.  235 
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Gordert  Windows.    In  Eicliard's  Golden  Windoxo'Sy  pp;  1-Q 
How  tie  Home  Was  Built.    In  Lindsay's  Mother  Stories,  p.  4S 

Obedience  > 

Blackie  and  Mr.  Bullfrog.  In  Bingham's  Merry  Animal  Tales, 
p.  38 

Blackie  in  the  Trap.  In  Bingham's  Merry  Ainmal  Tales,  p.  53 
Casablanca.  In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Fammis  Stories-  Retold,  153^ 
Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.    Potter,  Beatrix. 

Courtesy 

How  Patty  Gave  Thanks.  In  Poulsson's  l7i  the  Child's  World, 
p.  94 

Sour  and  Civil.    In  Browne's  Wonderful  Chair,  p.  132. 

Helpfulness 

Elves  and  the  Shoemaker.  In  Bailey  k  Lewis'  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour,  p.  233 

The  Dove  and  the  Ant.  In  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World 
p.  80 

Cleanliness 

Pig  Brother.  In  Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children, 
p.  141 

Carl  and  the  Earthworms.  In  Wiltse's  Stories  for  Kinder- 
gartens and  Primary  Schools,  p.  27 

Tom,  the  Water  Baby.  In  Bailey  &  Lewis'  For  the  Children's 
Hour,  p.  163 

Orderliness 

Fairy  Who  Came  to  Our  House.  In  Bailey's  For  the  Children's 
Hour,  p.  29 

Little  Servants.    In  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World,  p.  108 
Story  of  a  Mouse.    In  Wilste's  Stories  for  Kindergartens  and 

Primary  Schools,  p.  33 
Ten  Fairies.    In  Bryant's  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

t 

Kindness  to  Animals 

Molly's  Lamb.    In  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World,  p.  416 
Mrs.  Tabby  Gray.     In  Lindsay's  Mother  Stories,  p.  9 
Jack  and  Jenny  Sparrow.    In  Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World, 
p.  285 

Fair  Play 

Bell  of  Atri.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 

Promptness 

What  Broke  the  China  Pitcher.  In  Bailey  &  Lewis'  For  the  Chil- 
dren's Hour,  p.  129 
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Truthfulness 
Boy  Who  Cried  Wolf.  Aesop. 

Coming  of  the  King.    In  Bailey's  For  the   Children's  Hour 
p.  :iSi 

Image  and  the  Treasure.    In  Scudder's  Book  of  Legends,  p.  43 
Stolen  Corn.    In  Bailey  ^V:  Lewis'  For  the  Children's  Hour,  p.  68 

Thoroughness 

Dust  Under  the  Rug.    In  Liiidsay's  Mother  Stories,  p.  155 
Horse  Shoe  Nails.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  People 

Honesty 

Honest  Woodman.  In  Poulsson's  Iii  the  Child's  World,  p.  22 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. 

Respect 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Stories  Retold,  p.  54 
Sons  of  the  Caliph.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  People. 

Courage 

Grace  Darling.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold, 
p.  61 

Hare  and  the  Storm.  Aesop 

Little  Hero  of  Haarlem.    In  Bryant's  How  to  Tell  Stories  to 
Children,  p.  239. 

William  Tell.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
Stag  and  the  Fawn.  Aesop 

Self-Control 

King  and  His  Hawk.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re- 
'told,  p.  113 

Knights  of  the  Silver  Shield.  In  Alden's  Why  the  Chimes  Rang. 

Perseverance 

Bruce  and  the  Spider.    In  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Re- 
told, p.  33. 

Crow  and  the  Pitcher.    In  Wiltse's  Kindergarten  Stories  and 

Morning  Tcdhs,  p.  197. 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise.    In  Wiltse's  Kindergarten  Stories  and 

Morning  Talks,  p.  71. 

Self -Reliance 

Apron-String.    In  Richards'  Golden  Windoivs,  p.  55. 

Good  Advice.   In  Richards'  Golden  Windows,  p.  63. 

Hercules  and  the  Wagoner.    In  Wiltse's  Kindergarten  Stories 

and  Morning  Talks,  p.  196. 
The  Lark  and  the  Farmer.    In  Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and 

Fables,  p.  165. 
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B.    OUTLINE  BY  YEARS 

FIRST  YEAR 

Note:  The  work  here  as  in  history  is  to  be  regarded  as  English 
work  and  done  in  English  time.  Take  up  such  history  and  civics  as 
can  be  done  to  the  best  advantage. 

1.    Home  Life 

Simplest  form  of  community.  A  tea  party ;  what  mothers  do ; 
when  we  have  company  at  our  house ;  games  we  play  at  home ;  a  toy 
store;  a  grocery  store;  telling  stories  we  know. 

'  2.    School  Life 

The  sichoolroom  another  home.  Discussion  with  children  of  school 
happenings  in  their  daily  lives,  and  the  activities  which  foster  team 
work. 

3.    Civic  Virtues 

Obedience ;  courtesy ;  helpfulness ;  cleanliness ;  orderliness ;  patriot- 
ism ;  kindness  to  animals ;  safety  first. 

a.  Ohedience  To  parents  and  others  in  the  home;  to  the  teacher; 
to  the  bell ;  to  danger  signals. 

b.  Courtesy  Forms  of  greetings;  courtesy  to  older  people;  to 
playmates;  to  visitors. 

c.  Helpfulness.  In  the  school  building;  on  the  playground;  in 
line  formation. 

d.  Cleanliness.  Of  the  person;  of  the  personal  belongings;  of 
the  immediate  surroundings. 

e.  Orderliness.  In  use  of  pencils,  papers,  crayons,  and  other 
materials ;  in  care  of  desk,  of  cloakroom ;  of  playthings  at  home  and 
on  school  playground. 

f.  Patriotism.  The  Flag:  its  colors;  the  salute;  what  it  stands 
for;  singing  of  patriotic  songs. 

g.  Kindness  to  Animals.  Our  pets ;  what  animals  do  for  us ;  pro- 
tecting birds  and  their  nests;  protecting  cats  and  dogs  from  ill 
treatment ;  putting  out  drinking  water  for  birds  and  other  animals. 

SECOND  TEAR 

1.    ProtCjCtion  and  Care  the  Home  Gives 

Love  for  parents  and  how  to  express  it  in  helpfulness ;  good  times 
at  home;  how  we  help  each  other  at  home;  what  we  do  on  stormy 
days. 
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2.  Protection  and  Care  the  School  Gives 

Why  we  like  to  come  to  school ;  sharing  class  property  with  chil- 
dren of  another  class;  entertaining  another  class  in  the  assembly. 

3.  Civic  Virtues 

Fair  play ;  promptness  ;  truthfulness ;  care  of  property ;  safety  first. 

a.  Fair  Play.  Between  each  child  and  other  children;  between 
teacher  and  child;  between  child  and  pets. 

b.  Promptness.  In  forming  lines;  in  removing  wraps  quickly; 
in  passing  or  collecting  materials. 

c.  Truthfulness.  With  teacher;  with  playmates;  with  parents. 
(Warning  to  teacher.  Be  careful  to  distinguish  between  untruthful- 
ness and  romancing — harmless  exaggeration.) 

d.  Cai'e  of  Property.  Personal  belongings ;  other  children's  be- 
longings ;  school  property. 

e.  Safely  First.    On  street  and  road;  in  school  yard. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Note :  In  the  C  class  divide  the  time  between  history  and  civics 
as  needed.  Third  grade  work  will  be  given  in  even  years  and  fourth 
grade  work  in  odd  years. 

1.  Servants  of  the  Neighborhood  Who  Furnish  Us  with  the  Neces- 
sities of  Life 

Food — farmer,  grocer,  butcher,  baker;  clothing — merchant,  dress- 
maker, shoemaker;  shelter — carpenter,  painter,  plumber;  health 
care — dentist,  doctor,  nurse,  druggist. 

2.  Civic  Virtues 

Thoroughness;  honesty;  respect  (for  others  and  for  worthy  ser- 
vice and  occupations) ;  patriotism — the  flag;  safety  first. 

a.  Thoroughness.    In  school  work ;  at  home ;  in  service  to  others. 

b.  Honesty.    Eegarding  property  of  others;  in  work;  in  play. 

c.  Respect.  For  parents  and  older  people;  for  the  blind,  the  lame; 
for  teacher  and  others  in  authority ;  for  other  children ;  for  worthy 
service  and  occupations. 

d.  Patriotism.  Commence  to  think  about  people  of  other  lands, 
to  hear  about  foi'eign  children  and  ways  different  from  our  own;  to 
learn  about  foreign  flags  as  our  own ;  to  find  out  where  our  flag 
goes  on  our  ships,  and  what  our  flag  means. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Servants  of  the  Neighborhood 

Postman ;  lampligliter ;  road  mender ;  wireman ;  conductor ;  motor- 
man;  forester;  game  warden;  constable;  justice  of  tlie  peace. 

2.  Civic  Virtues 

Courage — Physical,  normal,  self-control;  thrift;  perseverance; 
sense  of  personal  responsibility ;  Americanism ;  safety  first. 

a.  Courage.  Physical ;  moral  self-control — at  home  ;  in  school ; 
at  play. 

b.  Thrift.  Care  in  use  of  school  materials ;  care  in  spending  of 
money,  to  get  the  good  article  rather  than  the  cheap  one;  to  save 
money;  to  save  time;  to  save  food. 

c.  Perseverance.  In  doing  the  right  thing,  at  work  or  at  play; 
distinguish  between  persevering  and  simply  trying. 

d.  Responsihilitif.  For  rights  of  others;  for  condition  of  school 
materials  and  school  building;  for  proper  use  of  public  property. 

e.  Patriotism.  What  it  means ;  what  it  requires ;  how  to  display 
the  flag ;  the  Red  Cross  and  what  it  stands  for. 

f.  Self-Control.  At  home,  at  school,  at  work;  at  play — when 
sorely  tempted. 

FIFTH  YEAR 

1.  Our  Neighborhood 

School;  library;  post-office;  churches;  roads  and  streets;  water 
supply ;  electricity ;  telephone ;  automobile ;  trolley ;  police  protection ; 
fire  protection. 

2.  Civic  Virtues 

Helpful  initiative;  self-reliance;  the  flag — our  own  flag,  the  flag 
of  other  nations ;  safety  first. 

a.  Helpful  Initiative.  In  directing  one's  own  work  and  play; 
when  to  lead  and  when  to  follow;  interest  in  schoolroom  activities; 
resourcefulness  in  carrying  out  worth-while  suggestions. 

b.  Self -Reliance.  At  home,  in  schools;  confidence,  as  in  swim- 
ming or  other  sport;  in  Avorking  out  school  problems. 
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c.  Patriotism.  How  to  live  for  one's  country;  good  citizenship; 
America  needs  educated  citizens. 

SIXTH  YEAR 

Note:  Divide  the  time  in  the  B  class  between  history  and  civics. 
Give  fifth  grade  work  in  even  calendar  years  and  sixth  grade  work 
in  odd  calendar  years. 

1.  Organization  for  Service 

The  central  thonght  for  grade  six  is  the  kind  of  organized  service 
that  may  be  rendered  through  vocations,  and  the  need  for  such 
service. 

2.  Doing  the  World's  Work 

Various  activities — agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  profes- 
sional— can  be  studied  as  an  introduction  to  this  phase  of  community 
life.  Boys  and  girls  must  come  to  realize  that  the  world's  work  can 
be  done  perfectly  only  by  organized  cooperation,  in  which  they  are 
to  take  part. 

3.  Eliminate  Friction 

No  business  enterprise  can  be  operated  without  involving  the  inter- 
ests of  employer,  employee,  and  the  general  public.  Each  owes  certain 
obligations  to  the  others,  in  order  to  insure  the  service  necessary 
for  the  public  welfare. 

4.  Playing  the  Game 

Conflicting  interests  will  become  apparent,  and  the  need  for  some 
power  that  can  inteiwene  and  harmonize  will  be  equally  plain.  Obedi- 
ence to  law  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  guarantee  the  rights  of 
all.  All  must  be  good  sports  and  play  the  game  according  to  the 
rules.    Teamwork  is  as  necessary  in  work  as  in  play. 

5.  Individual  Responsibility 

Citizenship  is  not  something  to  come ;  it  began  with  birth  and  is 
a  life  possession.  Consequently,  each  young  citizen  is,  in  a  measure, 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  his  community.  Good  citizenship, 
moreover,  must  bo  active,  not  passive;  and  this  requires  thorough 
education  and  continuous  training. 

6.  Suggestions  as  to  Method 

A  brief  study  should  be  made  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  com- 
jnunity  by  individuals  such  as  the  farmer^  the  grocer,  the  druggist. 
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the  doctor:  Where  they  get  materials  needed  in  their  work;  how 
the  work  of  each  is  helped  by  the  work  of  others;  how  the  practice 
of  the  civic  virtnes  helps  in  promoting  cooperation. 

The  communities  of  the  state  fall  naturally  into  four  groups ;  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  mining,  residential.  Pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  will  be  mainly  concerned  with  the  agricultural. 

7.    Type  Study — Agricultural  Activities 

a.  Scicuring  Information.  This  study  should  begin  as  before  with 
a  discussion  of  the  service  rendered  by  individuals,  as  doctor,  nurse, 
etc.  Are  these  individuals  resident  or  non-resident?  Then  will  fol- 
low a  study  of  what  the  people  of  the  homes  represented  in  the  class 
do  for  a  living.  Evidently  in  a  rural  community  agricultural  activi- 
ties will  stand  out  most  prominently.  What  are  these  activities? 
Children  can  bring  information  from  parents  or  a  committee  can 
be  delegated  to  visit  some  large,  successful  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  secure  the  information,  and  to  report.  Such  committee 
should  be  definitely  posted  with  questions  to  be  asked. 

b.  What  the  Farmers  Produce  that  Peo^ile  Need.  Food  products: 
grain;  cattle;  dairy  products;  clothing;  wool;  other  products. 

c.  Serx:iice  Rendered  hy  the  Farmer  to  Other  Communities.  Local 
markets ;  nearby  towns  and  cities ;  distant  markets ;  methods  of  ship- 
ment ;  the  steps  necessary  to  preserve  the  food  for  distant  shipping ; 
routes  of  travel  and  location  of  markets ;  dependence  of  towns  and 
cities  upon  the  farmers ;  farm  help  from  towns  and  cities ;  value  and 
importance  of  cooperation, 

d.  Service  Rendered  J)y  Other  Communities  to  the  Farmers.  Food 
and  clothing — productions  of  other  farms  or  other  climates,  as  well 
as  manufactured  articles  of  food;  farm  implements;  building  and 
fertilizing  materials  ;  communities  that  furnish  and  that  manufacture 
these  needed  materials ;  dependence  of  farmers  upon  towns  and 
cities ;  country  boys  and  girls  Avorking  in  towns  and  cities ;  value  and 
importance  of  cooperation. 

e.  Conditions  Under  Which  Men  Work.  Advantages  of  farm  life 
and  labor.  The  teacher  should  list  the  advantages  of  country  life 
and  work  over  city  life  and  work.  Unfavorable  conditions  in  farm 
life;  how  they  can  be  made  better.  Disadvantages  of  city  work  for 
country  boys  and  girls.  Why  boys  and  girls  should  work  on  the 
farm,  cooperative  service.   How  to  make  rural  life  attractive. 

f.  The  Triangle  of  Relationships.  Here  also  the  children  should 
be  led  to  see  how  the  constant  application  of  the  civic  virtues  is 
necessary  to  happy  harmonious  group-action ;  and  how  differences 
and  difficulties  arise  because  some  of  these  have  not  been  practiced. 
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The  farmer  and  his  hel^) — reasonable  hours  and  pay ;  safeguarding 
health ;  good  homes. 

The  farmer  and  the  public — importance  of  maximum  production ; 
quality  of  product. 

The  help  and  the  farmer — importance  of  faithful  service;  diffi- 
culties of  farming  conditions,  such  as  weather,  and  need  of  reason- 
ableness on  the  part  of  help ;  care  of  farm  propei'ty. 

The  help  and  the  public — need  of  maximum  production,  and  con- 
servation of  food. 

The  public  and  the  farmer — need  of  good  roads,  good  laws,  good 
schools,  reasonable  prices  for  products,  and  other  good  conditions 
that  will  encourage  young  people  to  stay  on  the  farm. 

The  public  and  the  lielp — need  of  conditions  that  will  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  workers  in  the  country ;  good  schools, 
churches,  roads,  transportation  facilities. 

This  triangle  might  also  take  the  form  of  the  interrelations  of 
urban  and  rural  communities  and  the  general  public. 

g.  The  Function  of  Public  Officials.  Why  they  are  necessary — 
fair  play  in  the  game;  how  they  are  chosen — emphasis  should  be 
laid  upon  the  fact  tliat  they  are  representatives  chosen  by  some  of 
the  people  for  all  of  the  people,  including  the  children.  This  should 
be  very  simple  and  elementary  in  character.  Election  day  will  prob- 
ably be  enough  to  impress  this  fact. 

h.  Cooperating  tvith  Puhlic  Officials.  The  fundamental  purpose 
shoiild  be  to  lead  the  children  to  understand  that  public  officials  are 
servants  of  the  people,  chosen  by  them  for  very  specific  purposes; 
that  tliese  public  officials  can  properly  do  their  work  only  when  the 
people  cooperate;  and  that  the  children  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
people,  although  the  privilege  of  helping  to  choose  public  officials 
is  withheld  from  them  until  they  are  older. 

i.  How  People  hij  Organizing  Secure  Better  Cooperation.  Here 
again  may  come  a  summary  of  the  cooperative  activity  noted  above. 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Note:  In  the  A  class  eighth  grade  civics  will  be  given  in  the  odd 
calendar  years. 

1.    The  Community  Idea 

a.  Our  relation  with  other  people. 

b.  The  first  community  we  know^ — the  home. 

c.  Other  communities  closely  related  to  us — school,  church 
neighborhood,  industry,  the  State. 

cl.    How  communities  grow. 
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e.  Political   communities  —  township,  borough,   city,  county, 

state,  nation. 

f.  The  citizen  and  his  government — What  is  a  citizen?  What 

is  an  alien?  Ways  by  which  a  person  becomes  a  citizen. 
How  a  foreigner  is"^  naturalized.  Imparting  American  ideals. 
The  place  of  the  citizen  in  his  community. 

2.    Elements  of  Welfare 

a.  Health 

(1)  Why  important.  Factors  in  good  health:  pure  air, 
pure  water;  pure  food;  freedom  from  contagious  disease. 

(2)  How  the  Younff  Citizen  may  Cooperate.  Fly  and 
mosquito  campaigns.  Class  reports  on  the  following:  water 
supply,  milk  supply ;  screening  of  food  in  nearby  grocery 
stores ;  healtli  precautions  in  nearby  creamery. 

(3)  Organizations.  Junior  Civic  League;  Boy  Scouts; 
Girl  Scouts;  Camp  Fire  (iirls;  Athletic  Club;  First  Aid 
Club;  Health  Crusaders;  Junior  Red  Cross. 

b.  Protection  of  life  and  property 

(1)  Importance  of  security. 

(2)  Dangers  which  threaten  life  and  property — accident; 
fire;  fraud  and  dishonesty;  violence,  tree  and  plant  blight; 
insects  ;  vermin  ;  wild  animals ;  floods. 

(3)  Ho}c  the  young  citizen  may  cooperate.  Preventing 
defacement  and  destruction  of  property;  war  against  tree 
pests;  tent  caterpillar  campaigns;  making  of  health  and 
safety  first  posters  by  art  classes ;  observations  of  violations 
of  laws ;  use  of  fire-hazard  home  inspection  blanks,  prepared 
by  State  Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention;  investigation  of  dis- 
honest methods  of  weights  and  measures  and  of  how  these 
are  discovered  and  prevented. 

(4)  Organizations.  Safety  first  clubs;  bird  clubs;  junior 
civic  leagues. 

c.  Education 

(1)  Pixblic  schools. 

(2)  Private  institutions  of  learning. 

(3)  Other  educational  agencies. 

(4)  Survey  of  public  educational  agencies — local,  state, 
national. 

(5)  How  the  young  citizen  may  cooperate.  Newspaper 
clippings;  student  committees:  to  prepare  opening  exercises; 
to  plan  entertainments  and  special  progTams ;  investigations 
and  reports  on  vocational  opportunities  in  vicinity;  school 
exhibitions  planned  and  given  by  pupils. 

(6)  Organizations.  Library  club;  musical  clubs;  local 
history  club. 
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d.  Recreation. 

(1)  What  it  is — wlio  needs  it— social  value. 

(2)  Public  agencies.  Playgrounds  and  their  use;  parks 
and  their  value  —  national  parks;  libraries,  museums; 
services  of  the  schools. 

(3)  Private  agencies.  Means  of  travel;  the  "movies"; 
theatres,  concerts,  lectures;  scout  organizations. 

(4)  The  right  of  leisure.  What  it  means  to  "have  a 
good  time";  harmful  amusements;  what  to  do  after  school; 
the  best  kind  of  vacations. 

(5)  Hoiv  the  young  citizen  mag  cooperate.  Community 
choruses;  community'  Christmas  tree;  collection  of  pictures 
illustrating  forms  of  recreation;  making  programs  for 
socials ;  plans  for  field  day ;  apparatus  for  playground. 

(6)  Organization.  Baseball,  basketball,  tennis,  swim- 
ming, walking;  Camera  club;  social  club;  musical  club; 
nature  study  club. 

e.  Community  Planning. 

(1)  How  certain  communities  are  laid  out — Philadel- 
phia, Washington ;  our  own  neighborhood. 

(2)  Essential  systems — difficulties  to  overcome. 

(3)  Streets  and  highways — construction,  cleaning,  light- 
ing, trees  and  parkways. 

(4)  Problems  of  location  —  electric  railroads,  bridges, 
steam  railroads. 

(5)  Keeping  the  community  attractive — beautifying  the 
unsightly  places;  care  of  houses  and  lawns. 

(6)  How  the  young  citizen  niay  cooperate.  Clean-up 
days ;  keeping  of  buildings  and  grounds  clean ;  Arbor  Day 
exercises — planting  trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  around  schools; 
preparation  and  care  of  window  boxes;  outlining  of  pro- 
gram for  inprovement  of  highways;  turning  vacant  lots 
into  flower  gardens ;  planning  school  house  and  grounds. 

(7)  Organizations.  Audubon  Societies,  Junior  Civic 
Leagues. 

f.  Communication  and  Transportation.  Conveniences  our 
forefathers  did  not  know ;  what  modern  facilities  have  done  and 
are  doing  for  us ;  convenience — utility — importance  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  town  dweller. 

(1)  Means  of  communication — postal  service — on  land 
and  sea ;  telegraph  and  telephone ;  wireless ;  agencies  for 
collecting  and  distributing  news. 


(2)  Means  of  transportation — roads  and  turnpikes;  sail- 
boats and  steamboats;  railroads;  street  railways  and  inter- 
urban  lines;  automobiles;  motor  trucks;  aeroplanes. 
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(3)  Problems  of  control  and  administration — wliy  con- 
trol is  necessary ;  franchises  and  tlieir  abuse ;  financing  pub- 
lic utilities ;  public  service  commissions  and  their  work ; 
idea  of  government  ownership. 

(4)  Responsibility  for  good  service — public  officials;  ex- 
ecutives and  managers;  employes;  citizens. 

(5)  Movements  of  the  people  from  one  part  of  our 
country  to  another — incomers  from  abroad ;  purposes ;  ef- 
fects; how  received;  whether  further  migration  is  desirable. 

(6)  How  the  yowng  citizen  mnij  cooperate.  Collections 
of  cartoons  and  illustrations  from  daily  papers  and  maga- 
zines ;  visits  to  and  reports  on  work  of :  telephone  exchange ; 
post  office ;  newspaper  office ;  collections  of  pictures  for  fil- 
ing on  communication  facilities;  making  of  wireless  outfit; 
collections  of  various  blanks  used,  in  communications 
(cables,  telegrams,  money  orders)  arranged  neatly  on  card- 
boards for  exhibition ;  investigations  of  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  local  road  construction;  plans  illustrating  good  and 
poor  roads ;  maps  showing  suggested  improvements ;  collec- 
tions of  road  materials;  maps  illustrating  lighting  systems 
for  streets  and  highways;  observations  of  violations  of 
speed  laws  on  the  local  highways. 

g.    Wealth  (G-etting  a  Living) 

(1)  Importance — definition;  why  we  want  it;  public  and 
privatte  wealth. 

(2)  Obtaining  wealth — sources:  national  resources,  labor 
forms ;  leading  forms  of  industrial  activity ;  community 
organizations  to  encourage  industry:  granges,  farm  bureaus, 
dairymen's  leagues,  stock  breeders'  associations,  agricultur- 
al societies. 

(3)  How  the  government  encourages  industrial  activity. 
Experiment  stations;  distributing  information;  protection 
of  travel ;  patents  and  copyrights ;  protection  of  workers ; 
protection  of  property;  regulation  of  corporations,  limits 
of  governmental  power. 

(4)  The  right  use  of  wealth.  Family  budgets;  means  of 
investment ;  banks ;  trust  companies.  Conservation  of  natur- 
al resources :  land ;  forests ;  water  power ;  minerals. 

(5)  Hoio  the  yomig  citizen  may  cooperate.  School  banks: 
family  budgets;  collections  of  thrift  bulletins;  reports  and 
investigations  of  local  prices;  comparing  prices  received 
by  the  farmers  with  prices  paid  in  cities  and  towns  where 
produce  is  finally  consumed.  Making  maps  indicating 
natural  resources  of  community. 

(6)  Organizations.  Thrift  clubs;  Christmas  and  vaca- 
tion clubs;  garden  clubs;  canning  clubs;  pig  and  poultry 
clubs ;  school  garden  armies ;  fruit  clubs ;  potato  clubs ;  corn 
clubs. 
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Care  of  the  Unfor^timate 

(1)  The  poor — causes  of  poverty;  unwise  charity; 
private  relief  agencies ;  public  I'elief  agencies. 

(2)  The  physically  afflicted — blind;  deaf  and  dumb; 
tubercular ;  epileptic. 

(0)  The  mentally  afflicted — difference  between  insane 
and  feeble-minded ;  need  of  special  care. 

(4)  Hoiv  the  young  citizen  may  cooperate.  Making  toys, 
garments,  and  other  articles  for  needy  children.  Entertain- 
ments, bazaars,  etc.,  to  provide  means  for  relief  of  unfortun- 
ate children;  school  funds  for  childi'en's  hospitals;  weekly 
flower  days  for  a  nearbj'  hospital;  helping  the  disabled  on 
public  highways. 

(5)  Organizations.  Bands  of  Mercy;  sewing  clubs; 
Junior  Red  Cross.  . 

Right  Living 

(1)  Necessity  of  high  moral  standards. 

(2)  What  the  government  can  do  to  promote  them,  and 
what  must  be  done  by  private  agencies. 

(.3)  The  schools  and  right  living — moral  teaching  in  the 
school. 

(4)  Religious  organizations— relations  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  churches. 

(5)  Other  private  agencies  for  moral  betterment — ^Young 
Men's  Christian  Association ;  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

(6)  Wrong-doers.  Reasons  why  people  do  wrong;  how 
the  courts  help  to  assure  justice  between  people;  how  the 
courts  deal  with  law  breakers ;  treatment  of  convicts — old 
ideas;  modern  principles;  helping  criminals  to  reform; 
young  criminals — reason  for  special  treatment ;  methods 
employed. 

(7)  Special  and  constitutional  standards.  Constitu- 
tional safeguards  for  innocent  people;  whether  there 
should  be  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  people;  our 
rights  and  limitations  toward  others;  our  rights  and  limita- 
tions toward  the  government. 

(S)  Survey  of  public  agencies  to  promote  right  living. 
Courts — local — justices  of  peace;  county  judges;  State — su- 
perior and  supreme;  national — district,  circuit  of  appeals, 
supreme.  Executive  officials — local — police,  constable,  sher- 
iff, district  attornev;  State  constabulary,  attorney-general, 
board  of  pardons.  Governor.  National — department  of  jus- 
tice, president. 
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(9)  Hotu  the  young  citizen  niaij  cooperate.  Knowledge 
of  the  law  that  relates  to  good  civic  conduct;  obedience  to 
law. 

3.    How  Society  Cooperates  Through  Government 

a.  Some  American  Ideals  About  Government 

(1)  Majority  rule —  What  it  is  and  why  we  have  it; 
methods  of  obtaining  Jiuthority — war  vs.  the  ballot;  what 
majority  rule  implies  as  to  minority  conduct;  abuses  which 
must  be  guarded  against — restriction  of  free  speech,  of  a 
free  press,  etc. 

(2)  Eepresentative  government — Why  necessary  in  mod- 
ern countries ;  landmarks  in  the  history  of  repx'esentative 
government,  with  special  emphasis  on  England  and  the 
United  States;  relation  of  political  parties  to  represen- 
tative govei-nnient. 

Note:  At  this  point,  or  earlier,  classes  may  be  organized 
to  conduct  business  in  parliamentary  form,  for  example,  as 
school  villages. 

(3)  Federal  system.  Why  we  have  it  (review  making 
of  United  States  Constitution)  ;  powers  of  nation  and  pow- 
ers of  states ;  government  of  territories  and  possessions ; 
making  new  states. 

(4)  Division  of  functions.  The  three  departments:  leg- 
islative, executive,  judicial;  check  and  balance  idea; 
whether  it  can  be  carried  too  far. 

(5)  Constitutions.  Importance  in  a  democracy;  con- 
tents of  our  national  constitution ;  progress  of  amendment ; 
state  constitutions — Pennsylvania. 

(6)  Difference  from  other  governments;  English  Cabinet 
system ;  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(7)  Types  of  local  government.  Township,  county,  bor- 
ough; powers  and  duties;  relation  to  legislature;  proposed 
reforms. 

(8)  Our  relation  to  other  countries.  Ambassadors,  min- 
isters, and  consuls.  Arl)itration — treaties;  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  The  League  of  Nations. 

b.  Hoio  Our  Lams  Are  Made  and  Enforced 

(1)  Importance  of  law  making. 

(2)  Origin  of  laws.  Custom — "unwritten  laws";  public 
sentiment ;  desire  of  private  citizens  or  organizations,  recom- 
mendations of  executives  or  legislators. 

(3)  National  law  making.  Congress:  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  Senate ;  steps  in  passing  a  bill ;  the  work  of 
committees. 

(4)  Enforcing  national  laws.  The  President  and  his 
Cabinet — their  powers  and  duties;  special  commissions. 

(5)  Limitations  on  the  law  making  power.  The  courts 
and  constitutionality;  powers  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 
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(6)  Law  making  in  states.  The  General  Assembly — 
composition,  fnuctions,  comparison  with  national  law 
making. 

(8)  Local  law  making.  Borough  councils;  township 
officers  with  legislative  powers;  county  commissioners; 
school  boards. 

(9)  Administering  local  laws.  Borough:  chief  burgess; 
borough  council;  county:  commissioners;  sheriff;  district 
attorney ;  township :  commissioners ;  supervisors ;  assessor ; 
constable;  tax  collector. 

(10)  Direct  legislation.  Idea  of  New  England  town 
meeting;  initiative  and  referendum;  how  far  possible  and 
desirable. 

(11)  Eemoving  unworthy  officials.  Removing  by  ap- 
pointing officer;  impeachment;  recall;  civil  service  laws. 

(12)  Getting  good  government.  Can  there  be  too  much 
law  making ;  getting  good  men  to  serve ;  responsibility  of 
the  individual  citizen. 

Elections  and  Political  Parties 

(1)  Meaning  and  importance  of  voting. 

(2)  Who  may  vote  in  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  How  voting  is  done  in  this  Commonwealth. 

(4)  Form  of  ballot  in  Pennsylvania. 

(5)  The  Australian  ballot  system. 

(6)  Nominating  candidates — petition;  convention.  Di- 
rect primaries:  method  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(7)  Election — dates;  officers  chosen.  The  Presidential 
campaign. 

(8)  Political  parties — why  formed;  how  managed;  con- 
duct of  campaigns ;  weakness ;  making  parties  useful. 

(9)  Proposed  election  reforms — short  ballot;  propor- 
tional representation;  non-partisan  elections. 

(10)  Responsibility  for  good  government — interest  of 
voters;  parties  as  agents,  not  as  masters;  independent  think- 
ing; when  elections  are  really  representative. 

Hotv  the  Government  is  Supported 

(1)  Expenditures.  Chief  objects;  distribution  among 
national,  state,  and  local  governments. 

(2)  Taxes.  Desirable  qualities;  principal  forms;  distri- 
bution among  national,  state  and  local  governments ;  how 
levied  and  collected ;  special  iises  of  taxing  power. 

(3)  Other  sources  of  revenue.    Forms;  distribution. 

(4)  Loans  and  debts.  When  borrowing  money  is  desir- 
able ;  methods  of  obtaining  it ;  public  debts. 

(5)  Public  land  and  property.  Parks,  forest  I'eserves; 
land  for  sale ;  reclamation  service ;  public  buildings. 
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(6)  Proposed  reforms  in  public  finances.  Budgets; 
scientific  assessment ;  other  improvements. 

(7)  Support  through  loyalty.  Oaths  of  offices;  treason; 
obedience  to  law;  defense  of  law  and  order. 

(8)  Support  through  service  Jury  service;  military 
service;  voting;  study  of  public  problems;  participation  in 
social  activities. 

(9)  How  the  young  citizen  may  cooperate.  Making  of 
labor-saving  devices  for  home ;  plans  for  improvement  of 
home  to  save  steps  and  labor ;  making  of  playground  appa- 
ratus ;  civic  scrapbooks ;  making  of  books  illustrative  of  life 
in  different  sections  of  our  country;  charts  showing  how 
county  and  state  departments  help  in  securing  elements  of 
welfare ;  exhibitions  of  work ;  poster  committees ;  class 
forums  on  welfare  questions,  such  as  child  labor,  tenements, 
city  improvements. 

(10)  Organizations.  Home  economics  clubs;  Knights  of 
King  Arthur;  Junior  Ked  Cross;  Junior  Civic  Leagues. 

V.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HEALTH,  INCLUDING 
PHYSICAL  TRAINING  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 

F[h\^T  PART 

A.    POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

1.    Conditions  to  be  Considered 

a.  Children.  Number  and  ages  of  children  attending  school ;  dis- 
tance walked  to  school ;  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  done  at  home 
before  and  after  school ;  kind  of  instruction  given  previously  in  phy- 
sical education ;  special  attention  to  children  entering  school  for  the 
first  time,  who  have  not  had  previous  instruction ;  abnormal  chil- 
dren who  Avill  require  any  modification  of  the  work ;  selection  of 
those  pupils  who  show  a  tendency  for  natural  leadership. 

b.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Space  Availahle.  Arrangement  of  seats, 
desks,  stove  and  other  furniture  in  room ;  kind  of  playground  around 
building,  size,  levelness,  soil,  trees,  etc ;  improvements  that  can 
be  made  indoors  and  outdoors  to  provide  further  space. 

c.  Equipment.  Plan  to  secure  some  inexpensive  equipment  for 
playing,  biiying  a  little  at  a  time.  Provide  indoor  baseball,  bean 
bags,  bats,  quoits  and  volley  ball  or  basketball.  Apparatus  that 
can  be  constructed  by  the  boys  or  made  at  home  as  teeter  board, 
giant  stride,  chinning  bar,  standard  for  high  jump,  jumping  pit, 
swings,  tennis  court. 
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d.  Covimumty  Attitude.  Try  to  secure  cooperation  of  parents 
through  local  organizations,  as  parent-teacher  associations,  church  or 
social  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  AV.  C.  A.,  scouts  or  Red  Cross.  Invite 
parents  to  visit  school  frequently. 

e.  Arrangement  of  Program..  Best  time  for  i>lay  period;  oppor- 
tunities for  correlation  with  other  subjects  as  nature  study,  pro- 
ject work,  etc.,  activities  for  the  noon  hours.  In  the  majority  of 
schools  of  this  type  all  children  must  take  the  relief  drills  together 
and  usually  must  have  their  play  periods  together.  It  is  well  to 
form  two  groups  in  all  but  the  smaller  schools,  and  teach  games 
adapted  to  older  children  part  of  the  time  while  younger  ones  play 
separately.  The  division  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  age,  size 
and  strength,  rather  than  by  grades. 

Older  pupils  should  be  trained  to  assist  the  teachers  in  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  games,  and  to  conduct  relief  drills.  It 
is  well  to  give  all  a  chance  sooner  or  later,  selecting,  however,  the 
more  capable  pupils  first. 

f.  Selection  of  Material.  Exercises  should  not  be  too  difficult 
for  the  younger  group ;  each  position  of  an  exercise  should  be  defi- 
nite and  exact;  select  exercises  that  involve  the  larger  muscle 
groups;  they  should  be  corrective  to  counteract  the  effect  of  poor 
seating,  to  overcome  awkwardness,  to  develop  ideals  of  habitual 
good  posture,  and  to  teach  correct  habits  of  walking  and  marching. 
Effort  should  be  made  to  give  exercises  that  will  be  interesting  and 
pleasurable,  and  suitable  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

g.  Types  of  Work.  The  work  suggested  as  suitable  is  divided 
into  three  different  parts:  (1)  marching,  (2)  relief  drills,  (3)  rec- 
reation. Story  plays  should  be  also  be  given  in  those  schools  where 
it  is  possible,  that  is  when  the  majority  of  the  children  are  in  grades 
one,  two  or  three.  Material  for  all  types  of  work  is  fully  outlined 
in  the  syllabus  in  physical  education  for  grades  1 — 8. 

(1)  Marching.  It  is  suggested  that  correct  forms  of  mark- 
ing time  and  marching  be  used  in  dismissing  pupils  at  recess, 
noon  and  night,  placing  special  emphasis  on  rhythm,  keeping 
in  step  and  correct  carriage  of  body. 

(2)  Relief  Drills.  It  is  advisable  that  at  least  two  drills  be 
given  each  day,  preferably  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  of  at  least  five  minutes'  duration.  Considering  the 
fact  that  rural  teachers  will  have  little  time  to  devote  to  formal 
work  we  suggest  that  the  morning  relief  period  be  of  more  or 
less  formal  nature. 
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(3)  Afternoon  Periods.  These  should  be  devoted  to  more 
informal  work,  for  which  purpose  the  following  mimetic  exer- 
cises are  suggested. 

(a)    Throwing  a  base  ball 


(g)  Shoveling  snow 

(h)  Picking  cherries  j  ' 

Pupils  should  be  capable  of  performing  each  set  of  relief  exer- 
cises quite  proficiently  before  starting  a  new  set. 

(4)  Recreation.  If  possible,  at  least  one  recess  period  should 
be  supervised  by  the  teacher  each  day  out  of  doors.  If  this  is 
impossible,  indoor  games  should  be  conducted  in  the  schoolroom. 

h.  Fresh  air,  Yentilation  and  Temperature.  All  exercises  and 
games  should  be  taken  out  of  doors  whenever  possible.  When  taken 
indoors  the  windows  should  always  be  opened  from  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. Common  sense  must  be  the  guide  during  extreme  cold,  and 
high  winds,  in  order  to  adjust  conditions  to  prevent  pupils  catching 
cold. 

The  temperature  of  the  room  during  exercises  should  not  register 
above  sixty-eight  nor  below  sixty  degrees,  the  best  temperature  be- 
ing between  sixty  and  sixty-five  degrees. 

In  addition  every  room  should  be  aired  out  by  widely  opening  all 
windows  for  two  or  three  minutes!  several  times  a  day.  When  this  is 
done  during  school  sessions,  all  the  pupils  should  be  engaged  in 
playing  an  active  game,  in  marching  or  running,  or  should  face  the 
windows  and  take  deep  breathing  exercises. 

Whenever  in  the  classroom,  unless  the  classroom  temperature  is 
below  sixty  degrees,  all  pupils  should  remove  all  wraps  of  any  kind, 
such  as  overcoats,  sweaters,  overshoes,  and  scarfs. 

Pupils  should  face  the  open  windows  for  breathing  exercises.  Cer- 
tain pupils  should  be  appointed  whose  particular  duty  it  is  to  open 
the  windows  when  the  command  "Prepare  for  exercise"  is  given. 

2.  Preparation 

The  lesson  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  before  the  presenting 
of  it  to  the  class.  The  teacher  should  not  consult  her  manual  during 
the  teaching  of  the  lesson.  To  do  so  admits  lack  of  preparation,  and 
tends  to  lower  the  pupils'  confidence  in  the  teacher's  knowledge  and 
ability.   To  obtain  efficient  and  valuable  results,  the  subject  matter 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 


Teamster's  warming 
Throwing  snowballs 


For  complete  descrip- 
tion see  Mimetic  Exer- 


Jump  and  clap 
Woodchopping 
Scythe  swinging 


.  cises  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation Syllabus  Grades 
I— VIII 
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must  be  mastered  thoroughly.  The  knowledge  of  a  thoroughly  pre- 
pared lesson  will  inspire  self-confidence  in  the  teacher  and  she  will 
feel  more  free  to  give  helpful  and  constructive  criticism  to  the  class, 
and  to  try  to  arouse  the  pupils'  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  work. 
The  commands  should  be  given  clearly  and  promptly,  and  the  move- 
ments should  be  executed  vigorously  and  in  good  form. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  by  the  teacher  in  their  efforts  to 
improve,  and  their  interest  and  cooperation  should  be  aroused  and 
maintained  through  frequent  explanations  of  the  desired  results  of 
certain  exercises,  particularly  those  in  which  the  large  muscle  groups 
function. 

The  teacher  in  learning  the  exercises  should  practice  giving  the 
proper  commands,  using  terse,  crisp  phrases  and  avoiding  lengthy 
explanations.  Keep  in  mind  the  results  to  be  obtained;  namely 
good  posture,  alertness,  accuracy,  control,  recreation  and  endurance. 

3.  Demonstrations 

All  demonstrations  should  be  counter-like.  If  the  pupils  are  to 
take  the  exercise  to  the  left,  it  should  be  demonstrated  to  the  right. 
All  the  exercises  are  to  be  taken  to  the  left  and  right. 

Some  exercises  may  be  demonstrated  best  from  the  side.  Others 
from  the  front,  etc.  Demonstrate  so  as  to  give  the  best  pos- 
sible view  to  the  class.  An  alert,  finished  demonstration  is 
worth  several  explanations  and  gives  the  pupils  an  accurate,  complete 
picture  of  the  exercise. 

4.  Change  of  Front  of  Class 

It  is  impossible  to  see  all  the  movements  of  all  the  pupils  from 
the  same  place,  therefore  it  is  important  that  the  teacher  move 
about  to  different  parts  of  the  room.  The  position  of  the  class  in 
relation  to  the  teacher  may  also  be  changed  by  giving  the  class 
the  commands,  "Left  (vight)— FACE r,  "Half  left  (right)— FACE r 
or  "about — FACE!"  Eemember  that  a  side  or  rear  view  of  the  class 
will  often  reveal  errors  that  are  not  visible  from  the  front. 

5.  Voice 

Pitch  the  voice  to  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  room  without  shout- 
ing. Make  a  sharp  distinction  in  the  tones  of  the  voice  in  giving 
the  preparatory  or  explanatory,  and  the  executive  commands.  Give 
the  explanatory  commands  in  a  natural,  even  voice,  and  the  execu- 
tive command  in  a  sharp,  distinct  voice,  calling  for  instant  action. 
Avoid  loudness,  harshness,  and  monotony  of  voice.  Control  the 
speed  of  exercise  with  the  voice;  BEND!  given  quickly  produces 
a  quick  reaction  •.  B-E-N-D !  given  slowly,  produces  a  slow  move- 
ment. 
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6.  Execution 

Emphasis  must  be  laid  upon  the  form  and  accuracy  of  all  gym- 
nastic movements.  Insist  upon  good  posture,  and  on  correct  and 
energetic  execution  of  all  exercises  at  all  times. 

7.  Corrections 

Correction  of  faults,  both  general  and  individual  is  very  neces- 
sary, and  should  be  given  promptly,  and  as  kindly  and  effectively 
as  possible.  Do  not  use  manual  correction  unless  necessary.  (By 
this  is  meant  handling  or  pushing  pupils  to  place  them  in  cor- 
rect position.)  Give  general  criticism  first,  then  if  necessary,  give 
individual  criticisms.  Minor  faults  may  be  corrected  during  the 
exercise  by  suggestions,  such  as  "Chin  in",  "Head  high",  "Chest 
high",  "Push  hard",  "Reach  as  high  as  possible",  etc.  More  serious 
faults  should  be  corrected  between  exercises.  If  a  number  of  the 
class  fail  to  execute  the  command  properly,  stop  the  exercise  at 
once,  and  give  the  explanation  of  the  exercise  again,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  results  desired  and  the  best  method  of  obtaining  them. 

8.  Progression 

There  must  be  steady  and  gradual  progression  from  lesson  to  les- 
son and  from  grade  to  grade,  otherwise  the  various  physical  activi- 
ties will  seem  too  difficult  to  pupils,  and  all  interest  will  be  lost. 
Variety,  too,  is  essential. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  the  Work 

The  success  of  the  work  depends  to  a  large  degree  xipon  the 
teacher's  personality.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  should  be  one 
of  encouragement  and  enthusiastic  helpfulness.  Observe  the  pro- 
gress of  the  class  and  encourage  them  by  telling  them  when  they 
show  improvement.  By  attacking  the  work  in  an  enthusiastic  man- 
ner; by  combining  patience  with  firmness;  and  by  infusing  into  the 
work  the  wholesome  spirit  of  fair  play,  the  teacher  can  do  wonders 
to  make  the  lesson  of  much  pleasure  and  great  value,  not  only  to 
the  class,  but  to  herself. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

1.  Commands 

Commands  are  needed  when  exercises  are  to  be  performed  by 
classes  in  unison.  A  command  is  a  direction  telling  what  to  do,  fol- 
lowed by  a  signal  telling  when  it  is  to  be  done. 

A  command  must,  therefore,  be  worded  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  exact  unison  in  the  work  of  the  class.  Such  commands  are 
called  "Response  Commands." 
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There  are  three  parts  to  a  response  command: 

1.  Preparatory  or  explanatory  part;  which  should  include  all 
the  necessary  information  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

2.  Pause;  which  gives  the  pupil  time  to  form  a  mental  picture. 

3.  Executive  part;  which  is  the  signal  for  action. 

Examples:  (Note  the  method  of  writing  the  command.  The  dash 
represents  the  pause.) 

Preparatory  Part.  Pause  Executive  Part. 

1.  Arms  forward  —  RAISE! 

2.  Left  sideward  —  LUNGE! 

3.  With  a  quarter  turn 
left,  touch  step  forward 

left  and  arms  sideward  —  RAISE! 

a.  The  Preparatory  Part 

(1)  The  aim  of  the  prepai'atory  part  of  the  command  is  to  ex- 
plain briefly  and  clearly  Avliat  is  to  be  done.  The  command  must 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  or  hotv  it  is  to 
be  done. 

(2)  The  teacher's  voice  should  be  clear  and  vibrant.  The  words 
should  be  spoken  plainly  and  distinctly,  so  that  all  in  the  class 
can  hear.  The  command  must  not  be  given  too  rapidly  or  too  slow- 
ly— the  speed  of  ordinary  conversation  being  best. 

b.  The  Pause 

(1)  Following  the  preparatory  part  s'hould  come  a  pause,  long 
enough  to  enable  the  pupils  to  form  a  complete  mental  picture  of 
what  they  are  to  do.  In  order  to  produce  alertness  and  inhibi- 
tion, the  length  of  the  pause  may,  at  times,  be  varied  in  each  suc- 
cessive command  in  oi'der  that  the  pupils  may  not  know  when  tlie 
executive  part  will  be  given. 

(2)  Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  omitting  the  pause  en- 
tirely, or  of  not  having  it  of  sufficient  length.  The  length  of  the 
pause  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  movement,  and  the  difficulty 
of  coordination,  involved  in  the  command,  and  also  by  the  quick- 
ness with  which  the  exercise  should  be  done. 

Failure  to  give  sufficient  pause  results  in  two  serious  faults  in 
the  class  work,  i.  e.,  the  work  is  not  done  in  unison,  as  some  of 
the  class  have  not  formed  a  complete  mental  picture  of  what  is 
wanted,  and  therefore  are  not  ready  to  act  when  the  executive  part 
of  the  command  is  given ;  and  pupils  who  are  naturally  slow  get 
in  the  habit  of  imitating  the  movements  of  those  in  front  of  them, 
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and  pay  no  attention  to  the  commands  themselves,  making  no  .ef- 
fort to  form  a  mental  picture.  One  of  the  great  values  in  facing 
the  class  at  times  to  the  side  or  rear  is  that  the  child  who  has 
been  in  the  rear  and  copying  now  becomes  a  front  ranker.  The 
failure  to  give  sufficient  pause  destroys  the  alertness  and  inhibi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  results  in  a  slovenly,  disorderly 
appearance  on  the  part  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 

c.    The  Executive  Pii,rt 

(1)  The  executive  part  of  the  command  is  the  signal  for  action. 
It  may  be  formed  in  either  of  two  ways,  i.  e.,  by  taking  the  verb 
fj'om  the  beginning  of  the  preparatory  part  and  using  it  as  the  ex- 
ecutive, or  the  signal  for  action;  as,  (a)  Arms  forward — upward — ■ 
RAISE!  (b)  Arms  sideward-downward — LOWER!  or  the  verb 
may  be  used  in  the  preparatory  part  and  numbers  be  used  as  the 
executive;  as  (a)  Raise  arms  forward-upward — ONE!  (b)  Lower 
arms  sideward-downward — TWO ! 

(2)  The  command  of  execution  should  be  given  sharply  and 
distinctly,  not  necessarily  in  a  louder  voice  tlian  that  used  for  the 
exj^lanatory  part,  but  in  a  clear  incisive  and  stimulating  tone;  it 
should  have  real  "jump"  in  it. 

2.    Rhythmic  Exercises  (by  count) 

Rhythmic  exercises  are  movements  or  combinations  of  movements 
repeated  a  number  of  times,  in  a  given  time  of  rhythm.  The  rhythm 
is  set  by  the  teacher,  who  at  the  same  time  may  indicate  the  move- 
ments, while  the  pupils  mentally  perform  tlie  exercise.  Then  the 
teacher  gives  the  command  "In  rhythm — BEGIN!"  (or,  "In  time — 
BEGIN!")  and  the  class  immediately  begins  the  exercise  and  con- 
tinues until  the  command  '^CLASS — HALT!"  is  given. 

After  the  command  BEGIN !  the  counting  should  start  at  once  and 
continue  throughout  the  exercise.  When  the  pupils  have  become  pro- 
ficient in  doing  it  this  way,  the  teacher  may  stop  counting  at  any 
time  and  tlie  pupils  continue  the  exercise,  keeping  the  rhythm  by 
counting  to  themselves. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  adapt  the  rhythm  to  the  character  of  the 
exercise.  The  tendency  is  to  have  the  rhythm  too  fast,  resulting  in 
inaccuracy  and  loss  of  form.  Movements  involving  large  muscle 
groups  or  body  exercises  require  more  time  than  do  those  of  smaller 
groups.    Respiratory  exercises  should  be  given  slowly. 

A  variety  of  rhythms  may  be  used,  such  as  two-count  (1-2,  1-2)  ; 
four-count  (1-2-3-4,  1-2-8-4);  three-count  (1-2-3,  1-2-3);  six-count 
(1-2-3-4-5-6,  etc.);  eight-count  (1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8,  etc.) 
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Examples  of  Rhijthmic  Exercises 

a.  Preparatory  Part 

Arms  forward  bend — ONE 
Arms  sideward  fling — TWO 
Arms  forward  hend— THREE 
Fosition— FOUR 

b.  Setting  the  Rhythm 
1-2-84,  1-23-BEGIN 

(The  executive  ''begin"  is  nsed  in  place  of  ''4") 

c.  Executive  Part 
BEGIN! 

d.  Counting 

1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2— CLASS^H  ALT ! 

(If  music  is  nsed  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  counting  throughout  the  exercise,  as  the  rhythm 
of  the  music  sets  the  rhythm  for  the  class.) 

In  order  to  make  the  change  from  left  to  right,  or  from 
right  to  left,  the  teacher  should  substitute  the  words  "Same 
—RIGHT!"  (or  "Same— LEFT !")  for  the  last  two  counts, 
as  1-2-3-4;  1-2-Sixme— RIGHT !  1-2-3-4,  etc. 

To  stop  the  exercise,  the  command.  Class — HALT!'' 
should  be  substituted  for  the  last  two  counts,  as  1-2-3-4, 
1-2-Cl ass— HALT!  In  rhythmic  exercises,  particularly,  it 
is  important  for  the  teacher  to  remember  the  quickness  of 
arrival  of  fatigue.  "Where  he  or  she  is  not  doing  the  exercise 
with  the  class,  there  is  considerable  danger  of  over-exertion. 

3.    Story  Plays 

In  grades  1  and  2,  story  plays  should  take  the  place  of  the  more 
formal  gymnastics.  The  movements  should  be  suggested  by  the 
teacher  or  by  the  pupils  and  should  be  imitative  of  well  known  and 
popular  activities.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  sug- 
gestions, and  to  work  out  imitations  in  their  own  way. 

The  aim  is  to  plan  and  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  into  the  lesson,  breathing,  arm,  leg,  balance,  body,  precipi- 
tant or  quick  movements,  finishing  with  quieting  movements  and 
deep  breathing. 

No  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  uniformity  of  the  work,  and 
no  formal  commands  should  be  used.  All  the  movements  should  be 
large  and  free,  and  should  afford  much  joy  and  pleasure  in  the  doing. 

It  is  well  to  suit  the  story  plays  to  the  season,  as  they  will  then 
make  a  greater  appeal  to  the  children. 
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4.  Rhythmic  Plays  and  Folk  Dancing 

In  rhythmic  plays  or  rhythmic  steps,  the  aim  is  to  give  exercise, 
provide  recreation  and  to  train  the  pupils  in  the  power  of  coordina- 
tion. They  are  used  as  preparatory  and  supplementary  steps  of  folk 
dancing. 

Folk  dances  are  best  practiced  outdoors,  in  gymnasiums,  assembly 
halls,  or  large  corridors.  When  these  are  not  available,  the  teaching 
of  the  separate  steps  in  the  schoolroom  is  recommended. 

5.  Games  and  Contests 

Games  and  contests  provide  plenty  of  exercise  and  great  enjoy- 
ment, and  furnish  a  necessary  outlet  for  the  child's  energies.  If  right- 
ly conducted  and  supervised,  they  afford  splendid  opportunity  for 
mental  and  moral,  as  well  as  physical  development,  as  they  bring 
into  play  courage,  self-control,  presence  of  mind,  strength  of  pur- 
pose, sense  of  fairness,  spirit  of  cooperation,  determination,  quick 
thought,  instantaneous  action,  and  obedience  to  law. 

The  rules  of  the  game  should  be  simple  and  explicit.  Avoid  long, 
unnecessary  explanations,  as  such  result  in  a  rapid  loss  of  interest 
and  waste  of  time.  The  children  want  action.  All  the  rules  must  be 
enforced,  and  all  decisions  must  be  given  quickly,  accurately  and 
justly.  Laxity  and  vagueness  in  this  regard  quickly  lessen  the  child- 
ren's respect  for  the  teacher's  knowledge  and  ability,  and  create  a 
disrespect  for  all  regulations  and  therefore,  lawlessness. 

When  the  whistle  is  heard  everyone  should  immediately  stop 
whatever  he  or  she  is  doing  and  give  absolute  attention  to  the  teacher. 
Perfect  quiet  should  be  maintained  while  the  teacher  explains  any 
changes  she  wishes  to  make  or  new  rules  to  be  added,  makes  correc- 
tions, etc.  Be  firm  in  regard  to  this  point,  as  it  will  save  much  time, 
prevent  the  necessity  for  repetition,  save  future  trouble,  and  diminish 
the  strain  on  the  teacher. 

6.  Plan  of  the  Gymnastic  Lessons 

The  lessons  are  arranged  so  that  all  parts  of  the  body  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  exercise;  therefore,  it  is  important  that  all  the 
exercises  in  the  lesson  be  given,  and  that  the  entire  period  be  not 
spent  in  perfecting  one  or  two  exercises.  No  matter  how  short  the 
period,  every  lesson  must  contain  the  essential  exercises,  namely, 
those  that  improve  the  respiration  and  circulation,  and  those  in 
which  the  large  group  of  muscles  are  used.  Correct  posture  should 
always  be  insisted  upon. 

A  well-balanced  lesson  contains  the  following  exercises: 
a.    Order  Exercises.   Tliese  order  exercises  serve  to  get  the  pupils 
in  order,  to  train  them  in  quick  response,  to  assume  the  correct 
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fundamental  position,  and  to  get  them  ready  for  the  harder  exercises 
to  follow.   They  offer  a  transition  from  mental  activity  to  physical. 

b.  Arm  (Mid  Leg  Exercises.  Here  Ave  have  movements  which  de- 
velop the  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  girdle  and  extremities,  and  tend  to 
elevate  and  broaden  the  chest,  thus  straightening  the  entire  spine 
and  resulting  in  improved  posture  and  more  energetic  respiration. 
Also,  as  large  groups  of  muscles  are  used  in  the  leg  exercises,  the 
circulation  is  equalized  and  stimulated. 

c.  Neck  and  Chest  Exercises.  These  movements  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  upper  trunk,  and  tend  to  improve  the  car- 
riage of  the  head  and  to  expand  and  raise  the  chest,  thus  straighten- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  spine. 

d.  Balance  Exercises.  These  movements  produce  muscular  con- 
traction and  equilibrium  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  re- 
sult in  improved  and  more  graceful  posture,  stimulation  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  tend  to  lessen  the  blood  pressure  by  drawing  the 
blood  to  the  lower  extremities. 

e.  Bodi/  Exercises.  Here  we  use  large  groups  of  muscles.  The 
back  movements  are  to  bring  the  shoulder  blades  into  the  proper 
position,  and  to  strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  back.  The  abdominal 
exercises  are  to  elevate  and  stimulate  the  abdominal  organs,  and  to 
strengthen  the  abdominal  walls.  The  lateral  body  movements 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  waist  and  increase  the  action  of  the 
internal  organs. 

f.  Jumping  Exercises.  Jumping,  hopping  or  marching,  etc., 
should  be  given  to  stimulate  the  circulation  and  respiration ;  to  de- 
velop coordination,  and  to  stimulate  the  nerves  and  muscles. 

g.  Breathing  Exercises.  Deep  breathing  exercises  should  always 
be  given  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  to  regulate  respiration  and  to  lessen 
the  rapid  heart  action.  The  breathing  exercises  may  be  given  in  com- 
bination with  slow  leg  or  slow  arm  movements. 

The  pupils  should  always  face  the  open  windows  during  all 
breathing  exercises. 

The  value  and  effect  of  the  different  exercises  should  be  told  to  the 
children  by  the  teacher. 

7.    Arrangement  of  Class  for  Exercise 

a.  In  the  Classroom.  To  gain  standing  position.  At  the  com- 
mand "Prepare  for  exercise!"  the  pupils  quickly  clear  the  desks. 

"Class — ATTENTION !"  The  pupils  assume  best  active  sitting 
position;  head  and  chest  high,  elbows  back,  without  touching  the 
back  of  the  seat ;  heels  together,  both  feet  on  the  floor,  under  the  desk ; 
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arms  extended  at  the  sides.  "Class  stand — ONE!"  The  pupils  place 
the  right  foot  in  the  aisle.  "TWO!"  The  pupils  rise  quickly  and 
quietly,  and  stand  in  good  position  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  facing 
the  front  of  the  room.  "To  your  places — MARCH!"  The  pupils  march 
forward  and  around  the  seats  to  places  which  have  previously  been 
assigned  to  them  for  exercise.  When  the  pupil  gets  to  his  assigned 
place  he  should  stand  with  his  back  to  the  seat  on  the  left  of  the 
aisle,  in  order  to  permit  others  to  pass  to  assigned  places  with  the 
least  possible  confusion.  "To  the  front — FACE!"  All  pupils  face 
the  front  of  the  room.  "Arms  forward  and  take  distance"  or 
•'Forward — DRESS!"  All  pupils  raise  the  arms  forAvard  and  move 
either  forward  or  backward  until  they  have  sufficient  room.  '^POSI- 
TION!" The  arms  are  lowered  to  the  sides. 

b.  To  Return  to  Seats.  "To  your  seats— MARCH !"  Pupils 
should  return  to  right  side  of  seats.  "Be  seated — ONE!"  Pupils 
place  left  foot  under  the  desk  in  front  of  the  seat.  "TWO !"  Pupils 
sit  in  seats  in  position  of  attention  (see  above).    "Class — -REST!" 

8.  Explanation  of  Terms 

Position:  Fundamental  position  (see  "Explanation  of  Posi- 
tions") 

Eeturn:  Eeturn  to  position  by  reversing  the  order  of  the  move- 
ments in  an  exercise  so  that  the  last  movement  will  bring 
the  body  back  to  the  starting  position. 

Forward:   Toward  the  front. 

Sideward:    To  the  side,  right  or  left,  from  the  median  line  of 

the  body. 
Backward:    Toward  the  rear. 

Upward:    Directly  overhead  (arms  shoulder  distance  apart.) 
Inward:   Toward  and  beyond  the  median  line  of  the  body. 
Forward-upward:    Raising  the  arms  forward  fully  extended, 

elbows  straight  and  carrying  them  upward  to  the  overhead 

position,  shoulder  distance  apart. 
Sideward-ujiward :  Raising  the  arms  sideward,  fully  extended, 

and  carrying  them  upward,  to  the  overhead  position. 

9.  Explanation  of  Positions 

Exercises  are  not  always  started  from  the  fundamental  standing 
position.  At  times  it  is  desirable  to  "fix"  the  arms  or  legs  while 
executing  certain  movements  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  These 
positions  may  also  be  used  as  starting  positions  for  certain  exercises. 
The  principal  so-called  "starting  positions"  with  the  commands,  are 
as  follows; 
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a.  POSITION !  A  conscious  position  of  good  carriage  is  assumed. 
Heels  together,  feet  slightly  turned  outward  to  not  more  than  a 
thirty  degree  angle,  knees  together  and  straight,  hips  back,  chest 
high,  head  erect  with  chin  slightly  drawn  in,  arms  hanging  naturally 
at  the  sides  with  palms  inward,  elbows  and  thumbs  behind  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  thigh,  body  weight  resting  squarely  on  both  feet. 

b.  Hands  on  Hips — PLACE!  The  hands  are  placed  so  that  the 
inner  side  of  the  thumbs  and  the  forefingers  rest  firmly  on  the  hips, 
fingers  closed  and  pointing  forward  and  downward,  thumbs  to  the 
rear,  elbows  pointing  sideward.  The  wrists  must  be  kept  flat.  There 
should  be  a  straight  line  from  the  finger  tips  to  the  elbow. 

c.  Hand  on  Neck — PLACE!  Kaise  the  arms  sideward  and  up- 
ward, placing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck — 
tips  of  the  fingers  just  touching — straight  and  together,  thumb  touch- 
ing the  rest  of  the  hand;  elbows  well  back  in  plane  of  the  back. 

d.  Arms  Upward — BEND!  The  hands  are  raised  smartly.  Place 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  tips  of  the  shoulders,  elbows  well  back, 
xipper  arm  forming  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
sides  of  the  chest,  arms  downward — STRETCH !  Return  snappily 
to  fundamental  position. 

10.   Explanation  of  Movements 

FLING!   Extend  the  mentioned  part  with  a  single  quick  move- 
ment, carrj^ing  the  foot  or  hand  along  the  arc  of  a  circle. 

STRETCH!    Extend  the  part  with  a  single  quick  movement  in 
as  straight  a  line  as  possible. 

RAISE!    Raise  the  part  with  a  gradual,  slow  movement,  as  in 
raising  the  arm  in  a  respiratory  exercise. 

a.  Positions 

(1)  Class— ATTENTION !  The  fundamental  standing  posi- 
tion is  assumed. 

(2)  In  Place— REST!  Pupils  place  the  left  foot  sideward. 
The  body  Aveight  is  equally  distributed  on  both  feet.  Hands 
lightly  clasped  behind  the  back.    Silence  is  maintained. 

(3)  Class — AT  EASE!  When  a  longer  rest  seems  advisable 
after  a  strenuous  period  of  work,  this  command  should  be  given. 
Separate  the  heels  and  stand  in  an  easy  position.  Always  insist 
that  the  pupils  do  not  rest  the  weight  wholly  or  largely  on 
one  foot. 
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b.  Movements  of  the  Arms 

(1)  Arms  sideward — RAISE!  The  arms  are  raised,  fully  ex- 
tended, horizontally  sideward  to  the  height  of  the  shoulder.  The 
palms  of  the  hands  are  held  face  down. 

(2)  Arms  forward  upivard — RAISE!  The  arms  are  raised,  fully 
extended,  forward  and  then  upward  until  they  are  in  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  the  shoulders,  above  the  head.  The  elbows  should  be 
straight  and  there  should  be  a  straight  line  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  finger  tips.  The  shoulders  and  arms  should  be  well  drawn  back 
to  the  ears  and  parallel  to  each  other.  The  head  must  be  kept  erect 
and  the  body  and  legs  straight.  The  palms  of  the  hands  face  each 
other. 

(3)  Arms  ^qnvard — BEND!  The  hands  are  raised  smartly. 
Place  the  finger  tips  on  the  tips  of  the  shoulders,  elbows  well  back, 
upper  arms  forming  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  Arms  downward — '•STRETCH !  Eeturn  snappily 
to  fundamental  position. 

(4)  Arms  forward — BEND!  Tlie  upper  arms  are  raised  hori- 
zontally sideward,  shoulder  height,  the  forearms  are  sharply  bent  to 
front  of  the  upper  arms,  the  fingers,  hands,  wrists  and  forearms 
forming  a  straight  line.  The  finger  tips  should  not  meet  in  front. 
The  palms  of  the  hands  face  down.  The  fingers  and  thumbs  should 
be  kept  close  together. 

(5)  A  combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  these  exercises  may  be 
given,  the  movements  being  arranged  in  any  desired  order  as,  Arms 
forward,  upward,  sidetcard,  dotmicard  and  hackward — STRETCH ! 
BEND!  Each  movement  must  be  fully  completed,  returning  to  the 
arms  upward — bend  position,  before  the  next  movement  is  made. 

(6)  Arms  sideward — FLING!  This  is  usually  taken  from  the 
position  of  arms  forward — bend.  The  arms  are  flung  quickly  out 
sideward  to  the  position  of  arms  sideward  without  moving  the  upper 
arms,  keeping  the  head  back. 

(7)  West  Point  Breathing — ONE!  Keep  hands  close  to  body,  turn 
them  out,  thumbs  first,  while  inhaling.  2'WO!  return  to  position 
while  exhaling. 

c.  Movements  of  the  Legs 

(1)  Heels — 'RAISE!  The  heels  are  raised  from  the  floor  as  high 
as  possible,  keeping  them  together,  the  knees  straight  and  the  body 
erect.   Heels — SINK!   Lower  the  heels  to  the  floor. 
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(2)  Knees — BEND!  Beud  the  knees  as  far  as  possible  keeping 
the  spine  erect  and  the  heels  on  the  floor.  Keep  the  knees  well  apart. 
Knees— STRETCH!    Straighten  knees. 

(3)  Heels — RAISE!  Kaise  heels  as  in  nnmber  one.  Knees — 
BEND!  Bend  the  knees  as  far  as  possible,  keeping  the  heels  raised 
and  together,  and  balancing  on  the  toes.  The  back  is  kept  straight 
and  erect.  Knees — STRETCH !  Straighten  knees,  keeping  heels 
raised. 

(4)  Left  (w  right)  foot  sideicard — PLACE!  Carry  the  foot  to 
the  left  (or  right)  twice  its  length.  Weight  squarely  on  both  feet, 
both  knees  straight.  REPLACE !   Eesnme  the  fundamental  position. 

(5)  Stride-jump  sideicard — JUMP!  The  feet  are  separated  with 
a  little  jump  directly  sideward,  so  they  will  land  approximately  twice 
the  length  of  the  foot  apart.  On  the  second  count  they  are  brought 
together  another  jump. 

(d.)  Movements  of  the  'body 

(1)  Body  forward — BEND!  The  body  is  bent  forward  from^  the 
hips,  holding  the  spine  straight.  The  movement  is  a  slow  one.  The 
shoulders  should  be  kept  facing  straight  to  the  front — both  shoulders 
and  head  should  be  kept  Avell  back.  The  chest  should  be  well  up, 
The  knees  are  held  straight. 

(2)  Body  forward  and  dowmoard — BEND!  The  body  is  bent 
forward  as  in  number  one,  then  doT\Tiward  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
knees  straight.  No  effort  is  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  movement 
to  keep  the  spine  straight. 

(3)  Body  left  (or  right)— BEND!  The  body  is  flexed  to  the  left 
(or  right)  without  twisting.  The  head  is  in  line  with  the  body,  the 
shoulders  square  to  the  front,  and  the  legs  straight. 

(4)  Body  left  (or  right)— TWIST !  The  hips  are  locked— held 
immovable — and  the  twist  is  made  by  turning  the  body  from  above 
the  waist  as  far  as  j)ossible  to  the  left  (or  right).  The  body  is  held 
erect  and  legs  straight  and  immovable.  In  order  to  lock  the  hips, 
the  left  foot  may  be  placed  either  forward  or  sideward  if  the  move- 
ment is  to  be  taken  to  the  left ;  or  the  right  foot  may  be  placed 
either  forward  or  sideward  if  the  movement  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
right. 

(5)  Body  left  (or  body  right)— CIRCLE !  The  body  is  slowly 
bent  to  the  left  (or  right),  then  forward,  then  to  the  right  (or  left), 
then  backward.  Describe  as  large  a  circle  as  possible.  Keep  the 
shoulders  square  to  the  front,  the  chest  well  expanded,  the  hips, 
shoulders  and  head  steady,  and  the  legs  straight. 
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11.  Marching 

Some  form  of  marching  should  be  given  in  every  gymnastic  lesson. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  correct  cari'iage  and  free,  easy,  natural 
swing  of  the  arms;  the  light  elastic  step;  and  the  snappy  rhythm. 
Do  no  allow  one  foot  to  strike  the  floor  with  greater  emphasis  than 
the  other. 

a.  Left  (right) — FACE!  The  turn  involves  a  quarter  turn  to  the 
left  or  right.  If  the  turn  is  to  the  left  at  the  command  FACE!  the 
ball  of  the  left  foot  and  the  heel  of  the  right  foot  are  raised  from  the 
floor,  thus  making  the  turn  come  on  the  heel  of  the  left  foot  assisted 
by  a  slight  push  from  the  ball  of  the  right  foot.  This  is  done  on 
count  ONE!  On  count  TWO!  the  right  foot  is  brought  quickly  up 
to  the  left,  snapping  tlie  heels  together.  Work  for  quick  turns  and 
clean-cut,  snappy  movements.  Facing  should  be  given  at  first  as 
two  commands  with  a  pause  between.  After  a  few  practices,  teach 
facings  on  two  commands  with  vei'y  little  pause  between  the  com- 
mands. 

b.  Mark  time- — 31  ARCH!  or  In  place — MARCH!  The  marching 
is  begun  with  the  left  foot  and  is  continued  in  place  without  moving 
forward  or  backward.  The  knees  are  raised  forward,  lifting  the  foot 
straig'bt  up  about  four  or  five  inches,  the  ankles  are  extended,  the 
toes  pointing  downward.  At  the  command  Class — HALT!  take  one 
more  step  in  place  on  count  ONE!  and  on  count  TWO!  bring  the 
heels  together. 

c.  Forward — 31  ARCH!  At  the  command  "forward"  throw  the 
weight  on  the  right  foot;  at  "march"  step  off'  with  the  left  foot 
a  full  step  about  three  times  the  lengtli  of  the  foot.  Always  dress 
after  marching  or  mai'king  time. 

d.  Class — HALT!  This  is  the  only  command  that  will  bring  to  a 
standstill  a  class  that  is  marching.  Any  other  command  should 
merely  designate  a  change  of  direction  or  a  new  formation,  which 
is  executed  and  the  marching  is  continued.  Two  counts  are  required 
in  coming  to  halt,  the  heels  being  brought  together  on  the  second 
count. 

12.  Mimetic  Exercises 

a.    Teamster's  Warming  6  8  Tempo 

(1)  With  a  quarter  turn  to  the  left,  jump  to  a  side  stride 
position,  raising  the  arms  sideward,  palms  facing  forward — ONE! 

(2)  Jump  with  feet  together,  flinging  the  arms  across  the  body 
so  that  each  hand  is  on  the  opposite  slioulder — TWO!  Kepeat  until 
whole  turn  is  msxde— THREE!   FOUR!   FIVE!    SIX!  SEVEN! 
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EIGHT!  On  eight,  come  to  position  by  jumping  with  the  feet  to- 
gether and  lowei'ing  the  arms.    Repeat,  starting  to  the  right, 
b.    Wood  Cliopping  3  4  Tempo 

(1)  Jump  to  a  side-stride  position,  twisting  the  body  to  the  left 
and  clasping  the  hands  over  the  left  shoulder — ONE! 

(2)  Bending  the  body  forward  downward,  swing  the  arms  forward 
and  downward  to  the  floor — TWO! 

(3)  Body  raising  and  twisting  to  the  right,  swing  the  clasped 
hands  forward  upward  and  over  the  right  shoulder — THREE! 

(4)  Bending  the  body  forward  downward,  swing  the  arms  for- 
ward and  downward  to  the  floor — FOUR!  Repeat,  coming  to  posi- 
tion on  count  four  by  jumping  with  feet  together  and  lowering  arms. 
Repeat,  starting  to  the  right. 

For  descriptions  of  other  mimetic  exercises  see  Syllabus  in  Physi- 
cal Education,  Grades  I-VIII. 

13.  Athletics 

By  athletics  we  mean  competitive  sports  and  games,  such  as  the 
running  of  short  distances,  racing  start,  hurdling,  chinning,  broad 
jumping,  high  jumping,  basketball,  baseball,  soccer,  hockey,  volley 
ball,  SAvimming,  etc. 

The  aim  should  be  to  organize  the  athletics  so  as  to  give  everyone 
a  chance,  to  make  the  work  interesting  and  beneficial  for  all,  rather 
than  to  train  a  few  of  the  best  athletes  for  a  single  representative 
team. 

14.  Relief  Drills 

Secure  cooperation  from  pupils  by  explaining  concisely  the  general 
purpose  of  these  drills. 

Appoint  Health  Officers  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  exercises, 
open  the  windows  for  ventilation  and  later  close  them. 

The  following  commands  should  be  used: 

a.    At  the  heginning  of  the  lesson 

PREPARE  FOR  EXERCISE! 

Class— A  TTENTION  ! 

Class  stand— ONE!  TWO!— 
h.    At  the  close  of  the  lesson 

Be  seated— OiA^i?.'  TWO! 

Class— REST! 

Note — Commands  printed  in  italics  are  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  starting  and  ending  positions  and  should  not  be  repeated 
as  a  part  of  the  exercise.  For  example:  Arms  sideicard — RAISE! 
Palms  uinvard—TURN!   Palms  downward— rC/ie^^.'  Arms— SINK! 
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Here  the  real  exercdse,  and  the  part  to  be  repeated,  is  the  "Palms 
upward— TURN!"  and  "Palms  downwavd—TUBN r 

a.  Lesson  1 

(1)  Arms  upward — BEND!  (Be  careful  to  keep  shoulders^ 
down  and  chest  high.  Do  not  let  the  head  protrude  forward)  Arms 
i\])wsivd— STRETCH!  (Slowly)  BEND!  8TRETCH!  (Eepeat  four 
times)  POSITION! 

(2)  Hands  on  hips — PLACE!  Body  forward  downward — BEND! 
Body— RAISE!  (Eepeat  six  or  eight  times)  POSITION! 

(3)  March  in  place  with  knee  raising  forward — MARCH!  Class 
—HALT! 

(4)  West  Point  breathing— OiVJ//  TWO!  (Repeat  four  times) 

b.  Lesson  2 

(1)  Arms  forward — BEND!  Arms  sideward — FLING!  (Repeat 
six  or  eight  times,  using  the  commands  BEND!  FLING!)  POSI- 
TION! 

(2)  Hands  on  hips  and  left  foot  sideivard — PDACE!  Body  to  the 
left— rW/>SfT/  Body  forward  and  to  the  right— TWIST!  (Repeat 
alternating  left  and  right,  eight  or  ten  times.  This  exercise  should 
be  done  slowly)    Body  to  the  iront—TWIST!  POSITION! 

(3)  Hands  on  hips — PLACE!  Knees  deep  bend — ONE!  Stretch 
—TWO!  (Repeat  four  times  keeping  the  body  erect)  POSITION! 

(4)  Arms  forward  upward — RAISE!  (Inhale)  Arms  forward 
downward — SINK!   (Exhale,  repeat  four  times) 

c.  Lesson  3 

(1)  Left — FACE!  Arms  sideivard  raise  and  feet  sideward — 
JUMP!  Body  left  (or  rig\\t)— BEND !  Touching  fingers  of  left  hand 
to  the  floor  outside  of  left  heel  and  stretching  right  arm  toward  ceil- 
ing. Body — RAISE!  (Repeat  to  right,  repeat  alternating  left  and 
right  six  times)  POSITION!  Right— FACE! 

(2)  Arms  sideivard  and  heels — RAISE!  Arms  and  heels — SINK! 
(Repeat  eight  or  ten  times.   Keep  body  erect.) 

(3)  Running  in  place  with  Imee  raising  forward — RUN!  CLASS 
—HALT!  ONE!  TWO! 

(4)  Arms  forward  upward — RAISE!  (Inhale)  Arms  sideward 
downward — SINK!  (Exhale,  repeat  four  times) 
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d.  Lesson  4 

(1)  Hands  on  hips — PLACE!  Left  and  right  alternate  leg  fling- 
ing forward  with  straight  knees — BEGIN!  (ten  times  with  each  leg) 
Glass— HALT!  ONE!  TWO! 

(2a)  Woodchopping 

(2b)  Hand  on  hips— PLACE!  Body  left  (or  right)— BENI>! 
Body — RAISE!  (Eepeat,  alternating  left  and  right  four  to  six  times) 
POSITION! 

(3)  Heels— RAISE!  Knees— BEND!  Knees— STRETCH !  Heels 
—SINK!  POSITION! 

(4)  Arms  sideward  and  heels — RAISE!  (Inhale)  Arms  and  heels 
-^SINK!  (Exhale) 

e.  Lesson  5 

(1)  Arms  upward — BEND!  Arms  sideward  and  upward — 
STRETCH !  (Four  counts,  six  times  in  each  direction)  Class — HALT! 
POSITION! 

(2)  Hands  on  hips— PLACE!  Body  right  (or  left)— CIRCLE ! 
(Very  slowly  in  four  counts.  Bend  the  body  to  the  right  and  circle 
backward,  to  the  left  and  forward.  Take  it  four  times  to  the  right 
and  four  times  to  the  left) 

(3)  Mark  time — MARCH!  Running  in  place — RUN!  Normal  time 
—MARCH!  On  toes— MARCH!  Glass-^H ALT!  ONE!  TWO! 

(4)  Arms  forward  upward — RAISE!  (Inhale)  Arms  sideward 
downward — SINE!  (Exhale,  repeat  four  times) 

f.  Lesson  6 

(1)  Arms  forward — BEND!  Arms  sideward  fling  and  heels — 
RAISE!  (Eepeat  eight  to  ten  times) 

(2)  Hands  on  hips — PLACE!  Body  forward  downward — BEND! 
Body — RAISE!  (Repeat  eight  to  ten  times) 

(3)  Jump  and  clap  without  turning.  Mark  time — MARCH! 

(4)  Arm^  sideward— RAISE !  Palms  ny^^axd-TURN !  (Inhale) 
Palms  downward— rC7i?iV^.'  (Exhale)  Kvms—SINK! 

g.  Lesson  7 

(1)  Left  arm  forward  upward — RAISE!  Arms — CHANGE!  (The 
left  arm  is  brought  quickly  down  and  the  right  arm  is  raised) 
CHANGE!  CHANGE!  (Eight  or  ten  times)  POSITION! 
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(2)  Arms  upicard — BEND!  Feet  sideward — JUMP!  Arms  down- 
vyard — STRETCH !  (Try  to  touch  the  floor  without  bending  the 
knees)  Body  raise  and  arm — BEND!  (Repeat  six  to  eight  times) 
POSITION! 

(3)  March  in  place  with  linee  raising  forward  and  arm  swinging 
forward  shoulder  h\gh— MARCH!  CLASS  HALT!  ONE!  TWO! 

(4)  Arms  sideward — RAISE!  Hands  on  neck — PLACE!  (Inhale) 
Arms  sideward— J/OF^J/  (Exhale)  (Repeat  four  times)  POSITION! 

h.    Lesson  8 

(1)  Shelter — STAND!  Clasp  hands  on  top  of  head,  push  elbows 
out  and  back.  Keep  head  back  and  chin  in.  Push  head  up  and  press 
hands  down.    Then  relax.    Repeat  six  to  ten  times. 

(2)  Hands  on  hips— PLACE!  Feet  sideward— JUMP!  Body  for- 
ward downward  bend  and  place  right  hand  on  left  foot — ONE!  Re- 
turn— TWO!  (Repeat  six  to  ten  times,  alternating  touching  the  right 
hand  to  the  left  foot  and  the  left  hand  to  the  right  foot.)  POSITION! 

(3)  Teamster's  Warning;  with  or  without  turning. 

(4)  Arms  foricard — RAISE!  Sideward — ELING !  (Inhale)  Arms 
—SINK!  (Exhale)  Repeat  four  times.  POSITION! 

15.  Games 

The  following  is  a  list  of  games  especially  adopted  for  use  in 
rural  schools.  For  additional  games  see  complete  syllabus  in  physi- 
cal education. 

Lower  Grades 

Squirrels  in  Trees  Squirrel  and  Nut 

Automobiles  Cat  and  Rat 

Black  and  White  Three  Deep 

Upper  Grades 

Last  Couple  Out 
Potato  Race 
Duck  on  Rock 

a.  Squirrels  in  Trees  (Goal  Game.)  Have  three  players  stand  so 
as  to  represent  a  hollow  tree.  This  is  done  by  making  a  small  circle. 
Pupils  placing  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders,  facing  the  center  of 
the  circle.  A  fourth  player  stoops  within  the  circle  to  represent  a 
squirrel.  Have  the  others  notice  how  this  is  done  and  then  have 
them  all  form  groups  of  four  in  the  same  way.    There  must  be  one 
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extra  player  who  is  a  squirrel  without  a  tree.  When  the  teacher  claps 
hands,  the  squirrel  must  change  trees,  and  the  homeless  squirrel 
tries  to  get  a  tree.  This  leaves  another  squirrel  out,  and  the  game 
is  repeated.  After  a  time,  have  each  squirrel  choose  one  of  the  play- 
ers of  the  tree  to  change  places  with  him,  so  that  all  may  have  a 
chance  to  be  squirrels.  If  there  are  two  extra  players,  have  them  both 
be  squirrels  hunting  a  home. 

b.  Squirrel  and  Nut.  All  the  players  but  one  sit  at  their  desks 
with  heads  bowed  on  the  arms,  as  though  sleeping,  but  with  one  hand 
outstretched.  The  odd  player,  who  is  the  squirrel  and  carries  a  nut, 
runs  up  and  down  the  aisles  and  drops  the  nut  into  one  of  the  out- 
stretched hands.  The  player  who  gets  the  nut  jumps  up  and  chases 
the  squirrel,  who  is  safe  only  when  he  reaches  his  own  nest  (seat). 
All  the  other  players  wake  up  and  watch  the  chase.  If  the  squirrel 
is  caught  before  he  reaches  his  nest  he  must  be  squirrel  a  second 
time.  If  he  reaches  his  desk  safely,  then  the  other  player  becomes 
the  squirrel. 

c.  AutomoMles  (Relay  Races.)  The  first  child  in  each  alternate 
row,  at  a  given  signal,  runs  forward  around  his  seat  and  then  to 
the  rear  on  the  left  side,  completely  encircling  his  own  row  of  seats. 
As  soon  as  he  is  seated,  he  tags  the  next  child  behind  him,  who  runs 
in  the  same  manner,  and  this  continues  until  the  last  child  in  the  row 
has  run  and  has  returned  to  his  seat.  The  other  rows  then  play  in 
the  same  way,  and  finally  the  winning  rows.  At  the  beginning,  ihe 
captain  for  each  row  names  the  automobile  it  represents. 

d.  Cat  and  Rat  (Tag  Game).  Players  in  circle,  grasping  hands. 
One  player  is  outside  and  is  the  cat;  another  is  within  and  is  the 
rat.  The  cat  says,  "I  am  the  cat,"  and  the  rat  says,  "I  am  the  rat." 
The  cat  says,  "I  will  catch  you,"  the  rat  replies,  "You  never  can." 
The  cat  then  tries  to  tag  the  rat.  The  players  assist  the  rat  by 
letting  him  pass  under  their  arms,  but  prevent  the  cat  from  doing 
so.  If  it  proves  too  difficult  for  the  cat  to  tag  the  rat,  have  two 
cats  chase  the  same  rat.  If  there  are  forty  or  more  players,  it  will 
be  better  to  have  two  games.  When  the  rat  is  caught,  let  those  who 
have  been  running  go  in  the  circle  and  choose  another  runner, 

e.  Black  and  White  (Day  and  Night)  (Tag  Game).  The  players 
are  divided  into  two  equal  groups  and  stand  facing  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  line,  or  about  four  feet  apart.  One  side  is  called 
the  "Blacks"  and  the  others  are  the  "Whites."  The  Whites  should 
tie  a  handkerchief  on  the  arm. 

The  teacher  has  a  piece  of  cardboard,  painted  black  on  one  side  and 
white  on  the  other.    This  she  throws  into  the  air,  and  if  the  white 
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side  is  up  when  it  alights,  the  white  party  i-uns  toward  its  goal, 
which  is  a  line  drawn  twenty  or  thirty  feet  back  of  the  center  line 
on  the  white  side.  The  members  of  the  black  team  chase  them,  try- 
ing to  catch  as  many  of  the  whites  as  possible  before  they  cross  the 
goal  line.   These  captives  must  join  the  opposing  party. 

The  leader  should  stand  on  one  side  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

The  game  continues  indefinitely.  The  side  having  the  most  players 
at  the  end  wins  the  game. 

The  teacher  may  hold  up  the  card  instead  of  throwing  it  on  the 
floor,  and  the  side  having  the  color  shown  must  run ;  or  she  may 
simply  call  the  color  which  is  to  run. 

f.  Three  Deep  (Tag  Game).  Players  form  a  circle,  count  off  by 
twos,  and  each  number  one  steps  behind  the  player  at  his  right.  This 
quickly  gives  a  double  circle,  players  facing  center.  Choose  one 
for  a  runner  and  another  for  a  chaser.  The  runner  runs  around  the 
circle,  and  may  become  safe  by  going  in  front  of  any  group  and  stay- 
ing there,  thus  forming  one  group  that  is  "Three  Deep."  The  last 
one  in  the  group  that  is  "Three  Deep"  becomes  the  runner,  and  must 
immediately  run.  The  chaser  can  tag  the  last  one  in  any  group  that 
is  "Three  Deep";  so  the  player  who  finds  himself  at  the  rear  of  a 
group  of  three  should  try  to  get  in  front  of  another  group,  or  in 
front  of  his  own  group  before  the  chaser  can  tag  him.  The  one  who 
is  tagged  at  once  becomes  the  chaser,  and  the  chaser  becomes  the 
runner.  Discourage  long  runs,  and  encourage  quick  changes  in- 
stead. 

As  a  preliminary  game  or  if  the  playing  group  is  small,  this  game 
may  be  played  as  "Two  Deep"  having  a  single  circle  with  players 
standing  several  feet  apart.  Designate  a  runner  and  a  chaser  as 
above.  The  chaser  tries  to  tag  the  runner  before  he  can  stand  in 
front  of  another  player.  This  second  one  in  a  group  of  "Two  Deep" 
becomes  the  runner, 

g.  Last  Couple  Out.  A  column  of  couples.  The  catcher  stands 
in  front  of  the  line,  about  five  feet,  with  his  back  to  the  line.  He 
calls,  "Last  couple  out — one,  two,  three,"  and  claps  his  hands  three 
times  as  he  counts.  At  this  call,  the  last  couple  in  the  column  sepa- 
rate, run  forward  on  opposite  sides  of  the  players  and  try  to  join 
hands  before  the  catcher  can  tag  one  of  them.  If  catcher  succeeds  in 
tagging  one  of  the  couple,  he  becomes  partner  of  one  not  tagged, 
and  they  take  their  place  in  front  of  the  others,  and  the  one  tagged 
becomes  the  catcher.  If  the  last  ones  join  hands  before  the  catcher 
tags  one  of  them,  they  take  first  place  in  the  column,  and  the  catcher 
calls  again.  The  catcher  must  not  look  around  or  run  back  to  tag 
any  players. 
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h.  Potato  Race  (Relay).  Mark  a  starting  line  near  one  end  of 
an  open  playing  space.  Players  are  divided  into  two  or  more  teams 
of  equal  numbers.  In  front  of  each  team,  one  the  opposite  side  of 
the  starting  line  and  six  feet  from  it,  make  a  circle  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  beyond  it  mark  six  crosses  at  intervals  of  three 
feet.  In  the  circle  place  six  bean  bags,  potatoes,  erasers,  or  blocks 
of  wood. 

The  players  in  each  team  should  be  lined  up  in  file  formation  in 
■a  straight  line,  with  the  crosses  for  their  team.  At  a  signal  the 
first  one  in  each  line,  who  toes  the  starting  line,  runs  forward,  takes 
one  object  from  the  circle  and  places  it  on  a  cross,  returns  and  gets 
another,  etc.,  and  continues  until  all  are  placed,  then  runs  back 
and  tags  next  player  in  line  who  has  moved  up  to  the  starting  line. 
This  player  runs  forward  and,  one  at  a  time,  replaces  the  objects  in 
the  circle,  runs  back  and  tags  the  next  player,  etc.,  each  player  either 
placing  the  potatoes  on  the  crosses  or  returning  them  to  the  circle. 
The  team  first  in  original  position  wins. 

It  is  a  foul  to  fail  to  leave  a  potato  on  a  cross,  or  to  place  it  out- 
side of  the  circle. 

This  game  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  played  in  the  aisles  of  the 
schoolroom. 

i.  Duck  on  the  Rock  (Tag  Game).  Draw  a  throwing  line  near 
the  side  of  the  playing  space,  drive  a  stake  in  the  ground  twenty 
feet  from  it.  If  indoors,  a  basketball  or  an  Indian  club  is  used  in- 
stead of  a  stake.   Each  player  has  a  bean  bag. 

The  first  play  is  to  decide  who  shall  be  "it".  Each  player  stands 
behind  the  throwing  line  and  throws  the  bag  toward  the  stake. 
When  all  are  thrown,  the  one  whose  bag  lies  farthest  from  the  stake 
is  "it." 

The  one  who  is  "it"  places  his  bag  on  the  stake,  and  the  others 
stand  behind  the  throwing  line  and  throw  their  bags,  trying  to  dis- 
lodge this  bag.  Each  player  after  throwing  tries  to  regain  his  bag, 
as  soon  as  anyone  touches  his  bag,  he  may  be  tagged  until  he  gets 
back  of  the  throwing  line.  Unless  tagged,  a  player  may  go  back  of 
the  throwing  line  and  throw  again.  If  the  bag  belonging  to  the  one 
who  is  "it"  is  knocked  off  the  stake,  he  must  replace  it  before  he  can 
tag  anyone.  When  the  one  who  is  "it"  tags  another  player,  that  one 
is  "it"  and  must  put  his  own  bag  on  the  stake  before  he  can  tag  any 
one.  This  gives  all  the  players  whose  bags  are  in  the  square,  includ- 
ing the  one  who  was  "it"  before,  time  to  get  their  bags  and  reach  free 
territory. 

If  two  bags  are  thrown  so  that  they  lie  touching  each  other,  the 
owners  may  get  them  without  being  tagged. 
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If  any  player  throws  at  the  stake  with  either  foot  in  front  of  the 
throwing  line,  he  may  be  declared  "it.'' 

16.  Stunts 

In  a  majority  of  rural  schools  the  noon  honr  is  used  as  a  play 
period.  What  use  can  you  make  of  the  noon  hour  so  that  more  and 
better  play  may  be  secured? 

A  list  of  stunts  and  tests  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  noon  hour 
problem  follows: 

Hand  wrestling  Balancing  exercise 

Indian  Wrestling  Goal  throwing 

Twist  stick  Toe  wrestling 

Cock  fight  Elbow  wrestling 

Bean  bag  target  toss  Dog  fight 

Pull  stick 

a.  Hand  Wrestling.  The  wrestlers  stand  with  right  foot  ad- 
vanced, clasping  right  hands.  The  object  is  to  make  opponent  move 
a  foot  from  its  position.    This  constitutes  a  throw. 

b.  Toe  Wrestling.  The  wrestlers  are  seated  on  the  ground  fac- 
ing each  other,  with  hands  clasped  about  the  knees.  A  stick  is  placed 
between  the  arms  and  knees  while  in  this  position.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  toes  under  those  of  the  opponent  and  roll  him  over  backwards. 
If  either  wrestler  breaks  his  handclasp  about  the  knees,  it  consti- 
tutes a  victory  for  his  opponent. 

c.  Indian  Wrestling.  The  wrestlers  lie  upon  backs  side  by  side 
with  arms  locked,  legs  extended  in  opposite  directions.  The  right 
legs  are  raised  and  lowered  twice.  At  the  third  raising,  they  lock 
legs  together,  and  each  endeavors  to  bring  his  opponent's  leg  down 
to  the  ground  thereby  turning  him  upon  his  face. 

d.  Elbmo  Wrestling.  A  table  or  some  flat  surface  is  necessary 
for  this  event.  The  opponents  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
placing  the  right  elbows  together  on  same.  They  clasp  hands  and  en- 
deavor to  push  the  back  of  the  hand  of  the  opponent  down  on  the 
table,  without  lifting  the  elbow. 

e.  Twist  Stick.  Two  grasp  a  wand  or  broom  handle  high  above 
their  heads.  At  the  word  "go"  the  stick  must  be  brought  down  be- 
tween them,  thereby  twisting  within  the  hands  of  one  of  the  players. 

f.  Pull  SticJc.  Two  sit  upon  the  floor,  toes  against  toes.  They 
grasp  a  broom  handle  between  them  and  at  the  signal  each  tries  to 
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pull  the  other  up  off  the  floor.  (Can  be  used  without  stick  by  oppon- 
ents grasping  hands,  using  the  hook  grasp.) 

g.  CocJcfight.  A  circle  four  feet  in  diameter  is  drawn  upon  the 
floor  or  ground.  Two  players  standing  on  one  leg,  both  hands  grasp- 
ing the  other  foot  behind  their  backs,  endeavor  to  make  the  other 
step  outside  of  the  ring,  or  break  his  clasp  upon  the  upheld  foot, 
by  shouldering  each  other. 

h.  Dog  Fight.  Two  place  themselves  on  hands  and  knees  facing 
each  other  about  three  feet  apart.  Their  leather  belts  are  linked 
together.  The  linked  belts  are  thrown  over  their  heads.  The  play- 
ers must  keep  heads  up  and  back.  At  the  word  "go"  the  players 
pull  against  each  other  until  one  of  them  is  pulled  across  the  line 
three  feet  back  from  where  the  players  started,  or  until  his  head  is 
pulled  forward  thereby  releasing  the  strap. 

i.  Bean  Bag  Target  Toss.  Three  concentric  circles  should  be 
drawn  on  the  ground  or  floor,  after  the  idea  of  a  target.  The  inner 
circle  should  be  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  second  circle  should  be 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  other  circle  six  feet  in  diameter.  Ten 
feet  from  the  outer  rim  of  the  largest  circle  a  straight  line  should  be 
drawn  on  the  ground  to  serve  as  a  throwing  line.  The  thrower 
stands  with  the  toe  on  the  throwing  line  and  tosses  a  bean  bag  to- 
ward the  target.  If  the  bag  falls  within  the  center  circle,  it  scores 
fifteen  points;  if  between  the  center  circle  and  the  next  larger  one, 
it  scores  ten  points,  and  if  between  the  middle  circle  and  the  largest 
or  outer  circle,  it  scores  five  points.  A  bag  touching  a  line  scores 
the  lower  value. 

After  each  throw  the  player  should  run  and  pick  up  the  bag,  and 
return  with  it  to  the  throwing  line. 

The  bean  bag  should  be  six  inches  square  and  should  contain  a 
half-pound  of  beans.  It  should  be  made  of  heavy,  durable  material, 
such  as  ticking,  awning,  duck  or  denim.  It  should  be  stitched  around 
the  outer  edge,  and  then  turned  and  stitched  the  second  time.  Hand 
sewing  is  better,  for  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  verj-  strong  to  stand 
th,e  strain  put  upon  it. 

j.  Balajicing  Exercises.  Place  a  light  book  on  the  crown  of  the 
head ;  place  the  hands  on  the  hips ;  place  the  heels  together  with  the 
feet  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees ;  rise  on  the  toes ;  from  this  position 
bend  the  knees  until  the  body  touches  the  heels ;  return  to  standing- 
position.  The  knees  should  be  turned  outward  over  the  toes,  and 
the  body  should  be  erect  throughout.  Continue  specified  number  of 
times,  or  until  book  falls. 
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k.  BasJcethall  Goal  Throicing.  The  regular  basketball  goal  may 
be  used.  It  should  be  placed  ten  feet  above  the  ground  and  extend 
six  inches  from  the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached;  should  be  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 

From  the  line  directly  under  the  center  of  the  basket  a  semicircle 
with  radius  of  fifteen  feet  should  be  drawn.  The  player  may  throw 
the  ball  from  any  point  on  this  line.  After  each  throw  he  must  pick 
up  the  ball  and  run  to  the  starting  line  to  make  his  next  throAV. 

17.    Singing  Games 

a.  Suggestions 

(1)  All  students  and  teachers  who  direct  singing  games 
should  own  and  know  how  to  use  a  chromatic  pitch  pipe. 

(2)  Supervisors  of  music  can  provide  a  key  signature  sheet 
which  could  be  pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  song  book  and  would 
greatly  simplify  the  use  of  the  pitch  pipe.  A  few  short  drills 
will  make  the  use  of  the  pitch  pipe  easy  for  the  teacher. 

(3)  The  Director  of  Music  can  also  show  teachers  how  to 
start  the  songs — no  knowledge  of  keys  is  necessary. 

(4)  All  songs  used  for  singing  games  should  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  treble  staff.  If  the  song  is  not  printed  in  the 
proper  key,  the  Director  of  Music  will  suggest  the  suitable  key. 

(5)  Teachers  should  be  warned  against  wrong  use  of  the 
child  voice.  Games  that  require  considerable  moving  about 
should  be  played  by  one  group,  the  song  being  sung  by  another 
group. 

(6)  Only  the  light,  head  tone  quality  should  be  used  by 
children.  It  is  possible  and  practicable  to  secure  this  quality 
immediately  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  be 
maintained. 


b.    Folic  Dances 

Folk  dances  are  arranged  in  estimated  order  of  difficulty.    It  is 
desirable  that  the  easier  ones  be  taught  first.* 


(1)    Grade  I 

Danish  Dance  of  Greeting  . . 

Hickory  Dickory  Dock   

Shoemaker's  Dance  (Danish) 


Victor  Eecord 
  17158 


17084 


(2)    Grade  II 


Carrousel   

Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie? 
I  See  You  (Swedish)   


17086 
17568 
1715S 
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(3)  Grade  III 

Children's  Polka    17327 

GustaV's  Skol    17330 

May  Day  Galop  

(4)  Grade  IV 

Ace  of  Diamonds   170S3 

Hop,  Motlier  Annika    17331 

Klappdans    17084 

(5)  Grade  V 

Blekiug    17085 

Crested  Hen,  The    17159 

Bellinger's  Round    18010 

(6)  Grade  VI 

Norwegian  Mountain  March    17169 

Eibbon  Dance   17329 

Seven  Jumps    17777 

(7)  Grade  VII 

Gathering  Peascods    18010 

Highland  Fling   17001 

Irish  Lilt    17331 

(8)  Grade  VIII 

Portand  Fancy    18616 

Tarantella   17083 

Virginia  Peel    18552 


For  mass  competitions  and  athletics,  and  for  athletic  badge  tests, 
see  syllabus  in  physical  education  for  Grades  I  to  VIII. 

*For  full  description  and  music,  see  sjdlabus  in  physical  educa- 
tion for  Grades  I  to  VIII. ' 

SECOND  PART 

A.    POINT  OF  VIEW  IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

1.    The  Goals  of  Health  Instruction 

To  establish  health  habits  and  standards,  with  emphasis  on  acts 
rather  than  knowledge; 

To  give  the  child  knowledge  of  practical  facts  relating  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  sanitation,  to  food,  fresh  air,  exercise,  rest,  and  the  cause 
of  preventable  diseases  and  the  means  of  checking  them; 
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To  develop  ideals  of  health,  beauty,  aud  service  for  self,  school  and 
community  that  will  result  in  better  living; 

To  arouse  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  health  of 
the  community,  and  to  set  standards  of  health  for  the  community. 

2.  The  Personal  Responsibility  of  the  Teacher 

It  should  be  realized  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  curriculum  does 
the  teacher  teach  so  constantly  as  in  health  education.  Silently, 
insistently,  whether  consciously  or  not,  the  dress,  carriage,  neatness, 
voice,  manner  and  habits  of  the  teacher  are  moulding  the  lives  of 
the  pupils.  The  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the  school  room,  building 
and  premises  have  a  similar  effect.  A  helpful  and  cooperative  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  other  health  factors,  such 
as  the  physical  education  activities  of  the  class,  games,  athletics, 
etc.,  and  toward  the  school  nurse  and  school  physician  are  essential 
to  real  health  progress. 

3.  Graduation  and  Progression 

Even  more  in  education  for  health  than  in  other  forms  are  the 
words  of  Professor  William  James  true,  that  the  teacher's  duty 
consists  "chiefly  and  essentially  in  training  the  pupil  to  behavior," 
and  that  education  itself  is  "the  organization  of  acquired  habits  of 
conduct  and  tendencies  to  behavior." 

The  younger  the  child,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  form  habits,  either 
desirable  or  undesirable.  As  the  chief  aim  in  health  teaching  is  to 
establish  the  right  habits,  we  must  begin  as  early  as  possible  to 
encourage  the  desirable  reaction  in  all  situations  involving  health, 
and  we  must  see  that  all  through  the  school  years  repeated  oppor- 
tunities occur  for  these  same  reactions.  We  cannot  devote  the  first 
year  to  acquiring  habits  of  cleanliness,  drop  that  the  second  year 
and  concentrate  on  habits  relating  to  food,  and  so  on.  Essentially 
the  same  underlying  facts  relating  to  exercise,  fresh  air,  food,  sani- 
tation, action  in  emergencies,  etc.,  mxist  be  emphasized  in  the  various 
grades.  We  must  find  some  way  of  keeping  the  child  interested  from 
year  to  year  in  these  same  facts  and  principles — in  other  words,  we 
must  make  applications  which  are  adopted  to  his  needs  and  stage 
of  development. 

To  accomplish  this  the  work  in  each  grade  is  approached  through 
some  definite,  present  interest  or  need.  Such  approaches  may  be 
divided  into  several  groups  as: 

a.  Reference  to  Season  of  the  Tear  and  to  the  Weather.  Seasonal 
and  daily  changes  of  weather  conditions  give  repeated  opportunities 
for  such  teaching  as  protection  from  cold  and  rain,  proper  clothing 
for  winter  and  summer,  prevention  of  colds,  ways  of  preventing  and 
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treating  frostbite  and  sunstroke,  and  opportunities  for  community 
service,  such  as  clearing  snow  from'  sidewalks,  help  in  anti-fly  cam- 
paigns, relation  of  the  spread  of  disease  by  expectoration  and  dusty 
days,  floods  and  their  relation  to  water  supplies,  etc. 

b.  Correlation  with  Other  Subjects  in  the  School  Curriculum. 
This  pei'haps  forms  the  most  logical  basis  for  planned  progression, 
not  only  from  season  to  season  (for  the  season  definitely  influences 
the  progression  in  certain  other  studies),  but  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  countless  opportunities  for  linking  health  teaching  with 
the  work  in  nature  study,  geography,  studies  of  primative  life,  in- 
dustrial and  fine  arts,  household  arts,  physical  education,  literature, 
civics,  history  and  studies  of  social  life.  In  the  history  class,  for 
example,  such  health  correlations  as  these  might  be  made:  the  great 
plague  and  its  relation  to  the  living  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
to  vermin  such  as  rats;  the  study  of  prevention  and  stamping  out 
of  germ  diseases  in  connection  with  the  Spanish-American  and 
Kusso- Japanese  wars;  the  delay  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Central  and  Carribean  America  by  yellow  fever. 

c.  Specific  Community  or  National  Activities.  If  the  community 
is  engaged  in  a  "Better  Baby  Week"  and  "Anti-Mosquito  Campaign" 
or  "Swat  the  Fly"  program  by  all  means  encourage  the  cooperation 
of  the  school  children  in  every  possible  way.  In  accordance  with 
their  ability  to  understand,  explain  to  them  the  necessity  for  the 
kind  of  work  being  carried  on  through  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  seals, 
and  information  as  to  how  they  may  help. 

d.  Emergencies  of  Various  Sorts.  If  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
or  other  forms  of  epidemic  occur  in  the  community,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  causes,  and  the  ways  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  without  promoting  unwholesome  fears.  Disasters 
such  as  accidents,  fires,  calamities  such  as  cyclones  or  wrecks,  all 
give  opportunities  for  valuable  and  timely  discussion  of  "Safety 
First"  and  first  aid  measures. 

e.  Health  Interests  and  Responsibilities  of  Various  Ages.  Having 
decided  upon  the  actual  material  to  be  used  at  a  given  time,  the 
method  of  presentation  must  be  determined  by  the  characteristics 
and  natural  interests  of  the  child  of  that  age. 

We  find  that  the  child  has  little  or  no  interest  in  health  as  such. 
He  is  interested  in  it  only  if  it  helps  him  to  something  else  he  wishes 
to  do.  He  is  interested  in  standing  straight,  if  by  standing  straight 
he  can  march  at  the  head  of  his  line.  He  is  interested  in  being  well 
and  strong  if  by  being  so  he  can  play  on  the  baseball  team.  He  is 
not  interested  in  how  he  is  made,  but  in  what  he  can  do. 
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4.  Basis  of  Judging  Success  of  Teacher.  Results  count.  The 
teacher  should  not  only  be  giving  the  alloted  amount  of  time  to  the 
work  of  health  education,  but  she  should  secure  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  and  of  the  community  in  this  work. 

Do  they  themselves  take  an  interest  in  keeping  clean?  Are  their 
homes  and  surroundings  clean  and  neat?  How  much  have  they 
improved  during  the  preceding  year? 

The  teacher  should  have  information  on  the  physical  condition  of 
every  child  in  her  class.  She  should  know  the  condition  of  his 
teeth,  eyes,  hearing,  whether  or  not  he  has  frequent  colds,  sore 
throats,  etc.,  whether  or  not  his  posture  is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  she 
should  ask  herself  is  it  improving?  '    ■      '  • 

She  should  know  their  health  habits.  Does  the  child  get  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  right  kind  of  foods,  sufficient  sleep  ?  Has  he 
sufficient  clothing?  Does  he  breathe  through  the  mouth?  Are  Tiis 
teeth,  face  and  hands  clean?  Just  what  is  she  doing  to  bring  about 
improvement? 

What  are  the  children  doing  for  the  health  of  themselves  and  of 
the  community?  Have  they  made  or  secui'ed  fly  swatters,  fly  traps, 
protection  for  the  food  and  dishes  used  for  school  lunches?  Are  the 
toilets  screened  and  otherwise  fly  and  vermin  proof?  Have  they 
made  any  school  equipment  sucli  as  sand  boxes,  teter  totters,  swings, 
etc.? 

Have  they  engaged  in  health  campaigns  against  flies,  mosquitoes 
or  rats?  Do  they  help  prepare  a  hot  school  lunch?  How  many  new 
games  have  they  learned  during  the  year?  Did  they  hold  a  play 
festival?  What  have  they  done  to  increase  tlie  size,  use  or  beauty 
of  the  playground? 

Is  the  classroom  well  ventilated,  window  shades  properly  adjusted, 
blackboards  clean,  desks  tidy,  etc.?  Is  there  a  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation? What  are  its  activities? 

How  much  contagious  disease  has  there  been  in  the  district? 
What  proportion  of  the  physical  defects  of  the  pupils  have  been 
removed  during  the  past  year?  What  special  efforts  did  the  teacher 
use  to  secure  the  corrections?  What  are  her  plans  for  securing  a 
greater  percentage  of  corrections  the  present  or  coming  school  year? 
Has  the  amount  of  money  available  for  health  work  been  increased 
during  the  past  school  year?  What  help,  if  any,  did  the  teacher, 
school,  or  parent-teacher  association  render  in  securing  this  increase? 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS 

In  one-room  niral  schools  every  effort  should  be  made  to  acquire 
the  following  minimum  essentials: 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEAR  ,  ^ 

1.    Habits  to  be  Formed 

a.  Skin  and  Appcndar/cs.  The  skin  is  the  covering  of  the  body 
and  the  seat  or  origin  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  temperature. 

(1)  Wash  the  hands 

(a)  Before  meals  j  . 

(b)  Just  before  going  to  school 

(c)  After  going  to  the  toilet 

(d)  Just  before  going  to  bed 

(e)  Whenever  necessary 

(2)  Wash  the  face 

(a)  Each  morning  before  breakfast 

(b)  Each  night  before  going  to  bed 

(c)  Whenever  necessary 

(3)  Wash  the  neck  and  ears 

(a)  Each  morning  before  breakfast 

(b)  Each  night  before  going  to  bed 

(c)  Whenever  necessary 

(4)  Wash  the  body 

(a)  Bathe  the  whole  body  with  warm  water  and  soap  at 
least  once  each  week,  and  put  on  clean  clothing  after- 
wards. 

(b)  Bathe  the  whole  body  with  cool  water  each  morning 
if  possible. 

(5)  Brush  the  hair  vigorously 

(a)  Each  morning  before  breakfast 

(b)  Each  night  before  going  to  bed 

(c)  Before  meals  if  possible 

(6)  Wash  the  hair  and  the  comb  and  brush  with  warm  water 
and  soap  at  least  once  each  week. 

(7)  Keep  the  nails  cut  short,  smooth  and  clean.  (Demonstra- 
tions of  proper  trimming  and  cleaning  should  be  given  by 
the  school  nurse  or  teacher.) 

(8)  The  teacher  or  nurse  should  make  a  daily  inspection  of  the 
cleanliness  of  hands,  face,  etc.,  and  of  nails.  Demonstra- 
tions should  be  made  of  the  proper  washing  of  hands  and 
face  showing  the  advantages  of  warm  water  and  soap  over 
cold  water  and  lack  of  soap — also  the  use  and  value  of  the 
hand  and  nail  brush  in  securing  cleanliness. 
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(9)  Why — to  protect  health,  books,  papers  and  other  working 
material,  to  show  respect  and  courtesy  to  others. 

Teeth 

(1)  Brush  and  clean  the  teeth  before  breakfast 

(2)  After  each  meal  if  possible 

(3)  Before  going  to  bed 

(4)  Care  of  the  toothbrush 

(a)  Each  person  should  have  and  use  his  own  brush 

(b)  Keep  it  clean 

(c)  In  a  clean  dry  place 

(d)  In  the  sunshine 

(5)  Cleansing  materials 

(a)  Clean,  warm  Avater 

(b)  Soap  or  salt 

(c)  Tooth  pastes,  etc. 

(6)  Visit  the  dentist  frequently,  at  least  every  six  months. 

(7)  Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  care  of  the  first  (temporary) 
teeth  is  as  important  as  is  that  of  the  permanent  set.  Parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  of  the  first  (six  year)  molar.  It 
is  the  only  one  they  will  ever  have  in  that  place. 

(8)  Toothbrush  drills. 

Nose  and  Mouth 

(1)  Keep  the  nose  clean 

(a)    Use  clean  handkerchief 

(2)  Never  cough  or  sneeze  on  others,  over  food  or  drink. 

(a)  Turn  head  away  from  others  and  from  table  and  cover 
mouth  and  nose  Avith  handkerchief. 

(b)  Show  that  failure  to  do  this  is  disgusting  and  danger- 
ous to  others. 

(3)  Breathe  through  the  nose  and  not  through  the  mouth 

(a)  Cause  of  mouth  breathing 
Habit 

Tonsils 
Adenoids 

Malformation  of  mouth  due  to  irregular  teeth 

(b)  Dangers  of  mouth  breathing 
Infection 

Cause  malformation  of  the  mouth 

Indigestion  because  upper  and  lower  teeth  do  not  meet 

properly. 

(4)  Keeps  hands  away  from  the  nose  and  mouth 
(a)    Aesthetic  reasons 
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(b)    Health  reasons 

Danger  to  self  and  others — infection,  as  cold,  measles, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  congh,  etc. 

(5)  Keep  pens,  pencils,  etc.,  away  from  nose  and  mouth 

(a)  Aesthetic  reasons 

(b)  Destruction  of  property 

(c)  Dangers  to  self  and  others 

(d)  Need  of  individual  pens,  pencils,  etc. 

(6)  Do  not  "swap" 

(a)  Gum 

(b)  Fruit 

(c)  Spoons 

(d)  Drinking  glasses  and  dishes 

(e)  Towels 

(f)  Toothbrush 

(g)  Comb  and  brush 

(h)  Dangers  of  these  practices,  contagious  disease,  etc. 
The  reasons  for  (5)  and  (6)  are,  in  general,  the  same 

as  those  for  (4). 

d.    Food  Habits  and  Selection 

(1)  Content 

(a)  Health  habits 

(b)  Food  psychology 

(c)  Proper  foods  (See  Appendix  N  in  complete  syllabus 
in  hygiene) 

(2)  By  the  use  of  various  devices  endeavor  to  have  pupils 
establish  the  following  food  habits  as  a  basis  for  health : 

(a)  Be  cheerful  and  happy  while  eating. 

(b)  Be  neat  in  appearance  at  all  meals. 

(c)  'Ea.t  suitable  and  sufficient  breakfast  every  morning. 

(d)  Allow  sufficient  time  to  eat  breakfast  slowly 

(e)  Drink  slowly. 

(f)  Chew  food  thoroughly. 

(g)  Eat  meals  at  regular  hours. 

(h)  Eat  supper  not  later  than  6  p.  m. 

(i)  Play  quietly  or  rest  after  each  meal, 
(j)    Learn  to  like  your  food. 

(k)    Take  one  quart  whole  milk  daily,  either  as  beverage 

or  in  combination  with  other  foods. 
(1)    Eat  fruit  every  day. 

(m)    Eat  candy  and  cake  after  meals,  never  between  meals, 

or  at  bedtime, 
(n)    Never  drink  tea  or  coffee. 
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Eat  at  least  one  green  vegetable  every  day. 
Never  drink  very  cold  drinks,  especially  milk. 
Be  considerate  of  others. 
Be  willing  to  divide  with  others. 
Offer  to  serve  others  before  helping  yourself. 
Never  reach  for  foods,  ask  to  have  them  passed. 
Convey  food  to  month  with  spoon  or  fork,  never  with 
knife. 

e.  Eliminafion  of  Wastes 

(1)  Eegularity  of  bowel  movement 

(2)  Empty  bladder  whenever  necessary 

(3)  Drink  large  amounts  of  water,  mostly  betAveen  meals,  as 

this  tends  to  prevent  constipation. 

(4)  Why — comfort,  health,  efficiency. 

f.  Sleep 

(1)  Amount 

(2)  Conditions 

(a)  Sleep  alone 

(b)  With  windows  open 

(c)  In  darkness 

(d)  In  quiet  place 

(3)  Function  of  sleep 

(a)  Rest 

(b)  Restoration 

(c)  Growth  and  vitality 

(4)  Number  of  hours  sleep  needed  at  different  ages 

(5)  Need  of  conditions  specified 

g.  Posture 

(1)  Sit  and  stand  "tall" 

(a)  See  that  seat  fits  the  child;  when  sitting  firmly  in 
the  seat — the  thighs  bearing  the  weight  throughout 
their  length — the  feet  should  rest  squarely  on  the  floor, 
toes  to  the  front. 

(b)  When  sitting  or  standing,  pupils  should  toe  out  very 
little,  if  at  all. 

(2)  Walking  and  running. 

(a)    Toes  should  point  straight  ahead — not  out. 

(3)  Value  of  proper  posture 

(a)  Aesthetic 

(b)  Physical 
Chest  and  back 


(o) 

(P) 

(q) 

(r) 

(s) 

(t) 

(n) 
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Circulation 
Bowels 

Strength  (games  and  plays) 

(4)  Posture  exercises 

(a)  Walking  on  toes  carrjdng  bean  bag  or  book  on  head 

(b)  Games  that  require  reaching  over  or  behind  the  head 

(c)  Soldier  games — with  head  up,  chin  drawn  in,  chest  up, 
elbows  back 

(d)  "Look  at  the  ceiling"  games 

(5)  "Kecreation"  or  "relief"  drills  should  be  frequent,  at  least 
three  times  daily,  in  addition  to  recesses  and  a  ten  or  fifteen 
minute  period  for  plays,  games  and  other  physical  educa- 
tion activities. 

h.  Fresh  Air  and  Sunshine 

(1)  Fresh  air  at  all  times — day  and  night 

(2)  Sunshine  whenever  possible  but  not  to  shine  on 

(a)  Face  or  eyes 

(b)  Book  or  paper 

(3)  Plays  and  games  outdoops 

(4)  Value  of  air  and  sun 

(a)  Health 

(b)  Vigor 

(c)  Growth — compare  children  to  plants — show  how  the 
potato  sprouted  in  the  dark,  damp  cellar  is  pale  and 
sickly  and  that  when  put  in  sunshine  and  air  it  becomes 
beautiful  green,  strong  and  sturdy. 

i.  Safety  First  (See  complete  syllabus  in  hygiene) 

(1)  Care  in  crossing  streets. 

(2)  No  playing  in  streets  where  danger  from  traffic. 

(3)  Keep  off  railroad  tracks. 

(4)  No  "catching  on''  wagons,  cars  or  automobiles. 

(5)  No  playing  with  matches,  explosives  or  firearms. 

(6)  Be  careful  in  getting  on  and  off  cars. 

(7)  Be  careful  in  using  knives,  scissors,  pins  and  needles. 

(8)  Keep  head  and  arms  inside  when  riding  in  cars. 

fO)    Keep  away  from  sick  persons,  particularly    if  they  have 
a  contagious  disease. 

(10)  Drink  or  eat  nothing  unless  you  knoiv  what  it  is. 

(11)  Have  cuts  and  wounds  treated  at  once. 

(12)  Read  or  write  only  in  good  light  coming  from  the  left 

rear. 

(13)  Dangers  of  and  reasons  for  all  these. 


X-17 
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j.    Speech  (See  complete  syllabus  in  hygiene) 

(1)  Care  in  articulation — no  "baby  talk" 

(2)  Teachers  should  note  and  have  removed  so  far  as  possible 
the  physical  factors  entering  into  defects  of  speech,  such  as: 

(a)  Malformation  of 
Lips 

Tongue 

Palate 

Teeth 

(b)  Malnutrition 

(c)  Overwork  and  illness 

(d)  Lack  of  sleep 

(e)  Poor  vision 

(f)  Excitement — movies,  etc. 

(g)  Imitation 

(h)  Foolish  and  careless  acts  of  parents,  baby  talk  in  the 
home,  etc. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR8 

1.  Habit  Formation  as  Listed  under  Grades  I  and  II  plus 
Cleanliness  in  the  home  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus  in  hygiene 

under  Grade  III) 

a.  Sweeping  and  dusting 

b.  Cleaning  different  rooms 

c.  Cleaning  the  yard 

d.  Cleanly  habits  that  help  in  the  home 

e.  Protection  of  food 

f.  Dangers  of  rats  and  mice 

g.  Fresh  air  and  sunshine 

2.  Cleanliness  in  the  School  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus  under 
Grade  III) 

a.  Personal  habits 

b.  Floors 

c.  Windows 

d.  Blackboards 

e.  Toilets 

f.  Playground  care 

g.  Competitions  in  cleanliness  of  aisle,  desks,  books,  etc. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS 

1.    Circulation  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  VI) 

a.  Parts  concerned  and  structure 

b.  Hygiene 
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2.  Respiration  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  VI) 

a.  Respiratory  tract 

b.  Function 

c.  Hygiene 

3.  Tuberculosis  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  V) 

a.  Cause 

b.  Prevention 

4.  Special  Senses  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  V) 

a.  Eye 

b.  Ear 

c.  Nose 

5.  Foods  and  Food  Selection  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade 

VI  and  Appendix  N) 

a.  Types  of  foods 

b.  Ideals  in  food  selection 

c.  Food  essentials  for  the  boy  or  girl  at  work 

d.  Consumer's  right  to  demand  clean,  sanitary  handling  and  pre- 
paration of  food 

e.  Value  of  home  gardens 

6.  Narcotics  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus.  Grade  V) 

a.  Tobacco 

b.  Alcohol 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS 

1.  First  Aid  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus.  Grade  VII) 

a.  Accident  prevention 

b.  First  aid  to  the  injured 

2.  Digestion  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  VII) 

a.  Organs 

b.  Process  of  digestion 

3.  Nervous  System  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  VII) 

a.  Structure 

b.  Function 

c.  Mental  hygiene 

4.  Drugs  (Detailed  in  complete  syllabus,  Grade  VIII) 

a.  Meaning 

b.  Sources 

c.  Use 

d.  Types 

For  details  in  health  training  and  instruction  see  special  syllabus. 
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VI.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  MUSIC 
A.    POINT  OF  VIEW 

1.  Importance 

Music  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  universal  human  need 
and  no  longer  as  a  luxury  for  the  few.  The  need  for  the  service  of 
more  and  better  music  can  be  met  only  through  the  schools.  The 
time  has  come  when  music  must  be  made  available  to  every  child 
in  the  entire  country,  whether  in  city  or  rural  schools.  Equalization 
of  opportunity  in  music  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  movement  to 
introduce  music  into  rural  schools.  Given  a  fair  chance  during  child- 
hood, practically  every  child  becomes  a  singing  child. 

2.  Song  Material 

A  collection  of  attractive  songs,  especially  suited  to  the  one-teacher 
school,  both  as  regards  text  and  music,  is  a  necessity.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  music  in  the  rural  school  is  a  large  and  increasing 
repertoire  of  good  songs.  Every  child  who  can  read  the  text  of  the 
songs  should  be  provided  with  a  book.  In  this  way  a  large  number 
of  songs  can  be  taught  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

3.  Supervision 

A  capable  supervisor  of  music  in  a  school  district  serves  the  en- 
tire community.  Not  only  the  individual  child,  but  the  school,  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  community  in  general  very  soon  benefit 
directly,  for  a  live  supervisor  of  music  will  promote  and  assist  school 
glee  clubs,  school  orchestras,  music  in  the  home,  church  choirs  and 
community  singing,  bringing  the  joy  which  music  gives,  into  the 
rural  community  where  it  is  needed  even  more  than  in  the  city. 

4.  Phonograph  and  Records 

The  child's  musical  needs  demand  not  only  that  he  learn  to  sing 
to  develop  his  tonal  and  rythmic  sense  and  his  liking  for  music 
through  the  use  of  a  singing  voice,  but  that  he  also  shall  learn  to 
love  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  the  art  thi-ough  listening  to 
music.  The  greatest  music  teacher  is  music  itself.  Therefore,  learn- 
ing to  listen  intelligently  and  with  satisfaction  to  good  music  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  child's  singing  and  playing. 

The  perfection  of  the  self-playing  instruments  makes  this  twofold 
development  possible  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  phonograph  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  teaching  of  rote  songs. 
And  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  teacher  who  cannot  sing  the  songs 
acceptably.   The  self-playing  instruments  are  also  helpful  in  singing 
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games,  folk  games  and  in  marching.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
use  of  the  phonograph  is  in  connection  with  listening  lessons. 
A  liking  and  preference  for  good  music,  as  well  as  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  musical  literature,  may  be  developed  in  the 
one-teacher  school  by  means  of  a  carefully  planned  course  of  listening 
lessons. 


c. 


d. 


5.    Suggestions  to  Teachers 

The  principle  aims  in  teaching  music  are  these: 

a.  To  teach  a  large  number  of  good  songs  in  a  manner  to  give 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  every  child. 

b.  To  lead  each  child  to  form  the  habit  of  singing  in  a  musi- 
cianly  manner  with  pleasing  tone  quality,  natural  pronun- 
ciation and  distinct  ai'ticulation. 

To  teach  each  child  to  listen  intelligently  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  suitable  music  played  upon  reproducing  instruments. 
To  give  every  child  of  suitable  age  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire skill  in  elementary  sight  reading. 
Division  of  the  one  teacher  school  for  the  music  period  is  not  desir- 
able, certainly  not  during  the  first  year  after  music  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER 

1.    First  Step 

Obviously  the  first' thing  to  be  required  of  the  child  is  the  ability 
to  match  tones.  At  first,  one-third  or  one-half  the  class  may  be  un- 
able to  ma  tch  tones. 

The  teacher  must  have  and  use  constantly  a  chromatic  Pitch  Pipe. 
Sounding  C  (third  space),  the  teacher  asks  all  to  sing 


— 

Too 


Too 


Too 


After  all  have  tried  together  several  times,  the  teacher  should 
walk  about  the  room,  carefully  listen  to  each  child,  and  quietly  take 
note  of  each  one  who  does  not  sing  the  correct  tone.  These  children 
need  individual  attention  daily.  Most  of  them  will  be  able  to  match 
tones  in  a  few  days. 

At  the  second  lesson  the  class  is  divided  into  two  sections  "the 
singers"  and  "the  listeners."  (Never  call  a  child  a  monotone.)  The 
listeners  are  usually  seated  in  the  front  seats.  The  singers  (those 
who  can  match  tones),  may  proceed  as  follows,  the  others  listening: 
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Tlie  teacher  sings 


y    7  ^ — » — ^ 

^  

^  





Children     go        to     and    fro  j 

At  a  simple  signal  from  the  teacher,  the  class  responds,  imitating  'j 
the  teacher,  several  times. 

The  next  step  is  the  teaching  of  a  short,  simple  song.  The  full 
participation  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Therefore  songs  with  "baby"  words  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

2.  Teaching  of  Rote  Songs 

Presentation — 8ong  sung  through  twice  by  the  teacher.  Ac- 
curacy of  tone  and  rhythm;  artistic  interpretation;  tempo 
generally  the  same  as  in  good  reading.  Class  sings  phrase 
by  phrase,  imitating  teacher.  Teacher  sings  for  not  toitJi 
the  class. 

Conducting — Before  the  class  begins  to  sing,  the  teacher  sings 
first  phrase  of  song  to  indicate  correct  tempo, 
atmosphere,  enunciation  and  tone  quality.  Indi- 
cate the  hold  and  sometimes  the  rhythmic  swing 
of  the  song  by  slight  movements  of  the  hand  and 
arm.  AVOID  BEATING  FOR  EVERY  TONE  OR 
SYLLABLE  OF  THE  BONG.  Such  "pounding 
out''  of  the  rhythm  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 

The  pupil  should  form  the  following  habits  in  singing  songs: 
Book  lifted  but  resting  on  desk 
Singing  always  with  flexible  lips,  jaw  and  tongue, 
with  teeth  apart,  and  light  head  tone. 

3.  Teaching  Song  with  the  Phonograph 

Place  the  title  and  words  of  the  song  on  the  blackboard;  play 
the  record  through  once  or  twice.  The  teacher  or  a  pupil  may  fol- 
low the  words  with  a  pointer  as  the  record  is  being  played.  Diffi- 
cult parts  may  be  repeated  or  the  song  played  one  phrase  at  a  time, 
by  lifting  the  needle  and  setting  it  back. 

The  pupils  in  every  one-teacher  school  should  learn  to  sing  many 
songs.  An  extensive  repertoire  of  good  songs  sung  with  pleasing 
tone  quality  is  invaluable.  Ability  to  sing  these  songs  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  study  of  music  as  the  ability  to  think  and  speak  the 
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mother  tongue  lias  to  the  study  and  use  of  English.  It  is  invaluable 
preparation  for  all  study  and  appreciation  of  music. 

4.    Tone  Quality 

All  children  under 'twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  before  the 
speaking  voice  begins  to  change,  should  sing  with  the  light,  mellow, 
musical,  head-tone  quality,  which  is  similar  to  the  lyric  soprano 
voice.  The  compass  of  the  songs  should  be  approximately  that  of 
The  treble  staff  without  lines  or  spaces  above  or  lines  below.  Careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  pupils  (usually  boys)  who  are  inclined 
to  sing  the  melody  an  octave  below  the  proper  pitch.  This  practice 
is  harmful  to  the  voice  and  to  the  progress  in  singing.  The  child  voice 
of  the  boy  is  quite  as  high  as  the  voice  of  the  girl. 

When  the  speaking  voice  of  the  boy  begins  to  change  (at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age),  the  singing  voice  is  affected  in  the  same 
way.  The  extreme  upper  tones  disappear  and  lower  tones  develop. 
Ordinarily  the  boy  with  the  changing  voice  may  continue  to  sing. 
That  he  sing  lightly  and  easily  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Flexibility  of  jaw,  tongue,  lips,  neck,  face,  and  body,  is  the  first 
requisite  of  good  singing.  Any  stiffening  and  tightening  of  the 
muscles  when  singing  interferes  instantly  and  seriously  with  proper 
tone  production,  either  speaking  or  singing.  Free  and  unrestricted 
Tone  production  in  singing  is  not  different  from  free  unrestricted 
speech,  excepting  that  the  singing  tone  is  sustained  on  one  pitch. 

5.    Preparation  for  Sight  Singing 

After  three  or  four  months'  singing  of  rote  songs  when  twenty 
or  thirty  songs  should  have  been  learned,  the  first  step  in  tone  and 
rhythm  study  may  be  taken,  not  before. 

First  a  scale  song  should  be  learned,  with  the  Latin  syllables  as 
an  additional  stanza,  thus: 


1.  What     tree     is     there     so     fair     to     see.     So     love     ly     as     the  Christmas  tree? 

2  What     oth    er     hides     so     man    y     joys,    On    Christmas    eve    for    girls    &  boys.' 

3  t;      la      so      fa      mi      re      do.      Do      re      mi      fa     so      la      ti  do. 

The  pTipils  should  now  become  very  familiar,  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, with  the  scale,  descending  and  ascending,  as  represented 
in  the  above  scale  song. 

Ear  training  may  now  follow,  beginning  with  the  simplest  form. 
The  pupil  learns  to  distinguish- 
Between  a  high  tone  and  a  low  tone. 
Between  the  scale  descending  and  the  scale  ascending. 
Between  do  re  do,  and  do  ti  do. 
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Simple  oral  dictation  may  now  follow.  See  any  standard  Manual 
of  Dictation  (ear  training). 

When  the  class  has  gained  facility  in  recognizing  from  hearing 
simple  groups  of  tones  sung  to  a  neutral  syllable  or  played  by  the 
teacher  and  can  respond  readily  by  singing  the  syllable  names,  the 
teacher  represents  the  groups  on  tlie  blackboard  tlius,  as  the  class 


sings : 


-o- 


6 


o  o  <b 


The  teacher  will  then  call  for  a  group  by  number,  give  the  class 
an  instant  to  glance  at  the  notes,  then  cover  the  notes.  The  class 
then  sings  the  tones  rapidly,  as  one  idea.  Properly  prepared  by  oral 
dictation,  a  class  will  recognize  and  sing  these  tonal  groups  rapidly, 
easily  and  with  keen  enjoyment.  This  is  the  first  exercise  in  sight 
singing.  The  practice  should  be  continued  daily  until  the  class  can 
sing  these  and  similar  groups  correctly,  rapidly,  and  without  hesi- 
tation. 


6.    Measure  and  Rhythm 

Further  development  of  the  rhythmic  sense  and  a  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  measure  and  rhythm  are  also  a  part  of  the  preparation  for 
sight  singing.  Recognition  of  accent  and  of  two-part  and  three-part 
measure  is  the  first  objective.  The  phonograph,  rote  songs,  count- 
ing and  beating,  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  Teach  the  class 
to  beat  and  count  as  follows: 

With  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  extended  and  moving 
down  and  up  from  the  wrist  into  the  palm  of  tlie  left  hand,  the 
children  count  "one,  two,"  or  "one,  two,  three"  pressing  down  the 
end  of  the  finger  at  the  count  of  "one." 

This  practice  should  be  repeated  daily,  the  class  beating  as  they 
listen,  to  distinguish  between  "twos"  and  "threes".  A  group  of  two 
counts  or  beats  is  called  two-part  (duple)  measure;  a  group  of  three 
counts  or  beats  is  called  three-part  (triple)  measure. 

The  teacher  may  sing  a  rote  song  in  two-part  or  three-part  meas- 
ure while  the  class  seeks  to  discover  whether  it  is  "in  twos"  or  "in 
threes".  Or  a  record  may  be  played  with  the  same  objective.  The 
class  will  count  by  twos  and  threes,  accenting  one  in  each  case. 
Think  of  the  accent  as  a  motor  rather  than  a  hammer— one  being 
given  sufficient  stress  to  carry  over  to  the  next  accent. 
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a.  Notes  • 
A  round,  open  note  is  called  a  whole  note. 

A  round,  open  note  with  a  stem  is  called  a  half  note. 
A  closed  note  with  a  stem  is  called  a  quarter  note. 
How  many  quarter  notes  are  equal  to  a  whole  note? 
How  many  quarter  notes  are  equal  to  a  half  note? 

b.  Measure  signature 


The  upper  figure  signifies  the  number  of  beats  in  the  measure ;  the 
lower  figure,  the  kind  of  a  note  having  one  beat. 


7.    Rhythm  Drills 

Introductory. 

The  teacher  sounds  the  third  space  C  on  the  chromatic  pitch  pipe, 
then  beats  and  sings  with  the  syllable  "ta,"  holding  the  tone  two 
beats. 

Teacher — "How  many  beats  was  the  tone  held?" 
Class— "Two  beats." 

Teacher  sings,  holding  the  tone  three  beats,  again  asking  the  class 
how  many  beats,  etc. 

Then  the  teacher  directs  the  class  to  beat  and  sing,  holding  the 
tone  (1)  two  beats,  (2)  four  beats,  (3)  three  beats,  etc.,  until  they 
are  able  to  sustain  the  tone  any  given  number  of  beats  to  the  number 
of  five  or  six,  by  direction. 

The  teacher  places  the  following  on  the  blackboard 


— 

* 

— s  

i  I 

then  sounds  the  third  space  C.  While  the  pupils  beat  the  measure, 
the  teacher  sings  to  the  syllable  "ta,"  pointing  first  to  one  measure 
and  then  another.  The  pupils  then  sing  in  the  same  manner,  repeat- 
ing the  measure  until  the  pointer  is  moved  to  another  measure.  The 
pointer  should  not  be  moved  from  note  to  note  within  the  measure. 
The  tempo  may  be  indicated  with  the  teacher's  free  hand.  This 
practice  should  be  continued  until  the  class  can  recognize  and  sing 
correctly  and  freely  the  first  rhythms  to  be  used  in  the  sight  sing- 
ing material. 
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Similar  rhythm  drills  should  be  employed  in  different  kinds  of 
measure. 

For  example — 


 ^   -  ^ 

— s  )  i  

— ^ — 

 1 

' — i — I — 

f 

8.  Sight  Singing 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  gain  facility  in  singing  groups  of  tones  from 
blackboard  representation,  and  are  able  to  do  the  simple  rhythm  drills 
correctly,  they  are  ready  to  begin  reading  from  a  book.  Each  child 
should  be  provided  with  a  book. 

The  sight  reading  material  should  be  exceedingly  simple,  both 
tonally  and  rhythmically. 

The  daily  music  lesson  should  include: 

a.  Singing  of  songs. 

b.  Individual  work  with  the  listeners  while  the  singers  have 
a  study  period. 

c.  Two  or  three  minutes  oral  dictation — both  class  and  indi- 
vidual recitation. 

d.  Two  minute  rhythm  drill. 

e.  Song. 

9.  Routine  Activities 

Facility  in  the  following  activities  should  be  acquired  by  every 
classroom  teacher  in  charge  of  music  instruction. 

a.  Quick  and  accurate  use  of  chromatic  pitch  pipe. 

b.  Rote  songs 

(1)  Presentation 

(2)  Conducting 

(a)  Teacher  sings  first  phrase  of  song  to  indicate  cor- 
rect tempo,  atmosphere,  enunciation,  and  tone 
quality. 

(b)  Indicate  the  hold  and  sometimes  the  rhythmic 
swing  of  the  song  by  slight  movements  of  the  hand 
and  arm;  AVOID  BEATING  FOR  EVERY  TONE 
OR  SYLLABLE  OF  THE  SONG.  Such  "pounding 
ojjt"  of  the  rhythm  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 
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c.  Sight  singing — Songs  and  studies. 

Sound  key  tone ;  class  sings  key  tone  and  first  tone ;  teach- 
er establishes  the  tempo  by  beating  two  measures,  saying 
"beat,  beat,"  etc.,  starting  the  class  in  the  third  measure, 
the  class  sustaining  the  first  tone  while  beating.  (Discon- 
tinue holding  first  tone  after  completion  of  third  year  work.) 

d.  Individual  sight  singing — Two  pupils  standing;  as  one 
completes  his  singing  and  sits,  another  rises;  singing 
to  proceed  without  a  break ;  class  sings  on  signal  from 
teacher  after  the  second  unsuccessful  trial.  Children  are  to 
remember  their  turn  from  day  to  day  and  rise  without  sig- 
nal from  the  teacher  when  individual  work  is  announced, 
finding  the  page  from  lesson  plan  on  blackboard;  class  to 
beat  and  be  ready  to  sing  at  any  time  the  teacher  may  say 
"Class." 

e.  Dictation 

(1)  Oral  (combined  with  sight  singing,  blackboard). 

(2)  Written — drill  on  symbols — blackboard — music  paper 

f.  Rhythm  Drills 

(1)  Blackboard 

(a)  Without  staff. 

(b)  Scale  on  staff  (represent  one  measure). 

(2)  Visualization. 

g.  Tone  drills 

(1)  Scale  and  interval  drill  (blackboard). 

(2)  Changing  "do"  exercise. 

(3)  Sequential  studies. 

h.  Correction  of  Errors 

(1)  Stop  class  when  tonally  or  rhythmically  lost. 

(2)  Lead  class  to  correct  mistake  before  repeating  the  ex- 
ercise. 

In  conducting  the  above  activities,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  mini- 
mum of  talk  by  teacher,  and  a  maximum  of  thinking  and  doing  by 
pupils. 

VII.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ART:  DRAWING 
AND  CONSTRUCTIVE  HANDWORK 

A.   POINT  OF  VIEW 

There  should  be  provided  in  one-teacher  schools  complete  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  pupils..    Therefore,  there  should  be  pro- 
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vided  opportunities  for  self-expression,  that  senses  may  be  trained, 
skills  developed,  and  individual  interests  and  capacities  discovered 
and  conserved.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  make  the  schoolroom  a 
consistently  beautiful  place  to  be  in — an  added  attraction — another 
reason  for  really  wanting  to  go  to  school. 

1.  The  Course  of  Study 

In  the  one-teacher  school  the  course  of  study  need  not  be  a  cold 
and  formal  one,  but  shoxild  be  rather  informal  and  plastic.  This  ex- 
pression should  be  related  primarily  to  other  school  subjects  where 
ever  and  whenever  possible  and  help  to  emphasize  and  ex- 
plain them.  It  should  likewise  grow  out  of  daily  needs  and  problems 
in  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  community. 

2.  Special  Days 

In  each  grade  the  days  we  celebrate  should  furnish  opportunities 
for  drawing,  color  and  constructive  handwork — particularly  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas,  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  Anniversaries,  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  Pennsylvania  Day  and  Easter. 

3.  Constructive  Handwork 

This  is  involved  in  the  development  of  all  sorts  of  projects  required 
in  our  best  teaching  today.  These  projects  will  call  for  expression  in 
weaving,  modeling,  and  construction  in  cardboard,  wood  and  other 
materials ;  and  there  will  be  developed  early  skills  in  the  handicrafts. 

4.  Draw^ing  Models 

Care  and  discrimination  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  models. 
The  vase,  simple  in  line  and  form,  and  fine  in  color,  serves  not  only  as 
a  drawing  model  but  also  an  object  of  use  and  decoration  on  the 
teacher's  desk.  The  ten  cent  store  may  supply  Japanese  hmterns, 
vases,  toys  and  other  good  and  inexpensive  models.  Such  objects  as 
the  color  or  crayon  box,  watercup,  and  other  articles  upon  the  pupil's 
desk  may  serve  as  models  for  object  drawing.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
draw  the  things  that  are  known  and  hnndled.  Other  models  foi- 
teaching  the  principles  of  perspective  may  be  made  of  cardboard, 
clay,  etc.,  by  the  pupil.    Nature  materials  should  be  lused  in  season. 

5.  Reference  Material 

A  few  copies  of  the  paper-covered  drawing  books  on  the  market 
may  be  purchased  and  the  illustrations  clipped,  mounted  and  filed, 
under  such  headings  as  "Nature  Drawing,"  ''Design  Units,"  "Color 
Study,"  "Landscape,"  "Construction/'  etc.   Mount  for  the  collectio^ 
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well-selected  samples  of  cretonnes,  chintz,  wall  paper,  etc.  Loose- 
leaf  collections  permit  the  reference  to  be  passed  around  or  dis- 
played before  the  class. 

The  covers  and  advertising  pages  of  our  magazines  are  likewise 
sources  of  inexpensive  and  valuable  reference  material.  They  con- 
tain valuable  material  for  representation  in  the  numerous  drawings 
of  manufactured  articles  in  jDerspective.  There  are  likewise  in- 
numerable examples  of  line  lettering,  design,  and  color  harmony. 
Advantage  certainly  should  be  taken  of  the  beautiful  color  printing 
placed  on  the  market  as  advertising  matter  by  custom  shops,  paint, 
linoleum  and  wall  paper  manufacturers,  etc.,  for  use  in  teaching 
costume,  illustration  and  design  and  interior  decoration.  Pupils 
should  aid  in  the  collecting  and  assembling  of  such  material.  Even 
limited  funds  need  not  preclude  the  use  of  this  invaluable  help  in 
art  education. 

6.  Materials  for  the  Art  Work 

These  should  be  provided  and  should  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs.  They  should  be  selected  carefully  and  used  economically. 
When  the  materials  required  are  not  at  hand  use  may  be  made  of 
the  following: 

a.  Wall  paper  samples  for  drawing,  booklets,  and  some  con- 
structive handwork. 

b.  Common  wrapping  paper  frequently  has  a  tone  and  body  that 
makes  it  desirable  for  crayon,  poster  and  construction  work. 

c.  Colored  papers  may  be  secured  from  the  home,  print  shop  or 
old  magazines,  and  children  maj'  paint  their  own  for  cutting  and 
pasting. 

d.  Paste  can  be  made  as  the  need  arises. 

e.  Tempera  colors  may  be  seciired  by  purchasing  whiting,  ala- 
bastine,  etc.,  and  adding  water  and  school  colors. 

f.  Clay  is  procurable  in  many  localities  for  modeling  and  orange 
manicure  sticks  make  excellent  tools. 

The  ingenious  teacher  will  take  advantage  of  other  waste  ma- 
terial and  use  it  to  bring  both  joy  and  beauty  into  the  schoolroom. 

7.  Exhibits 

Exhibits  of  pupils'  work  offer  encouragement  to  the  pupils,  and 
have  a  socializing  effect  in  establishing  closer  relations  between  the 
home  and  the  school. 

B.    OUTLINE  OF  GRADED  SUBJECT  MATTER  BY  YEARS 

Note:  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  complete  all  the  subjects 
proposed  in  the  outline  but  rather  to  choose  from  the  suggested  ma- 
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terial  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  particular  needs  and  condi- 
tions. Since  the  work  is  outlined  under  such  heads  as  Illustration, 
Nature  Drawing,  Design,  Picture  Study,  etc.,  rather  than  by  weeks  or 
months,  a  teacher  may  make  combinations  of  and  selections  from 
grades  1  to  4  inclusive  or  5  to  8  inclusive.  Each  topic,  however, 
should  have  consideration.  Since  the  time  actually  secured  for  this 
work  is  brief,  the  teacher  should  study  ways  and  means  of  distrib- 
uting materials  in  the  most  economical  manner.  She  should  gener- 
aly  encourage  free  illustrative  drawing  while  other  classes  are  re- 
citing. Drawings  of  character  and  events  in  language  and  history, 
maps  and  travel  drawings  in  geography,  drawings  explaining  men- 
suration and  other  problems  in  arithmetic — these  vitalize  and  enrich 
all  school  subjects. 

Nature  drawing  and  observation  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  home 
design  and  handicrafts  should  all  be  encouraged  and  will  add  mate- 
rially towards  securing  more  favorable  time  allowance,  as  well  as  in- 
creased interest  on  the  part  of  both  the  pupils  in  school  and  the 
parents  at  home.  Much  of  this  may  be  organized  as  community 
project  work  outside  of  school  hours. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

1.  Illustration 

Encourage  free  spontaneous  illustrations  on  paper  and  black- 
board. Topics  suggested  by  pets,  games,  stories,  and  rhymes,  child- 
ren of  other  lands,  daily  occupations,  etc.  Collect  clippings  to 
give  pictures  and  ideas  for  illustrative  purposes.  Build  up  a  "pic- 
ture" vocabulary.  Practice  skeleton  figures  and  pose  pupil  to  sug- 
gest action  where  required.  Be  helpful  and  encouraging,  not  criti- 
cal or  exacting. 

2.  Representation  and  Nature  Drawing 

Draw,  paint  or  cut  familiar  fruit  and  vegetable  forms.  Paint 
or  cut  blue  bird,  robin,  canary,  etc.  Draw,  paint  or  cut  circus  ani- 
mals, etc.  Paste  on  blackboard  to  illustrate  circus  parade.  Draw 
available  spring  flowers  with  colored  crayons. 

3.  Design  and  Lettering 

Select  and  arrange  some  of  the  forms  suggested  above  for  a  pos- 
ter and  cut  out  simple  letters  for  appropriate  words,  expressing 
"Eat  Fruit,"  "Right  Food,"  "Care  for  Birds,"  "Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals," etc.   Design  simple  rugs,  curtains,  etc.,  for  doll  house. 

4.  Color  ■  !  i-^i'-iir* 
Talk  about  the  standard  spectrum  colors.    Pupils  collect  colored 

papers,  flowers,  feathers,  ribbons,  etc.,  to  illustrate  each.  Paint 
or  cut  simple  doll  dresses  to  represent  each  color. 
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5.  Constructive  Handwork 

Cut,  fold  and  paste  envelope  for  pupils'  cuttings,  scissors,  etc. 
Make  a  simple  ABO  booklet.  Model  simple  fruit,  vegetable  and 
animal  forms,  also  dishes  for  doll  house.  Sand  table  projects  to 
illustrate  geography,  etc. 

6.  Picture  Study- 
Bring  and  interpret  at  least  one  line  work  of  art  to  your  classes 

each  month.    The  subject  "Mother  and  Child"  is  suggested, 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

1.  Illustration 

The  following  topics  are  suggested  for  free  illustration  by  pupils : 
Pioneer  Life  in  Pennsylvania;  Occupations— farm,  building  trades, 
etc;  Indian,  Arab,  Eskimo  life  and  other  studies  related  to  geog- 
raphy, reading,  etc. 

2.  Representation  and  Nature  Drawing 

Represent  the  characteristic  shape  of  common  trees  used  for  lum- 
ber pine,  oak,  ix)plar,  etc.    Draw  common  tools  used  on  the  farm. 

These  may  be  cut  of  paper  and  pasted  or  represented  with  brush  in 
ink  silhouette.  Use  colored  crayons,  or  cut  colored  papers  to  rep- 
resent available  spring  and  fall  flowers  and  plant  growth  generally. 

3.  Design  and  Lettering 

Show  children  some  Indian  designs  and  have  children  apply  one 
of  the  Indian  units  to  the  decoration  of  a  well  formed  bowl.  Draw 
or  cut  and  paste  letters  with  suitable  decorations  for  a  poster— "Eggs 
for  Sale,"  "Fresh  Vegetables,"  etc. 

4.  Color 

Represent  different  tones  of  one  color  to  show  different  "values" 
of  light  and  dark.  Talk  about  warm  and  cool  colors,  and  have 
pupils  bring  in  flowers,  feathers,  etc.,  to  illustrate.  Represent  these 
with  colored  crayons. 

5.  Constructive  Handwork 

Develop  a  project  to  illustrate  subjects  like  the  following:  Early 
settler's  cabin— exterior  and  interior;  local  geography;  child  life 
in  different  lands,  etc. 
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6.    Picture  Study 

General  subject  "Children  of  Other  Lands."  Collect  illustrations. 
Relate  to  language  and  geography. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS 

1.  Illustration 

Free  imaginative  drawings  to  illustrate  the  work  in  geography, 
English,  and  history. 

2.  Representation  and  Nature  Drawing 

Draw  common  objects  singly  and  in  simple  groups.  Practice  same 
on  blackboard,  clip  and  collect  illustrations  from  magazines  adver- 
tisements. Develop  competition  in  observation  and  ability  to  draw 
common  birds  and  flowers  from  memory. 

3.  Design  and  Lettering 

Plan  and  develop  lettering  and  appropriate  illustration  for  a 
"Health"  or  "Accident  Prevention"  poster.  Pupils  clip  examples  of 
simple  alphabets  and  pictures  from  magazines,  for  reference.  Simp- 
lify some  bird,  flower,  or  animal  and  develop  into  a  stencil  border  to 
be  applied  to  curtains,  table  runner,  or  some  other  object  for  the 
home. 

4.  Color 

Pupils  bring  in  simple  costume  designs  clipped  from  magazines 
and  appropriate  to  pupils  in  this  grade.  Trace  and  color.  There 
should  be  discussion  of  good  and  appropriate  combinations  of  color 
for  both  boys  and  girls. 

5.  Constructive  Handwork 

Design,  construct  and  decorate  appropriately  a  booklet.  This  may 
be  used  for  "Kodak"  pictures,  picture  studies,  sketches,  stamps,  etc. 
Draw,  cut  and  paint  birds  and  animals  for  plant  sticks,  mechanical 
toys,  etc.  Cigar  boxes,  wallboard,  and  even  cardboard  may  be  used. 
Coping  saws,  clamps,  etc.,  may  be  secured  from  the  "ten  cent"  store. 

6.  Picture  Study 

Collect  illustrations  of  good  pictures  representing  industry — Spin- 
ning and  weaving,  plowing,  sowing,  etc.  Illustrations — Oxen  Plow- 
ing— Bonheur.   The  Sower,  the  Knitting  lesson — Millet;. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS 

1.  Representation 

Make  drawings  in  pencil  and  crayon  of  interesting  objects  both 
cylindrical  and  rectilinear.   Draw  same  objects  from  memory.  Sketch 
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scenes  from  school  window  and  local  street  scenes.  Discuss  prin- 
ciples of  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Pupils  collect  illustrations 
from  advertising  pages  of  magazines  for  reference.  Draw  some  at- 
tractive vase  and  flowers  or  potted  plant  with  colored  crayons  on 
tinted  wrapping  paper. 

2.  Design 

Pupils  collect  illustrations  of  well-designed  things  for  the  home. 
Talk  about  fitness  and  appropriateness  in  design  for  vases,  rugs,  cur- 
tains, chairs,  dishes,  etc.  Pupils  make  designs  for  vases,  dishes, 
lamps,  etc.  Pupils  make  floor  plans  and  wall  plans  of  own  room  and 
show  how  we  design  when  we  arrange  furniture  on  the  floor  or  pic- 
tures on  a  wall.    Collect  illustrations  for  reference. 

3.  Color 

Explain  how  harmony  of  color  may  be  secured.  Pupils  collect  color 
notes  from  nature  to  illustrate  different  harmonies.  Apply  the  lesson 
learned  in  a  consideration  of — 


Cut  and  paste  colored  papers  to  rei^resent  the  front  of  the  school 
buildings  and  homes,  showing  how  building  and  grounds  might  be 
improved  with  paint  and  flowers  and  shrubbery. 

4.    Art  Appreciation 

Pupils  collect  pictures  of  beautiful  buildings,  monuments,  parks, 
playgrounds,  etc.  Discussions  should  develop  interest  in  and  knowl- 
edge of  styles  of  architecture,  scenic  attractions,  travel,  civic  beauty, 
and  citizenship. 


C.     SUGGESTED    SUBJECTS   FOR   PICTURE    STUDY  AND 
SCHOOL  ROOM  DECORATION 

1.    Picture  for  C  and  D  Classes 


a.  Color  applied  to  dress. 

b.  Color  applied  to  home  interiors. 

c.  Color  applied  to  home  exteriors. 


Raphael — Madonna  of  the  Chair 
Renouf — Helping  Hand 
Israels — Interior  of  a  Cottage 
Millet — Feeding  Her  Birds 
Kever — Sewing  School 
Landseer — ^Dignity  and  Impudence 
Landseer — Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare 
Curran — Children   Catching  Min- 


Corot — Dance  of  the  Nymphs 
Adams — Cat  and  Kittens 
Millet — Feeding  the  Hens 
Murillo — Divine  Shepherd 
Van  Dyck — Children  of  Charles  I 
Reynolds — Age  of  Innocence 
Dupre' — In  the  Pasture 
Bonheur — Horse  Fair 


n,ows 

Stuart — Washington  (Athenaeum) 
Breton — Song  of  the  Lark 
Pearson — Geese 
Potthast— The  Holiday 
Thayer — Caritas 


Albright— Little  Sister 
Albright— End  of  the  Pier 
Raeburn — A  Boy  with  a  Rabbit 
Borglum — Lincoln 
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2.   Pictures  for  A  and  B  Classes 


Bonheur — Deer  in  Forest 
Lerolle — By  the  River 
Mauve — Spring 
Homer — Fog  Warning 
Millet — Gleaners 
Adan— The  End  of  Day 
Vischer — King  Arthur 
Bonheur — Plowing 
Alexander — Pot  of  Basil 
Alexander — Evolution  of  the  Book 


Dupre' — Balloon 

Troyon — Return  to  the  Farm 

Boughton — Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 

Ruysdael — ^Landscape  with  Windmill 

Hitchcock — Flower  Girl 

Corot — Lake 

Whistler — Portrait  of  Mother 
Couse^ — Landscape  with  Sheep 
Dougherty — Storm  Quiet 
Gainsborough — The  Blue  Boy 


(Series  of  six) 
Inness — Peace  and  Plenty 
Metcalf — Ice-bound 


Martin — A  View  of  the  Seine  River 
Photo— Stratford-on-A  von 


Trumbull — Signing  the  Declaration  Photo — Independence  Hall 
Millet— The  Sower 

3.    Sources  of  Material 

a.  Among  the  publishers  of  Picture  Study  Outlines  and  Leaflets 
are  the  following: 

Brown-Robertson  Company,  415  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Elson  Art  Publication  Company,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
University  Prints  Company,  Newton,  Massachusetts 
The  Perry  Pictures,  Maiden,  Massachusetts 

b.  Among  the  publishers  of  Prints  suitable  for  schoolroom  deco- 
ration are  the  following: 

Brown-Robertson  Company,  415  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Elson  Art  Publication  Company,  Belmont,  Massachusetts 
Curtis  and  Cameron  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
The  Detroit  Publishing  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Taber  Prang  Company,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

c.  Among  the  books  related  to  the  study  of  pictures  are  the 
following: 

Barstow — Famous  Pictures^ — Century 

Hurll — How  to  Show  Pictures  to  Children — Houghton 

Caffin — How  to  Study  Pictures — Century 

Van  Dyke — The  Meaning  of  Pictures — Scribners 

Bailey — Twelve  Great  Paintings — Prang 

Bacon — Pictures  Every  Child  Should  Know — Grosset 

Witt — How  to  Look  at  Pictures — Macmillan 

Carpenter — Stories  Pictures  Tell — Rand  McNally 

Olive — First  Steps  in  the  Enjoyment  of  Pictures — Holt 

The  Director  of  Art  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
will  gladly  assist  those  who  are  interested  in  securing  information 
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relative  to  prints  appropriate  for  schoolroom  decoration  and  their 
publishers.  Advice  will  also  be  given  as  to  color  schemes  for  school 
walls. 


ABOVE — Tlie  farm  as  a  "sand  table"  project.  Farm  animals  made  in  clay. 
Buildings  in  cardboard.  Appropriate  background  drawn  upon  the  blackboard, 
BELOW— The  life  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers, 
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VIII.    COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  NATURE:  INCLUDING 

AGRICULTURE 

A.    POINT  OF  VIEW 

1.  Purpose 

Xatui-e  study  is  the  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  through 
which  the  child  may  start  to  better  adjust  himself  to  his  environ- 
ment. It  must  begin  when  the  child  first  meets  life  and  help  him 
to  work  out  a  relationship  to  such  life.  He  needs  to  locate  himself 
in  regard  to  plants  and  animals  as  they  are  presented  through  the 
changing  of  the  seasons.  In  short,  the  child  must  learn  to  under- 
stand life  as  he  naturally  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

But  nature  study  must  lead  to  more  than  a  knowledge  of  life 
as  it  is  found  in  the  local  district;  it  must  arouse  a  general  interest 
in  the  world  about  us  and  develop  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  apprecia- 
tion in  relation  to  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  wild  life  and  natural 
forces.  The  aesthetic  value  must  not  be  lost  in  the  utilitarian 
benefits  that  may  result  from  a  study  of  such  life  and  natural 
forces  as  they  are  related  to  the  comforts  of  people.  There  should 
result  a  sympathetic  appreciation  as  well  as  an  understanding  of 
nature.  The  Indian's  attitude  of  regarding  all  wild  life  as  akin  to 
himself  expresses  in  an  extreme  degree  one  of  the  underlying  aims 
in  the  study  of  nature  by  children.  What  has  been  done  in  the 
last  dozen  years  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  birds  and 
wild  flowers  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  point. 

2.  Scope 

A  detailed  course  of  study  is  not  always  practical.  The  teacher 
must  arrange  in  a  useable  way  the  nature  material  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  district  where  she  is  teaching.  In  practically  every  dis- 
trict this  available  material  will  deal  with  animal  life  as  it  is 
found  on  land  and  in  the  water,  with  plant  life  on  land,  with 
observations  of  the  weather,  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  with 
experiments  of  a  mechanical  nature.  A  few'  topics  such  as  the 
trees  of  the  neighborhood,  the  human  value  of  birds,  and  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  that  are  possible  of  study  in  every  neighbor- 
hood, should  be  given  suflBcient  attention. 

B.    SUGGESTIVE  METHODS 

1.  Principles 

The  work  in  nature  study  should  be  kept  as  simple  as  possiblf>. 
Technical  terms  should  not  be  used  when  common  terms  are  avail- 
able. The  method  of  presentation  should  be  such  as  to  keep  at  a 
high  pitch  the  interest  of  the  children  in  what  they  are  doing; 
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otherwise  the  Avork  will  be  of  little  value.  It  will  not  be  practi- 
cal to  give  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  this  subject  out  of  the  reg- 
ular program  for  the  day's  work.  Much  of  what  is  done  must  be 
done  by  the  children,  together  with  the  teacher,  outside  of  regular 
school  hours. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  tlie  pleasurable  pursuit  of  the  in- 
teresting things  in  nature  should  result  in  a  keenness  of  the  child's 
senses  that  can  be  induced  in  no  other  way.  This  principle  of  con- 
tact by  which  objects  are  carefully  handled  and  examined  by  the 
child  should  be  constantly  stressed.  If  after  such  examination  he 
is  capable  of  expressing  his  ideas  with  chalk,  with  crayon,  or  by 
clay  modeling  or  paper  cutting,  the  child  should  be  urged  to  do  so. 
The  construction  of  charts  by  the  teacher  and  children  in  coopera- 
tion— such  as  seed  charts,  bird  charts,  and  leaf  charts — will  be  of 
great  help  in  making  the  work  real. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  any  note  book  work  lower  than  the 
two  upper  classes.  These  classes  are  also  capable  of  improvising 
much  of  the  apparatus  that  Avill  be  needed  in  making  studies  such 
as  that  of  seed  germination. 

2.  Correlation 

The  correlation  of  nature  study  with  the  other  branches  should 
be  emphasized.  The  materials  used  can  be  effectively  employed  in 
the  composition  work,  in  the  art  and  handwork,  in  geography,  and 
to  some  extent  in  civics.  It  should  be  always  kept  in  mind  that 
the  main  purpose  of  nature  study,  that  of  getting  acquainted  with 
nature  herself,  should  not  be  lost  through  an  emphasis  on  composi- 
tion, art,  or  any  other  correlated  subjects. 

3.  Results 

The  best  results  of  nature  study  are  rather  intangible.  The  re- 
sults cannot  be  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  ground  covered  or  facts 
acquired.  The  work  should  develop  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
wild  life,  should  improve  the  humane  impulses  of  the  child,  and 
should  bring  about  something  of  responsibility  and  interest  in  car- 
ing for  plants  and  animals  and  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  natural 
situation  in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed. 

C.    OUTLINE  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  BY  YEARS 

Note:  The  work  in  nature  study  for  the  D  class  is  to  be  closely 
correlated  with  language  and  art.  The  time  should  be  taken  from 
English.    The  first  and  second  years  recite  together. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

1.  Getting  Acquainted  with  Some  of  the  Common  Flowers 

a.  What  kinds  of  flowers  do  you  have  growing  at  home? 

b.  What  common  wild  flowers  do  you  know?  Where  do  you 
find  them  growing? 

c.  What  diflierent  colors  do  you  find  among  the  flowers  you 
know? 

d.  From  what  does  each  kind  grow?    Bulb,  seed,  or  root? 

e.  In  the  fall  plant  bulbs,  so  as  to  have  flowers  for  Thanks- 
giving day  and  the  Christmas  holidays  for  schoolroom  and 
home  decoration :  Chinese  lily,  paper-white  narcissus, 
Dutch  hyacinth,  white  Eoman  hyacinth,  and  daffodils. 

f.  Learn  to  know  the  following  or  other  familiar  flowers  of 

your  locality:  Jack-in-the-pulpit,  golden-rod,  dandelion, 
butter-cup,  oxeye  daisy. 

g.  Make  drawings  of  flowers  collected.  Use  colored  crayon.s, 
also  make  paper  cuttings.    Practice  on  blackboard. 

h.  Drawings  of  opening  buds  as  the  pussy-willow.  Illustrate 
"Maple  sugar  making."  Mount  wild  flowers  and  leaves 
and  paint  color  notes  to  represent  the  different  colors  in 
each. 

i.  Make  booklet  to  contain  mounted  specimens,  drawings,  and 

color  notes  of  fall  nature  material  studied, 
i.    Draw  or  cut  flower  pot  shape  and  some  schoolroom  plant, 
k.    Design  and  make  a  '^Spring"  booklet.    Mount  illustrations. 

2.  Trees  of  the  Neighborhood 

a.  Select  a  tree  near  the  school  and  notice  the  changes  that 
occur  in  it  during  the  year. 

b.  Get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  that 
you  pass  every  day  on  your  way  to  school.  Learn  their 
names  and  be  able  to  recognize  them  whenever  and  wher- 
ever you  see  tbera.  When  you  pass  them  call  them  by  their 
proper  names  as  you  would  a  friend.  The  following  are 
suggested:  Maple,  elm,  oak,  and  pine. 

c.  What  do  the  trees  do  for  us? 

d.  How  can  you  tell  a  pine  tree  from  an  oak? 

e.  Collect  several  different  kinds  of  leaves.  Note  how  they  dif 
fer  in  size  and  color.  Trace  on  paper  with  a  pencil  the  out- 
lines of  two  or  three  leaves;  color  with  crayon.  Make  out- 
line drawing  of  shape  of  a  whole  tree. 

f.  Study  opening  buds  on  trees  in  the  spring;  bring  pussy- 
willow twigs  into  the  classroom  and  let  them  open  in  a  vase 
of  water.   Make  outline  drawing  and  color. 
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g.  Cut  paper  silhouettes  of  characteristic  tree  shapes.  Make 
booklet,  "Trees  I  Know,"  containing  mounted  leaves  and 
paper  cuttings. 

h.  Draw  tree  buds  and  arrange  in  a  border  or  "all  over"  de- 
sign for  a  booklet  cover. 

3.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

a.  Bring  different  kinds  to  school;  note  varying  colors  and 
shapes;  discuss  uses. 

b.  On  what  kind  of  plant  does  each  kind  grow'? 

c.  Draw,  paint,  cut,  and  model  fruit  and  vegetable  forms. 

d.  Model  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables.  Draw  seeds,  bulbs. 

4.  Our  Animal  Friends 

a.  Learn  to  know  two  or  three  familiar  birds,  such  as  the  robin, 
English  sparrow,  bluebird. 

b.  What  do  the  birds  that  you  know,  eat? 

c.  How  can  we  protect  the  birds  that  stay  with  us  during  the 
winter  and  make  them  more  comfortable? 

d.  Draw  birds  on  blackboard  from  egg  shapes. 

e.  Paint  or  cut  bird  shapes  and  mount  on  poster.  Cut  and 
paste  appropriate  lettering — "Bird  Friends." 

f.  What  are  your  favorite  animal  pets?    What  do  they  like 

to  do?   What  do  they  eat? 

g.  How  does  a  hen  care  for  her  chickens? 

h.  Free  illustrative  drawings  of  pets. 

i.  Free  illustrations  of  stories  about  dogs. 

5.  Some  General  Outdoor  Observations 

a.  What  becomes  of  the  rain  as  it  falls  ? 

b.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  sunny  day?  Cloudy?  Windy?  Foggy? 

c.  Keep  a  weather  record  for  one  month,  say  November,  indi- 
cating by  means  of  symbols  the  general  character  of  the  • 
weather  on  each  day. 

d.  WTien  are  the  days  longest?  Shortest? 

e.  What  are  the  signs  of  returning  Spring?  Winter? 

f.  How  do  the  wild  animals  that  you  know  prepare  for  the 

winter  ? 

g.  Illustrate  with  crayons  "A  Rainy  Day,"  ''March  Winds." 

h.  Cut  and  paste  or  paint  a  winter  landscape. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

Note:  The  work  for  the  C  class  is  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
geography.  The  time  is  to  be  divided  as  needed  between  the  two  sub- 
jects. Much  of  the  material  here  given  is  subject  matter  for  composi- 
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tion  in  English.  Much  of  nature  study  is  "seasonal"  and  has  to  be 
done  when  the  material  is  available.  The  planning  should  be  done 
in  advance. 

1.  Animals  that  Furnish  Us  with  Food:  Cow,  Pig,  Sheep,  Chicken. 

a.  How  does  the  cow  serve  us? 

b.  Find  out  different  cuts  of  beef. 

c.  Milk  products:  butter  and  cheese. 

d.  Cut  out  pictures  of  well  known  breeds  of  beef  and  milch 
cows. 

e.  Principle  food ;  arrangement  of  teeth  ;  compound  stomach. 

f.  Care  of  the  milch  cow  to  insure  proper  supply  of  clean,  pure 
milk. 

g.  A  few  general  observations;  such  as  sense  of  hearing,  smell, 
toes,  hoof;  parts  on  a  cow's  leg  that  correspond  to  our  el- 
bow, wrist,  knee  and  ankle. 

2.  Animals  that  Help  Us  Da  Our  Work :  The  Horse,  Camel,  Eein- 

deer. 

3.  Animals  that  Play  with  Us :  Dog,  Cat,  and  Other  Pets. 

4.  Wild  Animals  We  All  Know :  Squirrel,  Eabbit,  and  Other  Ani- 
mals that  Gnaw  (Kodents). 

5.  How  We  Measure  the  Warmth  of  Our  Rooms : 

a.  Study  thermometer. 

b.  Keep  record  temperature  readings,  warmth  inside  and 
warmth  outside,  taking  readings  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  a  week.  Instruct  pupils  to  report,  during  period  of 
artificial  heating,  any  temperature  readings  above  or  below 
the  normal  (68°). 

c.  How  may  we  keep  the  air  in  our  rooms  pure? 

6.  Animals  that  Sleep  All  Winter:  Woodchuck,  Toad,  Reptiles. 

7.  Animals  that  Put  on  Increasingly  Heavy  Furry  Coats  During 
Cold  Weather:  Beaver,  Muskrat,  Raccoon,  Seal. 

8.  General  Outdoor  Observations 

a.  Continue  observations  of  weather  and  sky  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity permit  and  suggest. 

b.  Encourage  members  of  class  to  add  constantly  to  the  list 
of  the  animals,  trees,  and  flowers  of  their  locality  which 
they  know  and  daily  enjoy  as  loyal,  helpful  friends. 

9.  What  Do  the  Birds  Do  in  the  World? 

a.  Help  protect  the  crops  of  the  world. 

b.  Help  feed  the  people  of  the  world. 

c.  Give  pleasure  by  their  sweet  songs,  beautiful  plumage,  and 
cheery  companionship. 
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10.  What  Are  the  Enemies  that  Threaten  to  Destroy  Our  Native, 
Helpful  Species? 

a.  Climatic  iiillueiices. 

b.  Destruction  of  natural  shelter  and  food  supplies. 

c.  Cats. 

d.  English  sparrows. 

e.  Thoughtless  hoj^  and  girls. 

f.  Hunters  that  are  not  true  sportsmen. 

11.  What  Can  We  Do  to  Protect  and  Attract  the  Birds? 

a.  Provide  the  essentials  of  a  happy,  contented  bird  life:  water, 
food,  home,  security. 

b.  Locate  in  your  neighborhood  the  natural  places  suitable  for 
birds  to  drink  and  bathe.  Provide  additional  artificial 
places  as  needed. 

c.  Learn  where  the  migratory  birds  spend  the  winter. 

d.  Observe  and  report  suitable  nesting  places  provided  by  na- 
ture for  the  birds  of  your  district.  Make  additional  shrubs 
and  trees  suitable  to  provide  additional  natural  nesting 
places. 

e.  Learn  how  to  feed  and  tame  birds,  particularly  in  winter. 

f.  Eestrain  cats  and  thoughtless  children  from  disturbing  birds 

or  their  nests. 

g.  Investigate  the  habits  of  English  sparrow  and  determine 
whether  he  is  a  friend  or  foe  of  the  other  birds.  Should  he 
be  encouraged  and  protected? 

h.  Know,  obey  and  help  to  enforce  local,  State  and  Federal 
protection  laws  and  measures. 

i.  Organize  your  class  for  bird  protection  into  a  Junior  Audu- 

bon Ghib. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS 
Note:  The  work  for  the  B  class  should  be  planned  in  connection 
with  planning  the  geography  for  this  class.  Practically  all  of  the 
work  herein  indicated  must  be  taken  up  in  the  Spring  season  and 
should  receive  emphasis  at  that  time.  Much  of  it  can  be  done  out- 
side of  school  hours. 

1.    Suggestive  List  of  Practical  Projects 

a.  G-erminate  and  test  seeds. 

b.  Study  seed  catalogs. 

c.  Purchase  seed. 

d.  Raise  annuals  from  seeds  phiuted  in  open. 

e.  Raise  annuals  from  seeds  planted  indoors,  and  transplant 

to  open. 

f.  Raise  perennials  from  seed  and  transplant  to  permanent 

positions. 

g.  Make  a  garden  booklet. 

h.  Raise  flowers  from  bulbs  outdoors  and  in  pots  indoors. 

i.  Prepare  and  care  for  a  widoAV  garden. 
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j.    Make  and  use  cold  frames  and  hot  beds. 

k.    Properly  use  and  care  for  tools. 

1.    Prepare  the  garden  soil  for  planting. 

m.    Lay  out  and  plant  a  plot  garden,  one  square  rod. 

n.    Cultivate  garden  throughout  the  season. 

o.    Plant  intei'-crops  and  succession  crops. 

p.    Use  fertilizers. 

q.    Combat  garden  foes;  insects,  plant  diseases,  weeds, 
r.    Prepare  a  garden  plan  to  scale. 

s.    Grow  in  the  home  garden,  enough  of  certain  vegetables  to 

supply  the  family, 
t.    Propagate  plants  by  cutting,  layering  and  grafting, 
u.    Floriculture — Produce  a  season's   succession   of  flowers, 

growing  at  least  five  annuals  and  five  perennials. 
V.  Shrubbery — Make  attractive  planting  of  shrubbery  in  some 

needed  place. 

w.  Landscaping — Plant  the  home  grounds  with  emphasis  on 
maximum  production  and  beauty  of  effect. 

X.    Guidance — Study  gardening  and  horticultural  occupations. 

y.  Forestry — Plant  and  care  for  a  number  of  trees  or  a  wood- 
lot. 

The  First  Five  Projects  Are  Given  Belovi^  in  Some  Detail  in 
Order  to  Suggest  Method  of  Developing  the  Other  Projects  in 
the  List. 

a.    Germinate  Seeds 

(1)  Materials:  corn,  wheat,  or  bean  seeds;  hollow  egg 
•  shells  (cup  shape)  or  shallow  wooden   boxes   with  good 

garden  soil ;  or  glass  fish  bowl  with  cocoanut  fiber  or  sphag- 
num moss;  pane  of  glass. 

(2)  Method:  plant  seeds  in  damp  soil  or  moist  fiber, 
cover  with  pane  of  glass  or  piece  of  paper  to  retain  mois- 
ture, and  set  in  sunlight.  From  time  to  time  remove  several 
sprouting  grains  and  observe  growth. 

(3)  ProMems: 

(a)  What  conditions  are  necessary  to  cause  the  seeds 
to  sprout? 

(b)  In  what  material  shall  we  grow  tlie  seeds? 

(c)  What  do  we  find  is  contained  in  seeds? 

(d)  How  does  the  young  tender  plant  grow?  What 
are  its  parts? 

(e)  How  deep  in  the  soil  should  seeds  be  planted  to 
grow  well? 
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b.  Study  Seed  Catalogs 

(1)  Materials:  A  variety  of  catalogs  ordered  by  the 
children  from  various  seed  houses.  Material  from  Child- 
ren's Flower  Mission,  5700  Detroit  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(2)  Method:  Use  catalogs  for  supplementary  reading, 
for  cut-outs  and  information  about  plants. 

(3)  Pro'blems: 

(a)  Where  and  how  shall  we  obtain  seed  catalogs? 

(b)  What  valuable  information  can  we  obtain  from 
these  catalogs? 

(c)  What  is  a  variety,  and  how  do  varieties  of  let- 
tuce differ? 

(d)  Which  are  the  leafy  vegetables?  The  root  veg- 
etable?  The  vine  crops? 

c.  Purchase  Seed 

(1)  Materials:  order  blanks,  seed  catalogs. 

(2)  Methods:  Only  reliable  seed  should  be  purchased, 
and  of  best  varieties,  for  "like  produces  like."  Discuss 
with  class  the  best  varieties  of  each  kind  they  desire  to 
purchase. 

(3)  Pro'blems: 

(a)  Wlien  and  where  shall  we  buy  our  seeds?  Why? 

(b)  Why  it  is  important  to  get  the  best  varieties? 

(c)  What  vegetables  and  flowers  will  we  raise? 

(d)  What  kind  of  seed  and  how  much  of  each  do  we 
want? 

d.  Raise  Animals  From  Seeds  Pllatited  in  Open 

(1)  Materials:    Seeds,  hoe,  stakes  and  lines. 

(2)  Method:  Mark  row  with  line,  dig  shallow  trench 
with  hoe;  drop  seeds  proper  distance  apart;  cover  with 
soil  and  pack  firmly.  Cultivate  as  needed  from  time  to  time 
and  harvest  when  ready. 

(3)  Pro'blems: 

(a)  Why  and  how  shall  we  have  our  rows  straight? 

(b)  How  wide  and  how  deep  shall  the  trench  be? 

(c)  How  shall  we  distribute  the  seed  evenly  in  the 
trench  ? 
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(d)  How  shall  we  cover  the  seed  to  insure  early  ger- 
mination ? 

(e)  What  care  will  the  young  plants  require  when 
just  breaking  through  the  soil? 

(f)  How  shall  we  care  for  these  crops  until  harvest- 
ing? 

e.  Raise  Annuals  From  Seed  Planted  Indoors,  and  Transplant 
Open. 

(1)  Materials:  seeds,  shallow  boxes  (flats)  about  three 
inches  deep,  rich  garden  soil,  sand,  pots,  line  and  trowel. 

(2)  Method:  Mix  the  soil  using  two-thirds  garden  soil 
and  one-third  sand;  put  three  inches  of  this  soil  in  the 
boxes;  sow  such  seed  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomato,  aster  and 
pansy  thickly  and  to  proper  depth;  later  when  seedlings 
are  several  inches  high,  transplant  to  garden  rows,  making 
holes  for  plants  with  trowel  or  dibbler ;  cultivate  and  harvest. 

(3)  ProWems: 

(a)  How  shall  we  prepare  the  boxes  or  flats  for  sowing 

the  seeds? 

(b)  When  and  how  shall  we  sow  the  seeds? 

(c)  What  care  shall  we  give  the  box  after  sowing 
the  seeds? 

(d)  When  and  how  shall  we  transplant  the  little  seed- 
lings to  larger  boxes? 

(e)  What  care  will  the  seedlings  require  before  trans- 
planting outdoors? 

(f)  When  and  how  is  transplanting  best  done? 

Additional  Activities  and  Studies 

a.  Make  exhibit  of  garden  products. 

b.  Clean  up  the  garden,  home  and  school,  getting  ready  for 
spring  planting. 

c.  Why  Garden? 

(1)  How  can  we  help  to  produce  food  for  our  own  homes? 

(2)  What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  appearance  of  our 
homes? 

(3)  How  does  working  in  the  garden  improve  our  health? 

(4)  Why  are  the  fresh  vegetables  from  our  gardens  the  best 
food  for  us? 
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d.  Studying  Growiny  Plants 

(1)  Note  the  different  appearances  of  various  young  plants 
wlien  the  first  leaves  show. 

(2)  What  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  and  what  are  their 
purposes  ? 

(3)  How  does  a  plant  breathe,  feed,  grow,  reproduce? 

(4)  What  is  the  chlorophyll  and  what  is  its  work? 

e.  Increasing  the  Plant  Food  in  the  Garden 

(1)  What  kinds  of  plant  food  are  found  in  the  soil? 

(2)  How  can  the  several  elements  of  plant  food  be  added  to 
the  soil? 

(3)  AVhat  commercial  fertilizers  shall  we  use? 

(4)  What  forms  of  manure  shall  we  use  and  when? 

(5)  Shall  lime  be  used  on  the  garden?   How  much? 

f.  Maintaining  Moisture  Supply  for  Plants 

(1)  Where  does  the  soil  moisture  come  from? 

(2)  What  becomes  of  the  surplus  moisture? 

(3)  When  does  the  soil  moisture  move  up  and  when  down? 

(4)  Why  is  this? 

(5)  How  is  the  moisture  retained  in  the  soil  by  a  mulch? 

(6)  How  can  a  mulch  be  kept  on  the  garden? 

(7)  When  should  the  garden  be  watered,  and  how? 

g.  Raising  Young  Plants 

(1)  What  plants  can  readily  be  raised  for  transplanting? 

(2)  How  are  hot-beds  and  cold-frames  constructed? 

(3)  Where  should  they  be  located? 

(4)  How  can  young  plants  be  raised  in  hot-beds?  Cold- 
frames  ? 

(5)  How  can  young  plants  be  raised  in  boxes  in  the  school- 
room? 

(6)  When  should  these  plants  be  planted  in  the  gardens? 

(7)  How  is  transplanting  done? 

h.  Beautifying  the  Home 

(1)  Where  should  flower  beds  be  located? 

(2)  What  flowers  should  be  grown  in  these  beds? 

(3)  What  other  flowers  can  we  have? 

(4)  What  shrubs  should  be  planted  at  base  of  building  and 
along  wa'lks? 
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(5)  AVhat  care  will  the  slirubbery  require? 

(6)  How  is  a  good  lawn  made  and  cared  for? 

(7)  Should  we  have  trees  at  home? 

(8)  What  trees  would  be  best? 

(9)  When  and  how  should  trees  be  planted? 
(10)  What  care  will  they  require? 

1,    Destroying  Garden  Pests 

(1)  What  are  the  common  insects  attacking  our  gardens? 

(2)  What  are  the  various  life  stages  of  insects? 

(3)  How  can  we  destroy  the  various  insects? 

(4)  What  help  do  the  birds  give  us  in  destroying  harmful 
insects  ? 

(5)  TATiat  help  do  toads  give  and  how  shall  we  treat  them? 
Snakes? 

(6)  What  diseases  may  attack  our  gardens? 

(7)  How  shall  we  avoid  plant  diseases  in  our  garden? 

j.    Methods  of  Seed  Dispersal 

BEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS 

Note:  The  following  outline  of  fifteen  problems  bearing  on  agri- 
culture is  to  be  used  in  the  odd  years  as  a  substitute  for  a  half-yeai^'s 
work  in  geography. 

1.    How  to  Become  Acquainted  witli  Trees 

a.  The  class  and  teacher  should  select  a  small  group  of  repre- 
sentative Pennsylvania  trees  common  to  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  located.   Learn  to  know  these  well. 

b.  Each  pupil  should  begin  an  individual  tree  book  called 
by  some  appropriate  title,  in  which  he  will  place  such  items  as 
the  following,  as  he  makes  two  studies  of  individual  trees.  A 
plan  for  developing  such  a  book  is  as  follows: 

Art  cover  (cut-out  or  drawing) 

Best  individual  stories 

Original  drawings  and  photographs 

Tree  survey  of  neighborhood,  giving  for  each  tree: 

Cut-out  or  drawing  of  whole  tree. 

Cut-out  or  drawing  of  characteristic  parts. 

Favorite  haunt. 

Products  and  uses. 

Further  local  development. 
Eeference:   Guide  to  Forestry,  Bulleiiu  26,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

c.  The  best  of  these  drawings  and  reports  after  class  consider- 
ation should  be  honored  bv  inclusion  in  the  School  Tree  Book. 
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The  Life  of  a  Tree 

a.  The  parts  of  a  tree  and  function  of  each:  roots,  trunk, 
crown. 

b.  Its  food  and  how  it  gets  it. 

c.  How  a  tree  breathes :  constituents  of  respiration ;  of  trans- 
piration. 

d.  How  a  tree  grows:  annual  rings;  varying  requirements  for 
heat,  moisture  and  light;  rate  of  growth. 

e.  The  Seven  Ages  of  a  Tree;  seedling,  small  sapling,  large 
sapling,  small  pole,  large  pole,  standard,  veteran. 

Planting  Trees 

a.  Whi/  Plant  Trees 

(1)  For  beautification  and  shade 

(2)  To  check  soil  erosion  and  wastage 

(3)  For  commercial  purposes:  nut  and  fruit 

b.  Where  Plant  Trees 

(1)  Waste  or  idle  lands 

(2)  Farm  and  home 

(3)  Existing  woodlands 

c.  What  Trees  to  Plant  mid  How  to  Plant  Them 

(1)  Consult  local  nurseryman 

(2)  Write  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  Harrisburg,  telling  why  and  where  you  propose 
to  plant  them. 

How  Forests  Affect  the  Weather  and  the  Streams 

a.  Forest  cover  cools  the  air  by  absorbing  heat  from  the  air, 
by  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves. 

b.  The  tree  in  the  manufacturing  of  its  food  out  of  materials 
received  through  its  roots  and  leaves  requires  heat.  This  it  gets 
from  the  air,  cooling  it  still  further. 

c.  The  forest  floor  acts  as  a  sponge  to  hold  the  rainfall  and 
to  release  it  gradually,  thus  preventing  freshets  and  floods. 

Nuts  and  Nut  Trees 

a.    Kinds  of  nuts  common  to  Pennsylvania,  especially  hickory, 
shell-bark,  black  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut,  and  others. 
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b.  Value  of  Nut  Trees 

(1)  For  nuts  produced 

(2)  For  lumber 

(3)  As  compared  with  other  forest  trees 

c.  Keferences 

"Pennsylvania  Trees" — J.  S.  Illick,  free  from  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

6.  The  Woods 

a.  Crops  from  the  woods — nuts,  furs,  lumber 

b.  Lumber — kinds,  cutting,  care  of  woods 

c.  Winter  work  in  the  farm  woods 

d.  Problems 

(1)  What  do  we  get  from  the  woods  on  our  farms? 

(2)  What  kinds  of  trees  are  growing  in  the  home  wood  lot, 
and  for  what  is  each  kind  useful? 

(3)  What  kind  of  wood  should  be  cut  for  fuel  each  winter? 

e.  Keferences:    Farmer's  Bulletin,  No.  1117,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Agriculture. 

7.  Corn  Study 

a.  Structure  of  corn  plants,  parts  and  purposes  of  parts. 
Relation  of  corn  to  other  grasses. 

b.  Cutting  and  husking  corn — cutting  corn,  by  hand  and  by 
machine;  machines  used.  Shocking  corn,  methods,  reasons, 
changes  in  the  shock.  Husking;  methods,  tools  used  now  and 
formerly. 

c.  Storing  corn  over  winter ;  corn  croi)s ;  seed  corn,  prevent 
freezing,  avoid  mice;  method  of  stringing  corn. 

d.  Corn  for  the  silo. 

e.  Problems 

(1)  How  is  corn  cutting  and  husking  done  in  other  parts 
of  the  state?  (write  to  pupils  there  and  inquire.) 

(2)  What  kind  of  machines  are  used  for  cutting  and  husk- 
ing corn? 

(3)  Should  every  farmer  have  a  corn  binder? 

(4)  Do  our  fathers  handle  the  seed  corn  properly  ever 
winter? 

(5)  What  is  the  corn  variety  test  conducted  by  the  County 
Farm  Bureau? 

f.  Reference:  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  537,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agriculture. 
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8.  Fruits 

a.  Common  fruits  on  the  farm 

b.  Varieties  of  apples,  identification  methods 

(1)  Perfect  and  imperfect  apples;  method  of  preventing 
imperfect  friiit.  Pupils  will  bring  apples  from  home 
and  stndj'  varieties  and  conditions. 

c.  Problems 

(1)  What  fruit  should  be  grown  on  ever}'  farm? 

(2)  Which  are  the  early  and  Avhich  the  late  varieties  of 
apples  ? 

(3)  How  do  varieties  of  apples  differ  in  flavor,  texture, 
keeping  qualities?   What  are  the  best  varieties? 

(4)  What  care  and  attention  does  an  orchard  require  dur- 
ing the  year? 

9.  Bees 

a.  Value  of  bees :  their  importance  to  farmer,  importance  to 
flowers  and  fruits ;  their  house  or  hive,  care  necessary,  the 
making  of  honey. 

b.  Have  pupils  report  on  exjieriences  they  have  had  with 
swarms  of  bees,  locating  bee  trees,  how  to  prevent  stinging. 

(1)    Make  bee  booklets. 

c.  Problems 

(1)  What  are  the  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  bees  in  a 
colonj'  ? 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  "swarming?" 

(3)  How  much  honey  can  be  taken  from  a  liive  in  a  year? 

(4)  How  can  you  locate  a  bee  tree? 

d.  Eeferences:  Farmers'  Bulletin,  No.  11!)!^,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agriculture. 

10.  Fur  Bearing  Animals 

a.  Kinds  of  fur  bearing  animals  common  to  Pennsylvania,  as 
mink,  weasel,  mnskrat,  skunk,  opossum,  raccoon,  fox,  rabbit, 
squirrel.    Their  habits  and  characteristics. 

b.  Activities — Have  pupils  report  on  methods  of  capturing,  pre- 
paring pelts,  selling  value,  laws  relating  to  trapping,  boun- 
ties. 
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c.  ProJ)lems 

(1)  What  is  a  marsupial  mammal? 

(2)  Which  animals  hibernate  in  winter? 

(3)  Do  yon  know  of  anyone  who  has  a  "fur  farm"? 

11.  Birds  and  the  Farmer 

a.  Know  common  birds;  feeding  habits,  nesting  habits,  value 
to  farmer,  how  to  protect,  how  to  encourage. 

b.  Activities — Make  bird  houses. 

c.  Problems 

(1)  What  birds  are  protected  by  law?  Why? 

(2)  What  birds  are  not  protected  by  law?  Why? 

(3)  What  is  a  "bird  preserve?" 

12.  Farm  Stock  Census 

a.  Number  and  kinds  of  stock  on  pupil's  home  farm  and  in 
community. 

b.  Activities — Have  pupils  prepare  census  forms  for  use.  Have 
each  pupil  make  a  census  of  animals  on  home  farm.  Tabu- 
late and  have  complete  census  of  community.  Make  a  stock 
map  of  the  community. 

c.  Problems 

(1)  Has  a  census  ever  been  made  of  the  stock  on  your  farm 
before? 

(2)  By  whom  made?  What  was  included  that  you  did  not 
include? 

13.  Rope  Work 

a.  Uses  of  rope  on  the  farm. 

b.  Construction  and  kinds  of  rope. 

c.  Practice  for  pupils. 

(1)  Making  knots.  Each  pupil  master  at  least  the  follow- 
ing knots:  square,  bowline,  miller's,  weaver's  slip  and 
binder  knots;  double  half  hitch,  timber  hitch  and  clove 
hitch;  whipping. 

(2)  Making  splices:  short  splice,  eye  splice,  crown  and  end 
splice. 

d.  Problems 

(1)  How  is  a  bowline  knot  made  and  used? 

(2)  How  can  two  pieces  of  rope  be  spliced  together? 
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14.  Map  of  School  District  and  the  Home  Farm 

a.  Making  a  Map 

(1)  Showing  buildings,  roads,  fields,  woods,  streams. 

(2)  Drawing  map  to  scale. 

(3)  Laying  off  the  farm  on  paper,  showing  measurements. 

b.  Using  Map 

(1)    Suggest  changes  for  improved  layout  of  the  farm  home. 

c.  ProMems 

(1)  How  are  maps  made? 

(2)  How  shall  we  make  maps  of  our  homes? 

(3)  What  improvements  would  we  suggest  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  farms? 

15.  Machines  on  the  Farm 

a.  Winter  Attention  Required 

(1)  Clean  and  oil  implements  and  machinery. 

(2)  Repair  and  replace  parts. 

(3)  Store  and  house  for  winter. 

b.  Activities  for  Pupils. 

(1)  Make  an  inventory  of  farm  implements  at  their  homes. 
State  kind  of  implements,  number,  probable  value;  re- 
pairs needed,  how  stored. 

(2)  Each  pupil  to  get  some  practice  in  cleaning  and  re- 
pairing implements  for  winter  storage;  pupils  to  re- 
port on  work  they  do. 

(3)  Make  farm  machinery  booklet. 

c.  Problems 

( 1 )  How  is  a  grain  binder  put  in  condition  for  winter 
storage  ? 

(2)  How  is  a  now  handle  fitted  on  a  hay  fork? 
(8)    How  are  new  teeth  put  on  mower  blades? 
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PART  FOUR:    LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  ONE- 
TEACHER  SCHOOLS 

I.    ORGANIZATION  OF  A  ONE  TEACHER  SCHOOL 

LIBRARY 

Every  school  should  have  a  workiDg  collection  of  the  books  which 
are  needed  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  courses  of  study.  These 
books  are  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  school  library  and  are  to  be  freely 
used  by  the  pupils  in  their  classroom  assignments.  Library  books 
should  be  lent  to  pupils  for  home  reading. 

Longer  lists  of  books  covering  the  various  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum are  found  in  the  Libraiy  Manual  for  Elementary  Schools  which 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  County  Superintendent  or  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  books, 
the  manual  contains  information  regarding  the  care  of  books,  the 
helps  which  teachers  may  expect  from  State  organizations,  outlines 
of  lessons  on  the  use  of  books  as  tools,  and  other  information  regard- 
ing the  school  library. 

A.    PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS 

It  is  advisable  to  order  all  the  books  selected  for  purchase  at  one 
time  and  through  one  book  dealei'.  The  order  list  should  give  the 
following  information:  author,  title,  publisher.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  price  of  books  is  constantly  changing.  Most  book 
dealers  offer  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  discount. 

B.    CARE  AND  USE  OF  BOOKS 

A  thin  coat  of  clear  shellac  applied  with  a  broad  brush  will  pre- 
serve the  attractive  covers  of  books.  When  soiled  the  books  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 

A  record  of  books  belonging  to  the  school  should  be  kept  either 
in  an  accession  or  blank  book.  Accession  books  may  be  secured  from 
library  supply  firms. 

Ownership  imprint  should  be  neatly  stamped  on  the  title  page 
and  on  the  bottom  margin  of  a  page  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

C.    RECORDS  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED 

Kecords  of  books  issued  to  pupils  for  home  reading  should  be  kept 
if  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  nximber  of  pupils  is  to  be  achieved. 
For  a  collection  of  books  not  exceeding  one  hundred  titles,  cards 
especially  ruled  and  printed  for  this  puri^ose  are  recommended.  These 
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may  be  secured  from  library  supply  houses.  The  cards  are  four  by 
six  inches  in  size  and  have  two  holes  punched  at  the  bottom'.  A 
small  loose-leaf  note  book  with  ruled  pages  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  cards. 

The  author  and  the  title  of  the  book  are  entered  at  the  top  of  the 
card.  There  are  spaces  for  the  borrower's  name  and  the  date  when 
the  book  is  due.  One  card  is  made  for  each  book.  The  grade  for 
which  the  book  is  intended  is  marked  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  the  card.  Just  below  the  grade  the  accession  number  is  marked. 
The  accession  number  is  necessary  in  order  to  identify  each  individ- 
ual book  belonging  to  the  school. 

All  cards  belonging  to  the  library  are  arranged  alphabetically  by 
authors  and  are  fastened  with  cords  or  rings  within  manilla  board 
covers,  thus  serving  as  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  collection  as  well 
as  providing  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  kind  of  charging  system. 

D.    RECORDS  OF  BOOKS  READ 

Eecords  of  books  read  by  pupils  should  be  kept  as  an  aid  in 
developing  a  reading  habit.  The  record  may  be  kept  on  uniform 
slips  to  be  filed  by  the  teacher  or  in  small  individual  notebooks. 

The  following  form  is  suggested: 

Author   

Title   

State  briefly  the  general  subject  of  the  book  

Did  you  enjoy  the  book?   «  

What  ideas  contained  in  the  book  can  you  use  after  leaving  school? 
Name   Grade  

E.    TEACHING  CARE  OF  BOOKS 

Care  of  books  should  be  taught  in  order  to  conserve  them  and  to 
develop  a  habit  of  respect  for  public  as  well  as  personal  property. 
The  following  points  should  be  emphasized: 

1.  Keep  hands  clean. 

2.  Handle  books  carefully 

a.  Open  a  new  book  a  few  pages  at  a  time. 

b.  Mark  place  without  injuring  book  by  using  strips  of 
paper  or  ribbon. 

3.  Don't  soil  books 

a.  By  moistening  fingertips  in  turning  pages 

b.  By  turning  the  open  book  face  downward,  especially 
upon  a  soiled  or  dirty  surface. 

4.  Don't  injure  the  bindings  of  books. 
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a.  By  forcing  books  on  shelves  in  a  leaning  position.  This 
tends  to  loosen  the  binding. 

b.  By  exposing  books  to  rain  or  snow  on  the  way  to  and 
from  school. 

c.  By  breaking  the  backs  of  books  by  placing  papers  and 
pencils  between  the  pages. 

Plan  for  definite  periods  for  the  enjoyment  of  books  by  handling 
them,  having  stories  read  from  them,  or  having  a  story  hour  leading 
directly  to  a  stimulating  interest  in  books. 

II.    SUGGESTED  BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

Note :  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  books  herein  listed  are  all  to  be 
bought  at  once.  The  first  essential  is  to  be  supplementary  reading 
for  class  use.  The  reference  books  and  books  for  home  reading 
should  be  added.  The  aim  should  be  gradually  to  build  up  a  useful 
school  library. 

A.    REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS  AND  TEACHER 

Bana-oft — Games — Macmillan.  |2.40 
Comstock — Handbook  of  nature  study — Comstock.  3.00 
Goode — Economic  atlas  of  the  world — Eand.  3.00 
Jcnks — We  and  our  government — Boni.  1.35 
Murraif  and  others — Boy  scout  handbook — Cromwell.  .50 
Olcott — Good  stories  for  great  holidays — Houghton.  2.25 
Reed — Bird  Guide — Doubleday.  1.25 
Reed — Wildflower  guide — Doul)leday.  1.25 
Rice — Lessons  on  use  of  scliool  library — Rand.  1.00 
Rogers — Tree  guide — Doubleday.  1.25 
Stern — Neighborhoo<l  entertainments — Macmillan.  2.25 
Stevenson — Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks — Holt.  2.75 
Tappon — Little  book  of  tlie  fing — Houghton  Sch.  ed.  .40 
Webster — Collegiate  dictionary — Merriam.  5.00 
Wilson — School  library  management — Wilson.  .85 
World  almanac — New  York  World.  .75 

B.    GENERAL  READING  BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS 

Bmley — Domestic  science  principles  and  applications— Webb.  .fl.OO 

Bailey — What  to  do  for  Uncle  Sam — Flanagan.  .75 

Gooley  and  Spohr — Household  arts  for  home  and  school,  two  volumes 

— Macmillan.    each  1.35 
Deming  and  Bcinis — Pieces  for  every  day  tlie  schools  celebrate — 

Noble.  2.00 

Fabre — Insect  adventure — Dodd.    2.00  ■  - 

Fall — Science  for  beginners — World.  1.25 

X-21 
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Oriffith — Stars  aud  their  stories — Holt.  1.25 
McFee — The  year's  entertainment — Owen.  1.25 
Parsons — Land  of  fair  play — Scribner.  1.25 

Beinach — Apollo ;  and  illustrated  manual  of  the  history  of  art.  New- 

ed.— Scribner.  2.00 
Sanford  and  Otoen — Modern  Americans — Laurel.  .80 
Sanford  and  Owen — Modern  Europeans — Laurel.  .80 
South  Phila.  II.  S.  for  Girls — Everyday  manners  for  American  boys 

and  girls — Macmillan.  .80 
Tappan — Industrial  readers,  four  volumes — Houghton,    each  .70 
Van  Loon — Story  of  mankind — Macmillan.  2.00 
Winslow — Healthy  living,  two  volumes — Merrill.  1.00 
Woodburn  and  Moran — Makers  of  America — Longmans.  .85 

C.   REFERENCE  BOOKS  ON  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Allen.— New  Europe— Ginn.  |1.00 
Allen — ^North  America — Ginn.  1.00 

Beard  and  Bagley — First  book  in  American  history — Macmillan.  1.20 

Beard  and  Bagley — History  of  American  people — Macmillan.  1.20 

Blaisdell — Child  life  in  many  lands — Macmillan.  .72 

Bowman — South  America — Eand.  1.00 

Burnham — ^Making  of  our  country — Winston.  1.08 

Burnham — Our  beginnings  in  Europe  and  America — Winston.  1.08 

Burnham — Short  history  of  Pennsylvania — Hinds.  .65 

Chamberlain — Africa- — Macmillan.  .55 

Carpenter — North  America — ^American.  .60 

Doughton — Preparing  for  the  world's  work— Scribner.  1.00 

Fisher — Resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States — Ginn.  .96 

QHffith — Stars  and  their  stories — Holt.  .80 

Hall  and  Chester — Panama  and  the  canal — Newson.  .80 

Haaren  and  Poland — Famous  men  of  the  middle  ages — American.  .50 

Headland — Our  little  Chinese  cousin — Page.  .60 

Hodgdon — The  enchanted  past — Ginn.  1.00 

Hodgdon — First  course  in  American  history — Ginn.  1.00 

Holbrook — Cave,  mound  and  lake  dwellers,  and  other  primitive 

people — ^Heath.  .40 
Holden — Our  country's  flag,  and  the  flags  of  foreign  countries — 

Appleton.  .80 
Himtington — Asia — Rand.  .75 

Mace  and  Bogardus — History  of  the  United  States — Rand.  1.50 
Parkman — Conquests  of  invention — Century.  2.00 
Shepherd — Geography  for  beginners — Rand.  .90 
Smith — Number  stories  of  long  ago— Ginn.  .60 
Smith — Our  neighborhood — Winston.  .90 
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Smith — ^Commerce  and  industry — ^Holt.    1.72  ...    :  . 

Sparks — The  men  who  made  the  nation — Macmillan.    1.25  ,  . 

Tappan — American  hero  stories — Houghton.    .55  </• 
Thralls — Geography  of  Pennsylvania — Macmillan.  .80 
Turlcington — ^My  country^ — Ginn.  1.08 

Wells — How  the  present  came  out  of  the  past — Macmillan.  ,  2.00  ■ 
Wilson — History  reader- — Macmillan.    .50  ...  ■ 

D.    SUGGESTED  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Note:  Selection  should  be  made  as  suggested  in  the  Course  of 
Study  in  English.  The  majority  of  books  that  pupils  will  use  tp 
make  up  their  reading  of  literature  and  their  general  reading  can 
be  taken  from  these  lists  from  time  to  time.  One  copy  of  each,  is 
sufficient  except  for  such  as  are  needed  in  class  use.  .   . , 

D.    CLASS:   FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

FIRST  YEAR 

^afcer— Everyday  classics,  primer  and  first  reader — MacpiiUfini  eapli 
1-60  ,■  ,,\ 

Baldwin — A  fairy  reader — American.    .52  •  ■.  i     y.,  ...  , 

Bates — ^^Once  upon  a  time — Rand.  2.00 

Blaisdell — Child-life  primer — Macmillan.    .60  •  ,  ■ 

Bolenius — Boys'  and  girls'  reader,  primer  and  first  reader — Houghton 

each  .60  ,  , .  .. 

Coe — Story  hour  reader,  first  reader — American.    .60  .  .    :  , 

Craik — So  fat  and  Mew-mew — Heath.  .56 

Cyr — Dramatic  first  reader — Ginn.    .64  .  . 

Davidson — Busy  brownies  at  play — Newson.    .68  .,  ., 

Z)2/<3»^— Merrill  first  readei' — Merrill.    .68  .       .  .■ 

Elson — Elson  primer  and  first  reader — Scott,    each  .60 
Firman — ^Winston  px'imer  and  first  reader — Winston,    each  .56 
Fox — Indian  primer — American.  .52 

Graver — Sunbonnet  babies — Eand.    1.00  . 

Lane — ^Oriole  stories — Ginn.  .66 

McMahon — Rhyme  and  story  primer — Heath.  .72 

Trecidiiyell — Reading-literature :    The  primer — Rowe.  .48 

Young — ^Literary  reader's,  book  one — -Ginn.  .60 

SECOND  YEAR 

Baker — Everyday  classics,  second  reader — Macmillan.  .68 
Baldwin — Another  fairy  reader — American.  .52 
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Bryee — Child  love  dramatic  reader — Scribuer.  .60 

BurgC8s~0\^  mother  west  wind — Little.  .85 

Button — In  field  and  pasture — American.  .60 

Grover — Overall  boys — Band.  1.00 

Higffms~B.olidaj  in  Mother  Goose  land— Newson.  .80 

Holbrook — Hiawatha  primer — Houghton.  .84 

Luda — Peter  and  Polly  in  spring — American.  .60 

Marcomb — Red  feather,  book  one — Lyons.  .60 

Norton — Hearth  of  oak  books,  book  one— Heath.  .60 

Patch — Hexapod  stories — Atlantic.  1.25 

Perkins — Eskimo  twins — Houghton.  .88 

Welsh — Perrault's  tales  of  Mother  Goose — Heath.  .60 

Tileston — Children's  hour— Little.  1.25 

Williston — Japanese  fairy  tales — Rand.  1.00 

Young — Literary  reader,  book  two— Ginn.  .60 

C.    CLASS:   THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 
THIRD  YEAR 
Aesop — Aesop's  fables — Macmillan.  1.50 
Anderson — Selected  stories — Dutton.    .60  ' 
Andrews — Stories  of  my  four  friends — Ginn.  .60 
Babbit — Jataka  tales— Century.  .65 
Barrie — Peter  Pan — Silver.  .92 
Browne — Granny's  wonderful  chair — Dutton.  1.00 
Carpenter — Around  the  world  with  the  children — American. 
Carroll — Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland — Macmillan.  1.75 
Dams — Chinese  fables  and  folk  stories — American.  .52 
Dohney — Play  awhile:  a  dramatic  reader— Little.  .75 
Grimm — Household  tales — Houghton.  .56 
Holbrook — Dramatic  reader — American.  .56 
LanMng — -Life  in  the  greenwood — Ginn.  .64 
Mulock — Little  lame  prince — Lippincott.  .75 
Norton — Heart  of  oak  books,  book  two — Heath.  .68 
O'^/iea— Old  world  wonder  stories — Heath.  ,60 
Pa^tch — Bird  stories — Atlantic.  1.25 
Pyle — Prose  and  verse  for  children — American.  .60 
Sciidder — Fables  and  folk  stories — Houghton.  .56 
Serl — In  fairyland — -Nevvson.  .64 
Stevenson— A  child's  garden  of  verses — Scribner.  .51 
Thome-Thomsen — East  o'  the  sun  and  west  o'  the  moon— Row. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Baldwin — Fifty  famous  stories  retold — American.  .56 
Baldwin — Old  Greek  stories — American.  .60 
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Broion— In  the  days  of  giants— Houghton.  .80 

Golum — The  Children  who  followed  the  piper — Macmillan.  1.75 

Coryn — Indian  hero  tales— Little.  .S5 

Crane  and  Wheeler— hiter ax j  readers,  book  four— Wheeler.  .60 
De  la  Rame — Nurnberg  stove — Lippincott.  .75 
(Jhosh — Wonders  of  the  jungle,  book  one— Heath.  .96 
Hardy— Sea.  stories  for  wonder  eyes— Ginn.  .US 
Hawthorne— Little  Daffydowndilly— Houghton.  .44 
<7aC'o6s— English  fairy  tales— Putman.  1.75 
Lofting— Voyages  of  Doctor  Dolittie— Stokes.  2.25 
Long — Wilderness  ways — Ginn.  .64 

MacDonald — At  the  back  of  the  north  wind— Lippincott.  .75 
Norton— ^e-Avt  of  oak  books,  book  three— Heath.  .72 
Price — Wandering  heroes — Silver.  .80 
<S'cMdder— Book  of  legends— Houghton.  .44 
Seatoav—Loho,  Rag,  and  Vixen— Scribner.  .58 
/Sffcmner— Tales  and  plays  of  Kobin  Hood— American.  .72 
Spyrv—Kom,  the  goat  boy— Lippincott.  .75 
TeastiaZe- Rainbow  gold— Macmillan.  2.00 
White — Magic  forest — Macmillan.  1.25 
Zitka-Sa—Ol^  Indian  legends  retold— Giun.  .76 

B.    CLASS:    FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS 

Crmie  and  W/ieeZer— Library  readers,  book  five— Wheeler.  .60 

Dorrance—Stovj  of  the  forest— American.  .68 

Dodge — Hans  Brinker — Ginn.  .68 

Falre — Insect  adventures — "World.  1.48 

Grahame — Wind  in  the  willows— Scribner.  1.75 

Hawthorne — Wonder  book — Dutton.  .00 

Hawthorne — Tanglewood  tales — Houghton.  .56 

Holder— Stories  of  animal  life — American.  .76 

Howells-Christmani  every  day— Harper.  1.60 

Kingsley — The  heroes — Dutton.  .60 

La^rerZo/— Wonderful  adventures  of  Nils— Doubleday.  1.90 

L»ne— Arabian  nights'  entertainments— Ginn.  .64 

McMurray — Pioneers  on  land  and  sea — Macmillan.  .88 

Maeterlinck— Bine  bird  for  children— Silver.  .02 

Norton — Heart  of  oak  books,  book  four — Heath.  .76 

Porter — Stars  in  song  and  legend — Ginn.  .88 

Pyle— Some  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood— Scribner.  2.80 

Sharp^A  watcher  in  the  woods — Century.  .50 

Spyri — Heidi — Ginn.  .68 

Stockton — Fanciful  tales — Scribner.  .58 

Wiggin  and  Smith — Tales  of  laughter— Doubleday.  1.75 
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Baldwin — Story  of  Eolaud — Scribner.  2.00 

Crane  and  Wheeler — Literary  readers,  book  six — Wheeler.  .72 

Guerber — Story  of  the  Greeks — American.  .72 

Colum — The  children's  Homer — Macmillan.  2.00 

Defoe — Eobinson  Crusoe — Button.  .GO 

Irving-— Tales  from  the  Alhambra — Houghton.  .56 

Kipling — Jungle  book^ — Doubleday.  1.00 

Mills — Being  good  to  bears — Houghton.  .48 

Montieth- — Popular  science  reader — American.  1.00 

Olcott — Story-telling  poems — Houghton.    1.50  •  ■' 

Sewell — Black  Beauty — Dutton.  .60 

Sharp — Beyond  the  pasture  bars — Century.  .85 

Smith — Good  old  stories  for  boys  and  girls — Lothrop.  2.00 

Tappan — Story  of  the  Roman  people — -Houghton.  1.32 

Wiggin — Summer  in  the  canyon — Houghton.  1.50 

Wyss — Swiss  family  Robinson — Ginn.  .68 

A.   CLASS:    SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS 

SEVENTH  YEAR 

Boyesen — Boyhood  in  Norway — Scribner.  1.65 

Bruce — Daniel  Boone  and  the  wilderness  road — Macmillan.  1.75 

Dickens — A  Christmas  carol — Dutton.  .60 

Duncan — Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail — Revell.  1.75 

Elson — Junior  high  school  literature — Scott.  1.40 

French — Story  of  Rolf  and  the  Viking's  bow — Little.  1.75 

Garlandr—Boj  life  on  the  prairie — Harj)er.  1.50 

Green — Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his  court — Ginn.  .76 

Hawthorne — Great  Stone  Face  and  other  tales  from  the  white  hills 

— Houghton.  .48 
Hawksworth — Adventures  in  nature's  wonderland — World.  .80 
Irving — Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow — Hough- 
ton. .44 

Longfellow — Evangeline — Houghton.  .44 
Marvin — Stories  from  the  Iliad — Dutton.  .60 
Melville— Tjpee— Dutton.  2.00 

Nicolay — Boy's  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln — Century.  1.75 
Parkman — Rivals  for  America — Little.  .90 
Twain — Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer — Harper.  2.50 
Wiggin — Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm — Houghton.  .80 

EIGHTH  YEAR 

Bennett — Master  skylark — Century.  1.90 

Brooks — First  across  the  continent — Scribner.  2.50 
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Bullen — Cruise  of  the  Cachalot — Appleton.  1.75 

Cooper — Last  of  the  Mohicans — Houghton.  .80 

Eastman — Indian  heroes  and  great  chieftains — Little.  1.75 

Elson — Junior  high  school  literature — Scott.  1.48 

Fabre — Animal  life  in  field  and  garden — Century.  2.50 

Jeivett — -God's  troubadour — Crowell.  2.00 

Kiplvng — Captains  courageous — ^Doubleday.  1.00 

London — Call  of  the  wild — Macmillan.  .48 

Longefellow — Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn — Button.  .60 

Lamb — Adventures  of  Ulysses — Ginn.  .64 

Muir — Stikeen:  the  story  of  a  dog — Houghton.  .48 

Muir — Boyhood  of  a  naturalist — Houghton.  .48 

Mills — Story  of  a  thousand  year  pine — Houghton.  .48 

Masefield — Jim  Davis — Grosset.  1.00 

Munroe — Fur-seal's  tooth — Harper.  1.60 

Porter — Scottish  chiefs — Crowell.  2.25 

Roosevelt — Wilderness  hunter — ^Putnam.  .50 

Scott— Roh  Roy— Ginn.  .80 

Smith  and  Haseltine — Mystery  tales  for  boys  and  girls — Lothrop.  2.00 

Stevenson — Treasure  Island — Ginn.  .76 

Shakespeare — Julius  Caesar — Dutton.  .60 

Stevenson — Kidnapped — Scribner.  .90 

Twain — ^Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn — Harper.  2.50 

Timin — Prince  and  the  pauper— Harper.  2.50 

E.    SOME  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Bagley — School  discipline — Macmillan.  1.60 
Barnes — Rural  school  management — Macmillan.  1.60 
Bryant — How  to  tell  stories  to  children — Houghton.  1.50 
Carney — Country  life  and  the  country  school — Row.  1.60 
Chubh — The  teaching  of  English— Macmillan.  1.60 
Charters — Teaching  the  common  branches — -Houghton.  2.13 
CuMerly — Rural  life  and  education — Houghton.  1.90 
Fought — Rural  teacher  and  his  work — Houghton.  1.90 
Germane — Silent  reading — Row.  1.60 

Grray  and  others — Eighteenth  year  book,  part  two — Public  School. 
1.00 

James — Talks  to  teachers — Holt.  1.90 

Kendall — How  to  teach  the  fundamental  branches — Houghton.  2.00 
Kvrkpatrick — ^The  rural  school  from  within — Lippincott.  1.40 
Linguist — Modern  arithmetic  methods  and  problems — Scott.  1.60 
Overman — Principles  and  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic — ^Lyons. 
1.60 

Pittman — Successful  teaching  in  rural  schools — American.  1.40 
ScJimucker — Nature  study — Lippincott.  1.40 
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Simpson — Supervised  study  in  American  history — Macmillan.  1.40 
Scheaffcr — Thinking  and  learning  to  think — Lippincott.  1.40 
Smith — What  can  literature  do  for  me — Doubleday.  1.00 
Sutherlatid — Teaching  of  geography — Scott.  1.60 
Thorndyke — Teacher's  word  book — Columbia  Press.  .65 
Tryon — Teaching  of  history — Ginn.  1.60 
Tompkms — Philosophy  of  school  management — Heath.  1.60 
Turner — The  child — Rand.  1.60 

WiZfcmsow— Rural  school  management — Silver.  1.60 

F.  PAMPHLETS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  following  helpful  publications  may  be  secured  at  little  or  no 
expense. 

AgrhuUure — Free  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
classified  for  the  use  of  teachers,  Circular,  9,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Health — Program  for  health  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Health  Education  ISTo.  10.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Who  is  Who  in  Health- 
land.  School  Health  Studies  No.  3.  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education  Washington,  D.  C. 

Geography — Material  on  geography  which  may  be  obtained  free,  or 
at  small  cost.  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
Charleston,  Illinois.  Descriptive  booklets — Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  larger  cities,  Railroads  and  Steamship  Companies — 
Geographic  News  Bulletin,  National  Geographic  Society 
Washington,  D.  C.  25cts. 

Library — Modern  equipment  for  one  teacher  schools.  Rural  School 
Leaflet  No.  3.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  Free. 
How  to  Organize  a  Library.  Library  Bureau.  Phila.  Pa., 
Free. 

The  Red  Book.   Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Free. 
Bookshelf  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Free  at  book  stores. 

G.  ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS 

American  Book  Company — -100  Washington  Sq. — New  York  City 

Appleton  &  Company— 29-35  W  23rd  St.— New  York  City 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Inc — 8  Arlington  St. — Boston,  Mass. 

Boni  &  Liveright— 105  W  40th  St.— New  York  City 

Century  Company — 353  Fourth  Ave — New  York  City 

Bureau  of  Publications — Teachers  College — New  York  City 

T.  Y.  Crowell  Company — 426-428  West  Broadway — New  York  City 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company— 4th  Ave.  and  30th  St.— New  York  City 
George  H.  Doran  Co. — 244  Madison  Ave. — New  York  City 
Doubleday,  Page,  &  Co.— Garden  City  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Button  &  Co.— 681  5th  Ave.— New  York  City 
Ginn  &  Company — 15  Ashbiirton  Place — Boston  Mass. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.— 1  West  47th  St.— New  York  City 
Harper  &  Brothers — Franklin  Square — New  York  City 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company — 50  Beacon  St. — Boston  Mass. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company— 19  W  44th  St.— New  York  City 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.^ — 4  Park  St. — Boston  Mass. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf— 220  W  42d  Street— New  York  City 

J.  R.  Lippincott  Co. — E.  Washington  Sq. — Philadelphia  Pa. 

Little,  Brown  «&  Co. — 34  Beacon  St. — Boston  Mass. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co. — 93  Federal  St. — Boston,  Mass. 

The  Macmillan  Co.— 66  Fifth  Ave.— New  York  City 

G.  C.  Merriam  Co. — Springfield  Mass. 

Newson  &  Company — 73  Fifth  Ave. — New  York  City 

Public  School  Publishing  Co. — Bloomington  111. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,— Putnam  Bldg.  2-6  W.  45th  St.— New  York  City 

Band,  McNally  &  Co.— 538  S  Clark  St.— Chicago  111. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.— 158  Fifth  Ave.— New  York  City 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co.— 629  S  Wabash  Ave.— Chicago  111. 

Russel  Sage  Foundation— 130  E  22d  St.— New  York  City 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.— 623  S  Wabash  Ave.— Chicago  111. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons — 597  Fifth  Ave. — New  York  City 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.— 120  Fifth  Ave.— New  York  City 

F.  A.  Stokes  Co.^43-449  Fourth  Ave.— New  York  City 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.— 26  E  22d  St.— New  York  City 
John  C.  Winston  Co.— 1006-1016  Arch  St.— Philadelphia  Pa. 
World  Book  Co. — ^Yonkers  on  Hudson  N.  Y. 


